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TRAVELS IIV GREECiE. 



CHAP. I. 



Our bark — We leave Sfhyrna — The sails and yards— ^We put 
info a creek — The vintage begun-^ff Psyra — A storm — 
The night— We gam a ptart in Eubaa — Sml by Garystus-^In 
a creek of Attica. 

X Hf! • our voyage from Smyrna to 

Athens o Hydre, a small island, or rather 

rock, n lontory of the Peloponnesus, oppo- 

site to It had two masts, with fourteen 

men. mdred piasters ; and we agreed 

to pay a piaster and u half a day, if we did not depart 
within ten days ; and also, if we tarried beyond three days 
at Sunium or ^gina, at which places we purposed to touch 
in our way. 

Our baggage and provisions were put on board on Tues- 
, day, August 20, 1765. A gentle land-breeze, as usual, sprung 
up about midnight. We bade adieu to our friends, the Eng- 
lish consul, and Mf. Lee, who accompanied us to our boat ; 
which rowed to the Frank scale, or quay, for Europeans. 
We were hailed by a Turkish officer of the customs, and 
immediately dismissed. We reached our bark and weighed 
anchor. '^ 
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J2 TRAVELS IN GREECE. 

Our vessel carried two triangular saijs, each on a very long 
yard, thick at bottom, tapering upufards, like a bull-rush, and 
Histened to the top of the mast, so as to be moveable every 
way, like a lever on a pole, such as is used for drawing wate^ 
out of wells. In tacking, the big end, which is always the 
lower, with the rigging, is shifted over,4x> tibe opposite side. 
The sharp end is very often high in the air apeak. 

In the morning the inbat met us^ and we put for shelter 
into a small creek on the right band, near the mouth of the 
gulf. The boys climbing up the masts with bare feet and 
holding by two ropes, bestrode tlie yards, and gathered in the 
canvas, furling it quite to the extremities* A Ven^an ship, 
which had sailed from Smyrna some days before, and was 
lying at anchor within the bay, afforded us an instance of 
the slow progress, and consequently tedious voyages, for which 
that flag is noted, and ridiculed in the Levant. 

Between the mountains near us, by the sea side, was a 
small green valley, in which were scattered a few mean houses. 
There the vintage was now begun ; the black grapes being 
spread on the ground in beds, exposed to the sun to dry for 
raisins ; while in another part, the juice was expressed for 
wine, a man, with feet and legs bare, treading the fruit in a 
kind of cistern, with a hole or vent near the bottom, and a 
vessel beneath it to receive the liquor. 

When morning approached, the land-breeze re-commenced. 
The boys mounted the yards, and, as they descended, untied 
the knots of the sails very expeditiously. Our captain knew 
every island, rock and cape; steering from promontory to 
promontory. One of the sailors, his brother, fell overboard ; 
but swimming he was soon taken up. We came between 
Lesbos and Chios, passed by the north end of the latter, and. 
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TRAVELS IN GREECE. 3 

as Nestor did on Ws return from Troy, toward Psyra. This 
little island was reckoned forty stadia, or five miles in cir- 
cuit;* and fifty stadia, or six miles and a quarter, from Me- 
laena, a promontory of Chios. It lay opposite to the rugged 
tract called Arvisia, once famous for its nectar. The wind 
was northerly and strong, and it was apprehended would be- 
come contrary ; being remarked to set commonly into the 
gulf of Thessak>nica during the day, at this season ; and to 
go back again, as it w^re, toward morning; in the same man* 
ner as the inbat and kmd-breeze prevail alternately in the 
gulf of Smyrna. We endeavoured to get under the lee of 
Psyra, and succeeding, we sailed by a chapel of St. George 
standing on a head-land, when the captain and crew made 
their crosses very devoutly. The same ceremony was re- 
peated soon after at one of the Panagia, or Virgin Mary. We 
then opened the harbour of the town, and were desirous to 
put in, but the wind would not permit. 

The day had been cloudy, and distant flashes of pale light- 
ning in the south, with screaming voices in the air, as way 
surmised, of some sea-bird flying to land, seemed to portend 
a blustering and disagreeable night. The captain, who was 
skilled in the previous signs of foul weather, prepared his 
bark by taking down the triangular main-sail, and hoisting 
a latin, or square one, as more manageable. The wind in- 
c*-easing, and the sea running very high, our vessel laboured 
exceedingly. It was now total darkness, no moon or stars, 
but the sky expanding terribly on all sides with livid flames, 
disclosing the bright waves vehemently assailing, and every 

* Strabo,p. 645. Cellariut htt confoundtdilie two idanda, and made €be 
eiij Chios, instead of Piyra, to be forty stadia in eireuit, p. 19. 
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4 TRAVELS IN ORX£C£. 

moment apparently swelling to overwhdm us. It thundered 
also, and rained heavily. 

The poop of our boat was covered, and would contain 
three persons lying along, or sitting. It was furnished with 
arms, and in a niche was a picture of thePanagia, of a saint, 
and of the crucifixion, on boards, with a lamp burning in a 
Ian thorn. This seemed an eligible retreat from the noise 
and confusion on the open deck, where all hands were fully 
employed. The vessel shook, and reded to and fro excess- 
ively ; the violence of its motion shifting me from side to 
side several times, though I strove to preserve jny position 
unaltered. The captain at intervals looked in, add invoked 
his deities to assuage the wind, and smooth the. waves ; or, 
prostrate on his belly, inspected ' the compass by the ^im* 
mering light of the lamp, and gave directions to the man at 
the helm. The tardy morning, as it were, mocked our im^ 
patience, while we continued beating the waves and tossing* 
At length it dawned, when we found we had been driven 
from our course ; but the gale abated, leaving behind a very 
turbulent swell. 

The following day was consumed in standing to and fro 
between the island Andros, and a cape now called D'Oro^ 
but anciently Cephareus, the southern promontory of Euboea 
toward the Hellespont ; once notfed for dangerous currents, 
and the destruction of the Grecian fleet, on its return from 
Troy. Before midnight we gained a small port beyond it ; 
where we found at day-break a couple of goat-herds, with 
their flocks, traces of a wall, and of a chapel of the; Panagia. 
On a rocky eminence was the ruin of a pharos erected, we 
were tpld by a corsair, f^r ^^ benefit of signed, and to fa- 
cihtate his ehterihgin the dark. - 
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Geraestus, the southern promontory of Euboea toward At- 
tica, was reckoned ten miles from Andres, and thirty-nine 
from the island Cea. Between it and Cephareus was a city 
named Carystus, and near it a quarry, with a temple of the 
marble Apollo^ from which they crossed to Alae of Araphen 
in Attica< The columns cut there were much esteemed, and 
celebrated for their beauty. It produced also a stone, the 
amianthus, which, when combed, was woven into towels. 
Plutarch relates; that some fibres only, or narrow threads, of 
this substance were discovered in his time ; but that towels 
made of it, with nets and cawls, used by women for their 
hair, were then extant, and, when soiled, were thrown into 
a fire, by which they were rendered white and clean, as by 
washing. We sailed by the town, which retains its ancient 
name, in the morning. It stands at some distance from the 
shore ; the houses rising on the bare slope of a rocky hill. 
The inhabitants have a very bad character. The lofty sum- 
mits of Oche, the mountain above it, were covered with white 
ck>ud8. 

In the evening we were again forced into a port or creek ; 
but we had now gained the European continent, and were 
arrived in Attica. We moored to a rock. On which was a 
ruined chapel of the Panagia. Th^s being Saturday, our 
mariners, about sun-set, bore thither Labdanum to be used as 
incense, with coals of fire, and performed their customary 
devotions. 
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CHAP. H. 

Set sail — Of Hydre — We pass the iskmd Hekne — In the port 
qfSunium — Of the town — The temple of Minerva Sunias— 
Hydriote vessels. 

Early in the morning we steered with a favourable 
breeze toward Sunium, a promontory of Attica, fronting the 
islands called Cyclades and the w^gean Sea; distant three 
hundred stadia, or thirty-seven miles and a half from the 
southernmost promontory of Euboea, named Leuce or White. 
The sun arose burnishing the silver deep, skirted by the Attic 
and Peloponnesian coasts. We had capes, mountains, and 
islands in view ; and, among the latter, the Hydriotes soon 
discovered their native rock, which they beheld, though bare 
and producing nothing, with the same partiality of affection, 
as if it were adorned with the golden fruits, and perfumed by 
the aromatic gales of Scio ; pointing it out, and expatiating 
on the hberty they possessed there. 

Hydre, or Hydrea, is on the coast of the Peloponnesus, and 
has been mentioned, as lying in the way from Scyllseum to 
Hermione.* The inhabitants are maintained wholly l>y the 
sea, to which the males are bred frdm their childhood. They 
now possessed, as we were told, above a hundred and twenty 

* Sailing from Scjllsum to Hermione was Point Bucepbala, then the islands 
HaliuM, PityuM, and Aristeras; then the cape called Acra, then the island Tricana, 
then a mountain projectii^ into the oea, nanied Buporthmos, before which was tbr 
island Aperopia, and near it Hydrea. Pausanias, p. 77* 
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boats of various sizes, some better armed for defence, than 
several English vessels frequenting the Archipelago, They 
are accounted the best sailors in the Levant, boldly navigat- 
ing in rough weather, and venturing to sea at night, if in 
danger of being intercepted by an enemy, or by pirates. 
They pay to the Grand* Seignior two purses yearly, as caratch 
or tribute-money ; which sum, with expenses, fees, and pre- 
sents, amounting nearly to two more, is assessed, at the rate 
of three piasters a house* The. captain-pasha sends a galeote 
from Pares with officers, who receive it, and are entertained 
by a papas or Greek [Miest at the monastery by the sea-side» 
below the town. No Turk resides among them, and they 
enjoy the use of bells to their churches, without control ; a 
privilege on which they enlarge, as if alike pregnant with 
profit and delight. 

We now approached Cape Sunium, which is steep, abrupt,, 
and rocky. On it is the ruin of the temple of Minerva Su- 
nias, overlooking from its lofty situation the subject deep,, 
and visible from afar. We often lost, and recovered again,, 
the view of this beautiful object ; sailing on a wide cana),> 
between Attica and Macronisi,*!* or L(mg Island. This wa» 
called anciently Helene, because^it was said, Helen had land- 
ed on it, in her way to Lacedsemon, after Troy was taken. 
It ranges, like Eubcea, before the continent, and belonged 
to the Athenians ; but was of little value, being rough and 
desert. It was reckoned about sixty stadia, or seven milea 
and a half long ; five miles from Sunium, and as many from 
Cea, which lies beyond it. 

t This bland has been mistaken for the Ctuaat of Hoiner» Vid. Strab. p« 39& 
Cellar, p. 830. 
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The waves, on our arrival near the promontory^ broke 
gently, with a hollow murmur, at the foot of the rock beneath 
the temple. At the entrance, of the shining gulf was a little 
fleet of Hydriote vessels, eight in number, coming out with 
white triangular sails. We anchored within the cape in the 
port of Sunium, near three hours before mid-day ; and, kmd- 
ing, ascended to the ruin. Meanwhile our sailors, except 
two or .three who accompanied us, stripped to their drawers 
to bathe, all of them swimming and diving remarkably well ; 
some running about wi the sharp rocks with naked feet, as if 
void of feeling ; and some examining the bottom of the clear 
watjer for the echinus or sea-chesnut, ^ species of sheil-iish 
(iomtaon on this coast, and how in perfection, the moon be^ 
ing nearly at the fulK 

Sunium was one of the demi or borough towns of Attica, 
belonging to the tribe named AttaKs. It was fDrtified by the 
Athenians in the Peloponneisian war,* as a secure port for 
vessels with pfovisions; The site, which h^s .been long de-r 
serted, is overrun with bushes of mastic, iow. cedars, and 
evergpeens. The wall may be traced, running alfong the brow 
from near the tempte) whkii it inclosed, down to the port. 
The masonry was of the species termed Pseudisodomum« 
7Tie steep precipices and ^nging rocks were a sufficient de- 
fence toward the mouth of the gulfj Some other fragments 
of solid wall rehiain, but nearly level with the ground. At 
the edge, neaf' the port, the rock is'shx?lving,and resembles the 
cirnler of a coal. There is a round well, and farther off, at 
the mountain-foot, was jv pond, the water fresh, but hard and 
of a dark colour, 

* 4th Olymp. 91. Before Ch. 411. 
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The temple of Minerva Sunias was of white marble, and 
probably erected, in the same happy period, with the great 
temple of Minerva, called the Parthenon, in the acropolis at 
Athens, or in the time of Pericles, it having like proportions, 
though far inferior in magnitude. The order is doric, and 
it appears to have been a fabric of exquisite beauty. It had 
six columns in front. Nine columns were standing on the 
south-west side in tUe year 1676, and five on the opposite, 
with two antae or pilasters at the south end, and part of the 
pronaos. The number is now twelve, bcoidco two in front 
and one of the antce ; the other lying in a heap, having been 
recently thrown dow^n, as we were informed, by the famous 
Jaffier Bey, then captain of a Turkish galeote, to get at the 
metal uniting the stones. The ruin of the pronaos is much 
diminished. The columns next to the sea are scaled and da- 
maged, owing to their aspect. We searched diligently for 
inscriptions, but without success, except finding on the wall 
of the temple many modem names, with the following memo- 
rial in Greek, cut in rude and barbarous characters, but with 
some labour : Onesimus remembered his sister Chreste.^ The 
old name Sunium is disused, and the cape distinguished by 
its columns, Capo Colonni. 

The Hydriote fleet, which had sailed out of the gulf when 
we arrived, returned on the following day, laden with corn 
from Cea, purchased for a Venetian armed ship, captain 
Alexander, who was then come to an anchor within the cape. 
This being a contraband cargo, was to be delivered clandes- 
tinely, and we were informed the boats had given to the com- 
mander of a Turkish cruiser, which appeared in the oflSng, 
the sum of fifteen piasters each for his permission to fulfil 
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niuin^ and setting sail passed very near to a small island 
called Gaitharonesi ** Asses Island^'' a naked rock, except a 
feyir bunches of thjrme ; not even a shrub growing on it ; the 
clefts inhabited by wild pigeons. It once bore the name 
of Patroclus, by whom it was fortified with a wall and fosse. 
He was sent, with some Egyptians triremes, to assist the Athe- 
nians against Antigonos, son of Demetrius. Sailing on, we 
had on our right hand the mountain Laurium, formerly noted 
for silver mines. The coast of Attica was bare, and of a 
parched aspect. 

We had now sea-room and a prosperous gale. The genius 
of the Greek nation prevailed, and was displayed in the fes- 
tivity of our mariners. One of the crew played on the violin, 
and on the lyre:' the latter, an ordinary instrument with 
liiree swings, dlflferirig from the kitara, which has two and a 
much longer handle. The captain, though a bulky man, ex- 
celled, with two of his boys, in dancing. We had been fre- 
quently amused by thiese adepts. It mattered not whether 
thte vessel was still in port, or roUing, as now, on the waves. 
They exerted ah extraordinary degree of activity, and pre- 
served their fb<yting,*for which a very small space on the deck 
sufficed, with wonderful dexterity. Their common dance, 
which was performed by one couple, consisted chiefly in ad- 
vancing and retiring, expanding the arms, snapping the fin- 
gers, and changing places ; with feats, some ludicrous, and, 
to our apprehtosion, indecent. 

The sun sat very beautifully, illuminating the mountain- 
tops, and was succeeded by a bright moon in a blue sky. We 
had a pleasant breeze, ^nd the land in view sailing, as it were, 
on a wide riVer. A smart gale following a short calm, and 
driving us along at a great rate, in the morning by sun-rise 
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13 TRAVELS IN GR££C£. 

we had reached iBgioa, and were entering a bay ; the moun- 
tain Panhellenius, covered with trees, sloping before us, and 
a temple on its summit, near an hour distant from the shore, 
appearing as in a wood. The water being shallow, a sailor 
leaped overboard, carrying a rope to be fastened, as usual, 
to some stone or crag by the sea-side. 

We set out for the temple, which was dedicated to Jupiter 
Panhellenius, on foot, with a servant and some of the crew 
bearing our umbrellas and other necessaries. One of the 
sailors had on a p air of oftn4cJs Jiiade of goat-skin, the hairy 
side outward. The ascent was steep, rough, and stony, between 
bushes of mastic, young cedars, and fir-trees, which scented 
the air very agreeably. Some- tracts were quite bare. On 
the eminence our toil was rewarded by an extensive view of 
the Attic and Peloponnesian coasts, the remoter mountains 
inland, and the summits in the ^gean Sea ; the bright sur- 
face, which intervened, being studded as it were with islands ; 
many lying round iBgina, toward the continent ; and one, 
called anciently Belbina, stretching out toward the mouth 
of the gulf. We saw distinctly the acropolis of Athens, seated 
on a hill near the middle of a plain, and encompassed with 
mountains, except toward the sea ; a portion of its territory,, 
covered with dusky olive-groves, looking black, as if under 
a dark cloud. 

The name Panhellenius was probably given to this moun- 
tain from the temple, for which only it was noted. That fabric, 
as the ^ginetans affirmed^ was erected by iBacua, the re- 
nowned ancestor of the illustrious family of ^acida^ He waa 
reputed the son of ^gina, the daughter of Asopus by Jupiter, 
who transported her into this island, then uninhabited, and 
called Oenone. To omit the fabulous account of its popula-- 
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tion ; in his time Hellas was terribly oppressed by drought ; 
the god raining neither on the country without the isthmus, 
nor on the Peloponnesus. The delphic oracle was consulted. 
Tlie Pythia replied, that Jupiter must be rendered propi- 
tious by ^acus. The cities entreated him to be their media- 
tor. He sacrificed and prayed to Jupiter Panhellenius, and 
procured rain. Pausanius relates, that he saw the statues of 
the persons, deputed to attend him on that emergency, at the 
entrance of .the Mackmn, a quadrangular wall of white stone, 

by the city, inclosing some anoi o n» oUr^-irowy and a low 

altar; and also, that the other Greeks then concurred in 
assigning that reason for the embassy. On a summit of 
Mount Sciron in Attica^ was a temple of Jupiter, sumamed 
Aphesius,^ from his remitting their calamity ; and a statue of 
the Earth,* in a suppliant posture, requesting Jupiter to send 
her rain, which was in the acropolis at Athens, referred, it is 
most likely, to the same story. 

The temple of Jupiter Panhellenius is of the doric order^ 
and had six columns in front. It has twenty-one of the exte- 
rior columns yet standing^; with the two in the front of the 
pronaoa and of the posticum ; and five of the number, which 
formed the ranges within the cell. The entablature, except 
the architrave, is fallen. The stone is of a light brownish co^ 
lour, much eaten in many places, and by its decay witnessing 
a very great age. Some of the columns have been injured by 
boring to their centres for the metal. In several the junction 
of the parts h so exact, that each seems to consist of one 
piece. Digging by a column of the portico of the naos, we 
discovered a fragment of fixie sculptiu*e. It was the hind-part 

* PauBaiufts, p. 57% See Bijanfs Mfholofy, p. 414*. 
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of a greyhound, of white marWe, and belonged, it is proba- 
bl^i to the? ornaments fix«i onthefrieze^ wMchhas a groove 
in it, asfpr theit insertioii. I searched afterwards for tiiis 
remnant,, but fdund only a small bit, with some spars; suffi- 
cient to fehew, that the trtmk had been broken and removed. 
The templj5 was inckised by !a peribolus or wall, of which 
traces are extant. We considered this ruin as a very curious 
article, scarcely to be paralleled in its claim to remote anti- 
quity. The situation on a londy mountain, at a distance frbm 
^e seai ba^ vxcacj vtal- H fro B^ total demolition, amid all the 
ohanges, and accideiits bf numerous centuries. Since the 
worship of Jupiter has betenra^boUshed, and ^iwnife ^rgotten, 
th»t has.been its priSm^ipal protection; and will, it is likely, 
in somed^ree prolong fits duration tb ages yet remote, 
i We continued our joumiear up 4he nnxuptain, until bur work 

W£»4^l^^^^^S^^^ ^^^i^^*^^^ and i^txifning to our 
bark in the evening. The heat. of . noon, during which we re- 
poaed under a. tree, cir in! the shade of ^ tibe temple, was excess- 
ivev , A south^^easterly wind succeeded, blowing fresh, and 
murmuring . am'usively among the pines. : On the third day, 
foward.evening, we descended to theshoiie, embarked hastily, 
luadunntoored;! biringing awiy the^tarcAbe of ajngon a wooden 
spit^half roasted. We were apprehensive lest the wind, which, 
at that reason, commonly seXs into the gulf in the day-time, 
and. conges in a contrary, direction soon after sun«set, should 
fail, befpre we could reach the *poft of the ancient city. < The 
boys, mounted to the sharp ends of thfe yards, high in air above 
the ^masts, undid the knots of the sails, which were furled, 
and tied them anew with rushes. We were towed out of the 
bay, and then pulling the ropes, the rushes breaking, fell 
down, and the canvas spread. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Shoals and rocks — A phenomenon — We anchor in the mole of 
Mgina — Of the city — Of the harrow of P hocus — Phreattt/s — 
Of Oea — The present town — The island. 

We passed round the easte^^J^-^^^l of *^ i«l«Mwl, near a 
pointed rock called Turlo, and sometimes mistaken for a ves- 
sel under sail ; the city -^gina fronting Libs, or the south 
west. The coast was mostly abrupt and inaccessible; the 
land within, mountainous and woody. Our crew was for some 
time engaged in looking out for one of the lurking shoals, 
with which it is environed. These, and the single rocks ex- 
tant above the surface, are so many in number, and their po- 
sition so dangerous, that the navigation to ^gina was an- 
ciently reckoned more difficult than to any other of the is- 
lands. The ^ginetans, indeed, said they were purposely 
contrived, and disposed by ^acus to protect their property 
from piratical robbers, and for a terror to their enemies. 

We were now amused by a very striking phenomenon. 
The sun was setting ; and the moon, then risen in the eastern, 
or opposite portion of the hemisphere, was seen adorned, as 
it were, with the beams of that glorious luminary, which ap- 
peared, probably from the reflection or refraction of the at- 
mosphere, not as usual, but inverted, the sharp end pointing 
to the horizon, and the ray widening upwards. 

The evening was hazy, and the mountain-tops, on the west 
and north-west, enveloped in clouds ; from which proceeded 
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lightning, pale and forky, or resembling the expansion of a 
ball of fire. We were becalmed for a few minutes, but the 
breeze returned, and we moved pleasantly along; the splen- 
did moon disclosing the solemn hills, and the sea as bright as 
placid. We now tacked, and, standing to the north-west, 
came to a barrow near the shore ; and then doubling a low 
point of land, cast anchor, about three hours after sun-set, by 
a vessel within the mole of the city jEgina. 

The maritime genius of the old iEginetans was founded, 
like that nf the preMnt Hydriotes, upon necessity. This too 
produced among them the invention of silver coinage ; their 
commerce requiring a medium, and their country furnishing 
only such unimportant articles for exportation, as rendered the 
venders proverbially contemptible. With this disadvantage 
did the city -^gina become a rival of its neighbour Athens. 
Its site, Vhich has been long forsaken, was now naked, ex- 
cept a few wild fig-trees, and some fences made by piling the 
loose stones. It had produced corn, and was not cleared 
from the stubble. Instead of tlie temples mentioned by Pau- 
sanius, we had in view thirteen lonely churches, all very mean, 
as usual; and two doric columns supporting their architrave. 
These stand by the sea side toward the low cape ; and it has 
been supposed, are a remnant of a temple of Venus, which 
was situated by the port principally frequented. The theatre, 
which is recorded as worth seeing, resembled that of the Epi- 
daurians beth in size and workmanship. It was not far from 
the private port ; the stadium, which, like that at Priene, was 
constructed with only one side, being joined to it behind, and 
e^ch structure mutually sustaining and propping the other. 
The walls belonging to the ports and arsenal, were of excellent 
masonry, and may be traced to a considerable extent, above. 
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or nearly even with the water. At the entrance of the mole- 
on the left, is a small chapel of St. Nicholas ; and opposite, 
a square tower with steps before it, detached, from which a 
bridge was laid across, to be raiioved on any alarm. This 
structure, which is mean, was erected by the Venetians while 
at war with the Turks, in 1693, as appears by an inscription, 
cut in large characters, on a piece of veined marble fixed in 
the wall. I copied it as exactly as its height and the power* 
ful reflection of the sun would permit. Seme letters remain 
of a more ancient inscription in Oreek. 

DxO OAI-MOS 
FRANCISCI MAVROCENI 
DVCISVENET &' COMIVSSV 
ALOYISlbM OCENICO 
C. GVLPHI CVRANTE 
ERECTA 

A. MDCXCtU. 

The barrow, which we saw on the sea-shore, was probably 
that once by the ^ac6um. It was designed, it is related, for 
Phocus, and its history as follows. Telamon and Peleus, sons 
of wflEacus, challenged their half brother Phocus to contend in 
the Pentathlum; In throwing the stone, which served as a 
quoit, Peleus hit Phocus, who was killed ; when both of them 
fled. Afterward, Telamon sent a herald to assert his inno- 
cence, -ffiacus would not suffer him to land, or to apologize^ 
except from the vessel ; or, if he chose rather, from a heap 
cast up in the water. Talemon, entering the private port by 
night, raised a barrow, as a token, it is likely, of a pious re- 
gard for the deceased. He was afterwards condemned as not 
free from guilt ; and sailed away again to Salamis. The bar* 
row in the second century, when seen by Pausanius, was sur- 
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rounded with a fence, and had on it a rough stone. The ter* 
ror of some dreadful judgment to be inflicted from Heaven 
had preserved it entire and unaltered to his time ; and, in a 
country depopulated and neglected, it may still endure for 
tnany ages. 

The form of trial instituted on this occasion passed early 
into Attica ; where by the sea-side, without the Piraeus, at a 
place called Phreattys, was a tribunal, at which fugitives, for 
involuntary murder, were permitted to appear on any new 
accusation, a^d to plead from th«ir vessel ; the judges sitting 
on the shore. They were punished, if found guilty; but if 
acquitted, had liberty to depart/and fulfil the term of their 
banishment. 

The ^ginetans preserved two famous statues, named Da- 
mia and Auxesia, or Ceres and Prosperine, at Oea, twenty 
stadia, or two miles and a half from the city. The Athenians 
demanded the yearly oflferings^ which the Epidaurians, from 
whom they were taken, had agreed to make to Minerva Po* 
lias and Erectheus; or the images, which they regarded as 
their property, being formed of their sacred olive, by com- 
mand of the Delphic oracle. Their dispute is recorded 
by Herodotus ; and Pausanius, in the second century, relates 
that he saw the goddesses, and sacrificed to them as at Ejeusis. 

The present town, it may be conjectured, was Oea. It 
stands on the acclivity of a steep rock ; which, perhaps, was 
preferred to the old site^ as less exposed to the ravages of cor- 
sairs and other plunderers. It is in the way to the mountain 
Panhellenius^ from which it is separated by a narrow valley, 
which winds and runs far into the island. It is distant about 
three quarters of an hour from the sea, where nearest, the 
track narrow and rough. The houses are mean^ in number 
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dbout four hundred, rising on the slope, with fla^t rc^fs and 
terraces of gravel. It is remarkably free from gnats^, and 
other troublesome insects. The wells afford good water, biit 
the air is accounted unhealthy. On a summit above the 
town are some windmills, and cisterns or reservoirs, with the 
rubbish of a fortress erected by the Venetians in 1654. The 
houses, which in 1676* amounted to about fourscore, have 
b6en demolished, with the two churches ; one of which was 
for the Latin or Catholic Greeks, and had in it a monument 
of a Venetian governor, of mai^ble. .The iE^netans haye a 
bishop, and so many churches scattered over the island, that, 
as they affirm, the number equals the days in the year. We 
had this place in view at the temple of Jupiter, and after- 
wards I passed two days in it wkh a Greek of Athens, the 
govdltior ; no l^tk residing there* I th^i re-visited the ruin, 
and was near an ho«ir and a half riding to it^ though, in a 
stf^ght line, it is nbtfdr off. I was mouibtedona low mule, 
with a guide on foot, the track rough and bad; 

The soil of ^giiia id, as described by StaraBo, very «tohy, 
especially the bottoms, and naked, but in some places not 
unfertile in grain. Besides corn, it produces olives^ grapes, 
^nd plenty of almonds. Perhaps no island abounds more in 
doves, pigeons, and partridges. Of the latter, which have 
red legs, we sprang several covies ; and our caraboucheri, 
or captain, caught one with his hands. It has been related, 
that the iBginetans annually wage war with the feathered 
race, carefully collecting or breaking their eggs, to prevent 
their multiplying, and in consequence a yearly famine. They 
have no hares, foxes, or wplves. The rivers in summer are all 
dry. The vaiwode or governor farmed the revenue of the Grand 
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Seignior for twelve purses.* About half this sum was repaid 
yearly by the caratch-money, or poll-tax. 



CHAP. V. 

TFe arrive in the Piraus — Of the potis of Athens — Phalerum 
and Munychia — Remark on Phalerum — Piraus — The town — 
The long nuilh — Other fort^cations — Their state under the 
Romans — Present state of Phalerum and Munychia — Of the 
Piraeus — Inscriptions. 

Th£ vicinity of ^gina made Pericles style it the eye- 
sore of the Piraeus. It was distant only twenty miles. We 
sailed in the afternoon with a fair wind, and in the evening 
anchored in this renowned haven. We were hailed from the 
custom-house, and the captain went on shore. On his retunn 
we had the satisfaction to hear that the plague had not reach- 
ed Athens. We intrusted our recommendatory letters to a 
person departing for the city. Some Greeks, to whom the 
captain had notified his arrival^ came on board early in the 
morning. The wine circulated briskly, and their meeting 
was celebrated, as usual among this Uvely people, with singing,, 
fiddhng, and dancing. We Idft them, and were landed by the 
custom-house, exceedingly struck with the solemn silence, and 
solitude of this once crowded emporiunv* 

Athens had three ports near each other, thePiraeus,^ Muny- 
chia, and Phalerum. Of these the Piraeus is formed by a re- 
cess of the shore, which winds,, and by a small rocky peninsula 

* A purse is 500 piasters.. 
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spreading toward the sea. A craggy brow, called Munychia, 
separates it from the Phalerian and Munychian ports, which 
indent the narrow isthmuSf on the opposite or eastern side. It 
was an ancient tradition, that this whole peninsula had been 
an island, lying before the coast. The city was not more than 
twenty stadia, or two miles and a half from the sea by Phale- 
rum ; but the distance is perhaps increased. From the port 
it was thirty-five stadia, or four miles a quarter and a half; and 
more from Munychia, which is beyond. From the Piraeus it 
was forty stadia, or five miles, and, it is related, the city port 
was once as far. 

Phalerum was said to have been named from Phalerus, a 
companion of Jason in the Argonautic expedition. Theseus 
sailed from it for Crete r and Menestheus, his successor, foK 
Troy ; and it continued to be the haven of Athens to the time 
of Themistocles. It is a small port, of a circular form, the 
entrance narrow, the bottom a clean fine sand, visible through 
the transparent water. The farm of Arbtides and his monu- 
ment, which was erected at the public expense, were by this 
port. Munychia is of a difierent form or oval, and more con- 
siderable ; the mouth also narrow. 

The traveller, accustomed to deep ports and bulky shipping, 
may view Phalerum with some surprise ; but Arga is said to 
have been carried on the shoulder^s of the crew ; the vessels 
at the siege of Troy were drawn upon the shore, as a bulwark, 
before the camp ; and the mighty fleet of Xerxes consisted 
chiefly of liglrt barks and galleys. Phalerum, though a basin, 
shallow, and not large, may perhaps^ even now be capable of 
receiving an armament like that of Menestheus, 'though it 
consisted of fifty ships. 

The capital port was that called Piraeus. The entrance of 
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this is narpoir^ and formed by two rocky ppifii^! onet^el^ag- 
ingto the promontory of Eetion ; the other, to Aat of Alci- 
mus. Within were three stations for shipping ; Kantharus, 
so named from a hero ; Aphrodisium, from a. temple of 
Venus ; and 2^, the resort of vessels laden with grain. By 
it was a demos or borough-town of the same name before the 
time of Themistocles, who recommended theicxchanging its 
triple harbour for the single one of PhaleruQV hoth as more 
capacious, and as better situated for navigators. The wall 
was begutt by iaim, when archon, in the second year of the 
seventy-fifth Olympiad, four hundred and seventy-seven years 
.before Christ; and. aft^wards he urged the Athenians to 
complete it, as the importance c^ the plai^ deserved. This 
"whole fortification was of faewn stone, witl^ut cement or 
other material ; except lead and iron, which were used to 
hold together the exterior ranges or facmgs. It wfts so wide 
that the loaded carts could pass on it in different direc.ti<>ns ; 
and it was forty cubits high, which w^s. about half wl^t he 
had designed. The bpn€» of this great man, when transported 
from Magnesia by the MaeaAder, wwe, with propriety, depo- 
sited in the Piraeus, near t^ biggest pott, probably Kantha- 
rus, by which were the arsenals. " When you are got within 
the elbo^, which projects from the propiontory of Alcimus, 
where the water is smooth^ you are near the site of his toMb/' 
It was in sha{>e like an altar or rounds and on a large 
basement. 

The Piraeus, as Athens flourished, became the common 
emporium of all Greece. Hippodamus, an architect, cde- 
brated, besides other monuments of his genius, as the inventor 
of n^ny improvements in house-building, was employed to 
lay out the ground. Five porticoes, which uniting, formed 
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th^ long partic6^ were erected by the ports. Here was an 
agora, or mttrket-place ; and, farther from the sea, another 
called Hippodtimia. By the vessels were dweUings for the ma- 
riners. A theatre was opened, temples were raised, and the 
Piraeus, which surpassed the city in utility, began to equal 
it in dignity; IUhe cavities and windings of Munychia, 
natural and artificial, were filled with houses ; and the whole 
settlement, comprehending Phalerum and the ports of the 
Piraeus, with the arsenals, the store-houses, the famous armoury^ 
of which Philo was tho architect, and the sheds for three 
hundred, and afterwards four hundred triremes, resembled 
the city of Rhodes, whiieh had been planned by the same 
Hippodamus. The ports, on the commencement of the Pdo- 
ponnesian war, wer^ secured with chains. Centinels were 
stationed, and the Pineus was c*arefully guarded. 

It was the design of Themistocles to annex the Piraeus to 
the city by long walls. The side descending to Phalerum was 
begun. Cimon then furnished money, and made a ^fbunda- 
tion with chalk and massive stones, where the ground was 
wet and marshy. Pericles completed it, and erected the 
opposite wall. The Peloponnesian war impending, he was 
attentive to the fortifications in general. Callicrates was 
•his architect. 

The four hundred tyrants, who in the first year of the ninety- 
second Olympiad* usurped the government of Athens, know* 
ing that their power depended on the possession of the 
Piraeus, walled about the promontory Eetion. Soon after 
the Lacedaemonians insisted on the demolition of the long 
walh^ except only ten stadia, or a mile and a quarter, on each 

« B^ore Christ, 410* 
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side; and obtained it under the thirty tyrants.f Thrasy- 
bulus, the brave patriot, by whom these were expelled, forti- 
fied Munychia. Conon resolved to restore the walls of the 
Piraeus and the long walls ; and Demosthenes, to render the 
Piraeus yet more secure, added a double fosse. 

The Piraeus was reduced with great difficulty by Scylla, 
who demolished the walls, and set fire to the armoury and 
arsenals. In the civil war it was in a defenceless condition. 
Calenus, lieutenant to Caesar, seizedTit, invested Athens, and 
ravaged the territory. Strabo, who lived under the emperors 
Augustus end Tiberius, observes, that the many wars had des- 
troyed the long wallsj with the fortress of Munychia, and had 
contracted the Piraeus into a small settlement by the ports and 
the temple of Jupiter Saviour. This fabric was then adorned 
with wonderful pictures, the works of illustrious artists ; and 
on the outside, with statues. In the second century, besides 
houses for triremes, the temple of Jupiter and Minerva re- 
mained, with their images in brass ; and a temple of Venus, a 
portico, and the tomb of Themistocles. By Munychia was 
then a temple of Diana. By Phalerum was. a temple of Ce- 
res, of Minerva, and, at a distance, of Jupiter ; with altars 
of the unknown gods and of the heroes. 

We found by Phalerum and Munychia a few fragments, 
with rubbish. Some pieces of columns and a ruined church 
probably mark the site of one of the temples. In many 
places the rock, which is naked, has been cut away. On 
the brow toward Munychia a narrow ridge is left standing, 
with small niches and grooves cut in it, as by the lake of 



t The city bad expended not less than 1000 talents on the arsenal. They 
sold it to be removed for three talents. It was restored by Lycurgus. 
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Myfts, perhaps to receive tlie offerings made to the marine 
deities on landing; or, before embarking, to render them pro- 
pitions ; and for the insertion of voted tablets, as memorials 
of distress and of their assistance. One stone is hollowed 
so as to resemble a cen try-box. . The walling of the Pirafeus 
must have been greatly expedited by these quarries, which 
are mentioned by Xenophon. At Phalerum the soil appeared 
shallow, but produces corn. No trees or bushes grow there. 
The port of the Piraeus has been named Porto Lione, from 
the marble lioh seen in the chart, and also Porto Draco. 
The Hon has been described as a piece of admirable sculpture, 
ten feet high; and as reposing on its hinder parts. It was 
pierced, and, as son>e Ixave conjectured, had belonged to a 
fountain. Near Athens, in the way to Eleusis, was another, 
the posture couchant, probably its companion. Both these 
were removed to Venice by the famous general Morosini,* 
and are to be seen there, before the arsenal. At the mouth 
of the port are two ruined piers. A few vessels, mostly small- 
craft, frequent it. Some low land at the head seems an in- 
croachment on the water. The buildings are a mean cus- 
tom-house, with a few sheds; and by the shore,. on the east 
side, a warehouse belonging to the French ; and a Greek mo- 
nastery dedicated to St. Spiridion. On the opposite side is 
a rocky ridge, on which are remnants of the ancient wall, and 
of a gateway toward Athens. By the water edge are ves- 
tiges of building ; and going from the custom-house to the 
city on the right hand, traces of a small theatre in the side of 
the hill of Munychia.-f- 

* See Museum Venetianum, t. 9. 

+ It is mentioned by Tbucydides, Xenophon, and the orator Lysias. 
MmrsH Pirams^ p. 1940. 
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One of the marbles, which we brought from Athens, re- 
lates to the' sale of this theatre ; containing a decree for 
crowning with olive a person, who had procured an advance 
in the price ; and also for crowning the buyers, four in num- 
ber. On another marble, the honour of a front seat in the 
theatre, with an olive crown and several immunities and pri- 
vileges, is conferred on one Callidamus; and it is enacted, that 
the crown be proclaimed by the herald in the full assembly, to 
demonstrate that the Piraeensians had a proper regard for men 
of merit. This inscription is not more remarkable for its an- 
tiquity, which is very great, than for its fine preservation, 
being as fair as When first' reposited in the temple of Vesta. 
A third contained the conditions, on which the Piraeensians 
leased out the sea-shore, and salt-marshes, the Thes6um and 
other sacred portions. It is dated in the archonship of 
Archippus, about three hundred and eighteen years before 
Christ. 



CHAP. VJ. 

JVe set out for Athens — Two roads described by Pausanius — 
The barrow of Euripides — The public cisterns — M. Lyctt- 
bettus — We arrive at the French convent — Reception at 

Athens. 

After viewing the monastery of St. Spiridion and the 
ports, we returned to the custom-house, and waited to hear 
from Athens, not without some impatience. We saw the 
acropolis or citadel, with the great temple of Minerva, from 
tjie window. An archon, named landchi Isofime, to whom 
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we had sent, arrived before noon, attended by a servant, to 
welcome us ; and was followed by a capuchin friar, then re- 
siding in the French convent at Athens. We were detained 
until the sun was on the decline, when we set forward mounted 
on asses, or on horses laden with our baggage, 

Pausanias describes two ways from the ports to .Athens. 
By the road from Phalerum was a temple and statue of Juno, 
the building half burned, and without a door or roof; remain- 
ing, with a temple of Ceres by the port, unrepaired, as a me- 
morial of the enmity uf the bai baiians under Mardonius. By 
the entrance of the city was a tomb of the Amazon Antiope. 
On the other road, which led from the Piraeus, were ruins 
of the walls erected by Conon, with sepulchral monu- 
ments; among which, those of Menander and Euripides 
wer« the most noted. That of the latter poet was a ceno- 
taph, or mound of earth without his ashes. By the city-gate 
was a sepulchre of a soldier, who was represented standing 
near his horse, the sculpture by Praxiteles. The inclosures, 
.which now intervene, may have occasioned some small altera- 
tion in the course of the two roads. They were nearly in 
the same direction, and not far asunder. 

After passing the site of the theatre, and the termination 
of the rocky peninsula, we had on the right hand a level spot 
covered with stones, where, it is probable, was the remoter- 
agora of the Piraeus. Farther on, by the road side, is a clear 
area within a low mound, formed perhaps by concealed 
rubbish of the walls of the temple of Juno. We then en- 
tered among vineyards and cotton grounds, with groves ojF 
olive trees. On one side rises a large barrow, it is likely the 
cenotaph of Euripides, In a tree was a kind of coucli, 
sheltered with boughs, belonging to a man employed to watch 

E 3. 
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there during the vintage. The foul weather we experienced 
at sea had extended to Attica, where heavy showers had 
fallen, with terrible thunder nnd lightning, flooding the land 
and doing much damage. An Albanian peasant was expecting 
the return of the archon, who was one of the annual magis- 
trates called Epitropi or Procurators, with a present of very 
-fine grapes, on which we regaled ; and another, who was re- 
tiring with his leather bucket, hanging flacdd at his back, en*> 
abled us to get water from a well about mid-way. 

Beyond Uie vineyards are the public cisterns, from which 
water is dispensed to the gardens and trees below, by direction 
of the owners, ^ch paying by the hour, the price rising and 
falling in proportion to the scarcity or abundance. In the 
front is a weeping willow, by which is inserted a marble with 
an anci^it sepulchral inscription in fair characters. Beyond 
the cisterns is the mountain once called Lycabettus, lyipg 
before the acropolis. It b bare or covered with wild sage 
and plants, except where the scanty soil will admit the plough. 
It was formerly in repute for olives. We saw behind the cis- 
terns a marble status, sedent; as we su{>posed, of a philoso- 
pher. It was sunk in the ground, and the face much injured, 
but we were told had befen discovered, hot many years before, 
entire. 

The road, dividing at the cisterns, branches through the 
plain, which is open and of a barren aspect. The way to the 
left of Lycabettus, which anciently led to the Piiaean gate, 
now passes on between the solitary temple of Tliesi us, and 
the naked hill of the Areopagus, where the town begins. On 
that side is also a track leading over Lycabettus. We pro- 
ceeded by the way to the right, on which, at some distance 
from the cisterns, is an opening in the mountain^ and a rocky 
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road worn with wheeU, separating the hill <^ the Museum 
from Lycabettus, and Qoce leading to the Melataisian gate, 
which was before the acropolis. 

We kept on in the plain, and crossed the dry bed of the 
Ilissus. On our left were the door-^fays of ancient sepuU 
chreshewn out in the rock ; the Museum, and on it the mar- 
ble mouuinent of Phil>pappus ; and then the lofty acropolis, 
beneath which we passed. Before us was a temple standing 
on the farther bank ot the Ilissus ; and some tall columns, of 
vast size, the remains of the temple of Jupiter Olympius. 
We ai rived at the French convent, which is at this extremity 
of tiie town, inBnitely delighted and awed by the majesty 
of situation, the solemnity and grandeur of the ruins which 
had met us. 

Early in the morning we were visited by the French consul. 
Monsieur de Gaspari ; and by the archons or principal Greeks 
in a body. With the latter came an Italian named Lombardi, 
who had resided several years at Athens, and who was known 
to one of my companions. This man was w^U received by the 
Turks, who regarded him as a Mahometan, and as he ^effected 
humility, and poverty, had bestowed on him the appellation 
of Dervish. He offered to serve us, and we found it our 
interest to employ him. He attended us on our visit of cere- 
mony to Achmet Aga, the chief Turk of Athens ; to the 
vaiwode or governor of the city ; to the disdar or officer who 
commands in the acropolis ; to the mufti ; the archbishop, 
and archons ; interpreted for us, and adjusted the presents, 
necessary to be made, for the purchase of permission to exa* 
mine the antiquities and of protection during our stay ; with 
the smaller gratuities to inferior persons. We were pleased 
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with the civil behaviour of the people in general, and enjoyed 
a tranquillity to which we had long been strangers. 



CHAP. VII. 

The city of Cecrops — Athens burned by the Persians^ 4^. — 
Under the Macedonians — Receives a Roman garnson — De- 
faced by Sylla — State under the Roman emperors — Go- 
verned by a pro-consul — Kindness of Hadrian — The citywall 
restored — Besieged and taken — Favoured by Constantine the 
Great — In danger from the Goths — Sacked by Alaric — A 
chasm in its history — Under various masters after the twelfth 
century — Unknoxvn in the sixteenth — Ancient extent of the 
walls. 

It was the boast of the early Athenians, that their origin 
was from the land which they inhabited, and their antiquity 
co*equal with the sun. The reputed founder of their city 
was Cecrops, who uniting a body of the natives,* then living 
dispersed and in caves, settled on the rock of the acropolis. 
He was there secure from inundation, a calamity much 
dreaded after the deluge, which had happened under Ogyges, 
one 'hundred and ninety years before. The hill was nearly 
in the centre of his little territory ; rising majestically in the 
middle of the plain, as if designed by nature for the seat of 
government. The town and its domain were called Cecropia, 
but the name of the former was afterwards changed in' ho- 
nour of Minerva. Her dispute with Neptune was said to 
have happened in this reign, and on the second day of the 
month called Boedromion. Neptune displayed his power 

* Before Troy was taken 335 years. 
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by striking the rock with his trident, when salt water arose ; 
and Minerva, by producing the oHve tree, which it is related 
was long peculiar to Attica. This town was watered by a 
copious fountain, which failed after an earthquake. Beneath 
it lived artificers and husbandmen, chiefly on the south side, 
until the time of Theseus ; the houses not spreading then in 
every directicm round about, as in subsequent ages. A wan- 
dering people, called Pelasgi, were first employed to level the 
summit of the rock, and to encompass it with a waU, which 
they completed, except on the south, where the deficiency 
was supplied by trunks of olive trees, and palisades. The 
entrance was by nine gates. Afterwards Cimon, son of Mil- 
tiades, erected the wall on the south side, with the spoils he 
had taken in the Persian war. 

The tyranny of Pisistratus was celebrated by his getting 
possession of the acropolis or citadel, from which he could 
command and overawe the. town below. His son Hippias 
was expelled, and then followed the invasion by Darius, and 
the battle of Marathon. Thirty-three years after this, Athens 
was. taken, and set on fire by Xerxes ; and, in the next year, 
by hjs general Mardonius ; but, on the victories of Platce 
and Salamis, it emerged from ruin to superior lustre and 
extended dominion. The Peloponnesian war then ensued ; 
the long walls were demolished ; and it vr?fi even proposed to 
raze the city, and lay waste the plain. 

The victory obtained over the Thebans at Mantinea left 
Athens at leisure to indulge in el^ant dissipaticm. A poet 
was preferred to a general, and vast sums were expended on 
plays and public spectacles. At this period Philip of Mace- 
donia was aspiring to the empire of Greece and Asia. Alex- 
ander, his son, sacrificed an hecatomb to Minerva at Athens, 
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and fortified the Piraeus to keep the city in subjection. On 
his death the. Athenians revolted, but were defeated by An- 
tipater, who garrisoned Munychia. Tliey rebelled again, 
but the garrison and oligarchy were re-instated. De- 
metrius,* the Phalerean, who was made governor, bfeauti- 
fied the city, and they erected to him three hundred and 
sixty statues, which, on his expulsion, they den^olished ; ex- 
cept one in the acropolis. Demetrius Poliorcetes withdrew 
the garrison and restored the denaocracy, when they deified 
him, and lodged him in the Opisthodomos, or the back part 
of the Parthenon, as a guest to be entertained by their Mi- 
nerva. Afterwards they decreed, that the Piraeus, with Mu- 
nychia, should be 9t his disposal ; and he took the Museum. 
They expelled his garrison, and he was persuaded by Crate- 
rus, a philosopher, to leave them free. Antigonus Gonates, 
the next king, maintained a garrison in Atbens ; but,- on the 
death of his.soh JDeraeiriiis, the people, with the assistance of 
Aratus, regained their liberty ; and the Piraeus, Munychia, 
Salamis, and Suninm, on pdyinga sum of money. 

Philip, sob of Dem^iius^ eQdamping near the city, de- 
stroying and burning the Sepulchres and temples in the vil- 
lages, and layiosg their territory waste, the Athenians were 
reduced to. sohcit; protection from theJRomans, a«d to re- 
ceive a garrison, which remained until the war with Mithri- 
dates, king of Pontus, when the tyrant Aristioii made them 
revolt. 

Archelat^, the Athenian general, unable to withstand the 
Roman fury, relinquished the long wallsj and retreated into 

* Thb Demetrius was the author of the ancient and famous Chronicon inscribed 
on marble at Paros, and now preserved, but not entire, at Oxford, See Daniel 
LXX, p. 4S0. Rome, 1772 
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the Piraeus and Munychia. Sylla laid siege to .the Piraeus, 
and to the city, in which Aristion commanded. He was in- 
formed, that some persons' had been OFerheafd talking in the 
Ceramicus, mid blaming Aristion for hvsneg^t of the ammeb 
about the Heptachalcos, where the wall was acoeesifole* Sjrlla 
resolved to storm theret, and about midnight enteired . the 
town, at the gate called Dipyloo or the Firsan^ having le^ 
veiled all obstacles ta the way between it and the gate of the 
Ptrasus. Arktion fled to the acropoUs, but was compdled 
to suirender hy tiM want of water, when he was dragged from 
the temple of Minerva, and put to death. Sylla burned the 
Pirsus and Moitychia, and defeced the city and suburbs, 
not sparing even the sepulchres. 

In the civil war, the Athenians took the side of Pompey. 
Cassar, generously refused to punish the city, which afterwards 
caressed his murderers. They next joined Antony, ^ho 
gave them iBgina and Cea, with other islands. Augustus 
was unkind to them, and they revolted, four years before he 
died. Under Tiberius, the city was declining, but free, and 
mgarded as an ally of the Romans. The high privilege of 
having a lictor to precede the magistrates was conferred on 
it by Greimimicus ; but he was censured as treating with too 
mudh 'Oondesoension a mixture of nations, inistead of ge^ 
iiuine Athenians, whieh rare was then considered as extinct. 

The«nperor Vespasian reduc^ Achaia to a province pay- 
ing tribute and 'goe^rerned by a pro-consul. Nerva was more 
propitious to ^the. Athenians ; ahd Pliny, under Trajan his 
sttttotfiior, exfaofts IVfaximiis taJoe mindfol wJuther he ivas 
sent,:Uy fule'g6nMi|M»^Mece,ac8tate composed of free cMmb. 
^' You #tll revtM tbe^gods ^nd Jmhsest^eiv fiianders. You 
will itflfjpeot tlielr'p(ns«iiie>gldry, axld Ji^nr^heir a^. Ytm 
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will honour them for the famous deeds, which are truly, nay 
for those which are fabulously recorded of them. Remember 
it is Athens you approach.^' This city was now entirely 
dkp^ident on^Rcobe, and was reduced to sell Delos, and the 
Islands ia its possession. 

Hadriaii, who was at once empefor and an archon of 
Athens, gave the city laws compile from Draco, Solbn, and 
the codes of ^ other legislators ; and displayed his affection for 
it by unboamded liberality. Athens leflourished, and its ' 
beauty was r^^ewed. Antoninus Pius, who succeeded, and 
Antoninus the philosopher, were also bene^H^tors. 

The barbarians, in the rdgn of Valman, besieging The^sa* 
lonica, all Greece was terrified, and the Athenians restored 
their city-wall, which had been dismantled by Sylla, and af- 
i:OTwards neglected. 

Under the next emperor, who was the archon Gallienus, 
Athens was besieged, the archontic office ceased, atid the 
strategus or general who had before acted as overseer of the 
agora, or market, then became their supreme magistrate. Un- 
der Claudius, his successor, the city was taken, but soon re- 
• covered. 

It is related, that Constantine, when emperor, gloried in the 
title of general of Athens, and rejoiced exceedingly oSn obtain** 
ing, from this people, the honour of a statue with an inscrip- 
tion, which he acknowledged by a yearly gratuity of many 
bushels of grain. He conferred on the governor of Attica 
and Athens the title of grand duke^ fUync^vK^ That office was 
at firs^am3ual; but afterwards hereditary. His son Constim3 
bestowed several islands on the city, to suppily it with corn. 

In the time of Theodosius the First, three hundred and 
eighty ^mn «ftcr Christ, the Goths laid wastfe Thessaly and 
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Epirus; butHieodoras, geiwra] of the.Acbsans, by his pn^ 
dent conduct^ preserved the cities of Greece from pillage^ ua^ 
the inhabitants from being led into captivity. A statue ,of 
marble was erected to him at Athens by order of the city ; and 
afterwards one of brass, by commandof the emperor, as ap- 
pears from an inscription in a church, dedicated to a saint of 
the same name, not far from the French convent. It is on a 
round pedestal, which suppprts a flat stone serving for the 
holy table. Eodocia, the wife of Theodosius the Second, was 
an Athenian. 

The fatal period now approached, and Athens was about 
to eiperience a conqueror ihore savage even than Sylla. 
This was Alaric, king of the Goths ; who, under the empe- 
rors Arcadius and Honorius, overran Gl^eece and Italy, sack- 
ing, pillaging, and destroying. Then the Peloponnesian 
- towns were overturned, Arcadia and LacedmBon were laid 
waste, the two seas by the isthinus were burnished with the 
flames of Corinth, and the Athenian matrons were dragged 
in chains by barbarians. The invaluable treasures of anti- 
quity, it is related, were removed ; the stately and magnifi- 
cent structures converted, into piles of ruin ; and Athens was 
stripped of evdry thing splendid or remarkable. Synesius, 
a writer of that age, compares, the city to , a victim, of 
which the body had been consumed, and the hide only 
remained. 

- After this event, Athens became an unimportant place, and 
as obscure as it once liad been famous. We read that the 
cities of Hellas were put into a state of defence by Justinian, 
who repaired the walls^ which at Corinth had been subverted 
by an earthquake, and at Athens and in Boeotia were impaired 
by age ; and here we take a long farewell of this city. A 
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lehtbsm of near ftew^ htnidre^ history » ex-* 

tSept that «lK>i]t the year llSOy it furnished Roger the First, 
king of Sicily, vritk a number of artificers, Mrhom he settled &t 
Pftlermo, wher^ they introduced the culture of sttk, which then 
passed intb ItiAy. The worms had beai brought from India 
to Constantinople in the reign of Justinian. 

Athens, as it were, re-emerges from obhvion iB the thir- 
teenth century, under Baldwin, but besieged, by a general of 
Theodorus Lascaris, the Greek emperor. It was taken in' 
1427 by Sultan Morat. Boniface, marquis of Montserrat, 
possessed it, with a garrison ; cefter whom it wds goventied 
by Delves^ of the house of Arragon. On his death, at was 
seized with l^acedonia, Tbessaly, Boeptia, Pbocts, and the 
Peloponnesus, by Bajazet ; and then^ wkh the island £8ate» 
by the Spaniards of Catalonia in the reign of the Greek tut- 
peror Andronicus Patelogus the elder. These were* dispos- 
sessed by Reinerius Aociaioli, a Florentine ; who Iciaving no 
legitimate male issue, bequeathed it to the state of Venice. 
His natural son, Antony, to whom he had given Thebes with 
Boeotia, expelled the Venetians. He was succeeded in the 
dukedom by his kinsman Nerius, who was displaced by U» 
own brother named Antony, but recovered the government^ 
when he died. NeriUs, leaving only an infant son, was sue* 
ceeded by his wife. She was ejected by Mahomet, on a com^ 
plaint froni Francus, the son of the second Antony, who con* 
fined her at Megara, and made away with her ; but, her son 
accusing him to Mahomet the Second, the Turkish army under 
Omar advanced^ and he surrendered the citadel in 1455; the 
Latins refusing to succour him, unless the Athenisms would 
embrace their religious tenets, Mahomet, it^is rdlated> whan 
he had finished the war with the despot of the Morea four 
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The janizaries informed hire of ajconRput^, and FraRcv$ Ac-- 
eiaioliv who iwimiMndf lord c£ Boopfeiat mw ^to^ d«j»th. In 
14^ the <Vaietians. landed a(tthftPir«i|$9 surprised Uiecity, 
and canwd off-ik^mplaj^^rmdti»ptfi^ff!^ to £«Ipk3&9.« 

it is remarkable cthat ^fter the^ej^vi^nts Atkem WM 9g^n 
in a manner forgotten. So late^ as ukovt% the middle 9f tibe 
sixteenth century, the city was commonly believed to have 
been utterly destroyed, and not to exbt, except a few huts 
of poor fishermen. Crusius, a learned and inquisitive Ger- 
man, procured more authentic information from his Greek 
correspondents residing in Turkey, which he published in 
1584, to awaken curiosity, and to promote farther disco- 
veries. One of these letters is from a native of Nauplia^a town 
nMff Argoa in the Motep.. T^e ivtiter says, thftt fate had 
been ofi«aat Athens^ and Idiat it stilLotMitaiaed things wor&y 
to be seen, some o£ which he eniKoentes^ aodtiiiM. subjiuQf r 
^ but why do I dwell on .thia:placeF It is. Jts tlK^akiiirof; an 
animaU whteh lias-^be^i long dead/^ 

The walls ef Athens, when the oly vias is itsipro6p«ntj,> 
w^ the Pirssus, were one huadsed and niiwty^iBeistMUft».or 
twenty-four miles, a quarter, and a half, ia;cirfiiiml«aoiM; 
the calculation b^ng made as ftdlows : 

The wail enccMnpassixig the iPifSBua with MmijMshiai sixt^ 
stadia, w seven miks and a half. 

The Jong walls joining the Pir^iii to tfae)(»ty^ northpside,, 
forty stadia, or five miles ; soutiMide, thirty stadia^^os fimr 
miks, a quarter, and a half. 

T%e exterior city wall joining ^tiie Img vmil$y,iQittf^ihxee^ 
stadia, or five miles, a quarter, and a half .^ 
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The middle or interior wall, between the long zmllSf seven- 
teen stadia, or two miles and half a quarter. 

By this computation, the circuit of the city-wall alone was 
sixty stadia, or seven miles and a half. The part toward 
Hymettus and Pen tele, the mountains on the east and north- 
east, was of brick. The plain also was then covered with 
demi or towns, and with villas richly furnished. 



CHAP. VIII. 

Of modern Athens — The antiquities — The citadel — Its ancient 
and present state — Remark. 

' Athens is placed by geographers in fifty-three degrees 
of longitude. Its latitude was found by Mr. .Vernon, an En- 
glish traveller, to be thirty-eight d^rees and five minutes. It 
id how called " 'ABnvn^ Athini^ and is not inconsiderable, either 
in extent or the number of inhabitants. It enjoys a fine tem- 
perature, and a serene sky^ The air is clear und wholesome, 
though not so ddicately soft as in Ionia. The town stands 
beneath the aoropdis co* citadel, not encompassing the rock, 
as formerly, but spreading into the plain ^ chiefly on the west 
and Qorthrwest Corsairs infesting it, the avenues were 
secured, and in 1676 the gates were regularly shut after sun- 
9^ It is now open again^ but several of tlie gateways re* 
midn, and a guard of Turks patroles at ioiidnight. Some 
masses of brick-work, standing separate, without the town, 
beldnged, perhaps, to the andent wall, of which oth^r traces 
also appear. The houses are mostly mean, and straggling ; 
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many with large areas or courts before them. In the lanes, 
the high walls on each side, which are commonly white- washed, 
reflect strongly the heat of the sun. The $treets are very ir- 
regular ; and anciently were neither uniform nor handsome. 
They have water conveyed in channels from Mount Hy- 
mettus, and in the bazar or market-place is a large fountain. 
The Turks have several mosques and public baths. The 
Greeks have convents for men and women ; with many 
churches, in which service is regularly performed ; and, be- 
sides these, they have numerous oratories or chapels, some in 
ruins or consisting of bare walls, fr^uented only on the an- 
niversaries of the saints to whom they are dedicated. A por- 
trait of the owner on board is placed in them on that occa- 
sion^ and removed when the solemnity of the day is over. 

Besides the more stable antiquities, of which an account 
will be given in the sequel, many detached piece? are found 
in the town, by the fountains, in the streets, the walls^ the 
houses, and churches. Among these are fragments of sculp- 
ture ; a marble chair or two, which probably belonged to the 
gymnasia, or theatres ; a sun-dial at the catholicon or Cathe- 
dral, in:scribed with the name of the maker ; and, at the archi- 
cpiscopal housie close by, a very curious vessel of marble, used 
as a cistern to receive water, but once serving, it is likely, as 
a public standard or measure. Many columns occur ; with 
some maimed statues ; and pedestals, several with inscriptions, 
and almost buried in earth. A custom has prevailed, as at 
Chios, of fixing in the wall, over the gateways and doors of 
the houses, carved stones, most of which exhibit the funeral 
supper. In the courts of the houses lie many round stelae, or 
{>illars, once placed on the graves of the Athenians ; and a 
great number are still to beseen applied to the same use in 
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the Turkish burying-grotlnds before the acropolis. These ge- 
nerally have concise inscriptions containing the name of the 
person, and of the town and tribe, to which the deceased 
belonged. Demetrius, th* Phalerean, who endeavoured to 
restrain sepulchral luxury, enacted, that no person should 
have more than one ; and that the height should not exceed 
three cubits. Anothei^ ipecies, which tesembles our modem 
head-stoneii, it sometimes addrnfcd t^rth sculpture, and has an 
epitaph in verse. We s4# a few mutilated Hermee. These 
were busts on long 'quadrangular bases, the heads frequently 
of brass, invented by the Athenians. At first they wem 
made to represent only Hermes or Mercury, and designed as 
guardians of the sepulchres, in which they were lodged ; but 
afterwards the houses, streets, and porticoes of Athens, were 
adorned with them, and rendered venerable by a multitude of 
portraits of iUxwtrious men and women, of heroes and of 
gods : and, it is related, Hipparchus, son of Pisistratus, 
erected them in the demi or borough-towns, and by the road 
side, inscribed with moral apophthegms in elegiac verse r thus 
may ng them vehicles of instruction. 

The acropolis, asty, or citadel, was the city of Cecrops. 
It is now a fortress, with a thick irregular wall, standing on 
the brink of precipices, ' and inclosing a large area, about 
twice as long as broad. Some portions of the ancient wall 
may l>e discovered on the outside, particularly at the two ex- 
treme angles ; and in many places it is patched with pieces 
of columns, and With marbles taken from the ruins. A consi- 
derable sum had been recently expended on the side next Hy- 
rnettus, which Was finished before we arrived. The scaffold- 
ing had been removed to the end toward Pentclc, but money 
was wanting, arid the Wtftkmen were withdrawn. Thegarri- 
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son consists of a few Turks, who reside there with their fami- 
lies, and are called by the Greeks Castriani^ or the soldiers of 
the castle. These hollow nightly from their station above the 
town, to approve their vigilance. Their houses overlook the 
city, plain, and gulf, but the situation is as airy as pleasant, 
and attended with so many inconveniencies, that those who 
are able, and have the option, prefer living below, when not on 
duty. The rock is lofty, abrupt and inaccessible, except the 
front, which is toward the Piraeus ; and on that quarter is a 
mountainous ridge, within cannon-shot. It is destitute of 
water fit for drinking, and supplies are daily carried up 
lA earthem jars, on horses, and asses, from one of the conduits 
in the town. 

The acropolis furnished a very ample field to the ancient 
virtuoso. It was filled with monuments of Athenian glory, 
and exhibited an amazing display of beauty, of opulence, and 
of art ; each contending, as it were, for the superiority. It ap* 
peared as one entire offering to the deity, surpassing in ex- 
cellence, and astonishing in richness. Heliodorus, named 
Periegetes, the guide, had employed on it fifteen books. The 
curiosities of various kinds, with the pictures, statues, and 
pieces of sculpture, were so many and so remarkable, as 
to supply Polemo Periegetes with matter for four volup^es ; 
atid Strabo^affirnis, that as Jiaaay woiild b6 required in treating 
of other portions of Athens and of Attica. In particular, 
the number of statues was prodigious. Tiberius Nefo, who 
was fond of images, plundered the acropolis, a^ well as Del- 
phi and Olympia; yet Athens, and eacH of these places, 
had not fewer than three thousand remaining in the time of 
Pliny. Jlven Pausanius aeeois here to be distressed by the 
multipUcity of his sUfegect. But thb banquet, as it were, of 
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the senses has long been withdrawn ; and is now become like 
the tale of a vision. The spectator views with concern the 
marble ruins intermixed with mean flat-roofed cottages, and 
extant amid rubbish the sad memorials of a nobler people, 
which, however, as visible from the sea, should have intro- 
duced modern Athens to more early notice. They whore- 
ported it was only a small village, must,, it has been surmised, 
have beheld the acropolis through the wrong end of their te- 
lescopes. 

When we consider the long series of years, wliich has 
elapsed, and the variety of fortune, which Athens has under- 
gone, we may wonder that any portion of the old city has 
escaped, and that the site still furnishes an ample fund of curious 
entertainment. Atticus is represented by Cicero as receiving 
more pleasure from the recollection of the eminent men it 
had produced, than from the stately edifices and exquisite 
works of ancient art, with which it then abounded. The tra- 
veller need not be so refined to derive satisfaction even now 
from seeing Athens. 



CHAP. IX. 

Of Pericles — C^his buildings — Entrance of ike acropolis — The 
propylia— Story of the architect — The temple of victory ^ or 
right Tsmg of the propyUa — The left wing — Present state of 
the propyUa-T^Ofthe temple — Ignorance of the Turks and 
Greeks— T Of Jhe Iff t mng — The' propyUa when ruined — In- 
scription on a pedestqL 

It was the fortune of Athens, while flourishing in glory, 
dominion, and revenue, to produce Pericles, a mftn as distin* 
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guished by the vastness of his idea, as by the correctness of 
his taste, and as eloquent as splendid. His enemies declaim- 
ing against his temples and images, and comparing the city 
with its gilding and painting to a vain woman hung with 
jewels, he took occasion to shew, it was wisdom to convert 
the prosperity of a state, sufficiently prepared for war, into 
its perpetual ornament by public works, which excited every 
liberal art, moved every hand, and dispensed plenty to the 
labourer and artificer, to the mariner and merchant ; the 
whole city being at once employed, maintained and beautified 
by itself. " Think ye,'' said he, " it is much I have ex- 
pended ?'' Some answered very much. " Be mine then,*' he re- 
plied, ^^ the whole burthen, and mine the honour of inscribing 
the edifices raised for you." But the multitude refiised, 
and calling out, bade him take from the treasury and spare 
not. 

The architects employed by Pericles were possessed of con- 
summate skill in their profession, and Phidias was his over- 
seer. The artificers in the various branches were emulous to 
excel the materials by their workmanship. To grandeur of 
proportion were added inimitable form and grace. The vi- 
gour of one administration accomplished what appeared to 
require the united eflbrts of many ; yet each fabric was as 
mature in perfection, as if it had been long in finishing. Plu- 
tarch affirms, that, in his time, the structures of Pericles alone 
demonstrated the relations of the ancient power, and wealth 
of Hellas not to be romantic. In their character was an excel- 
lence peculiar and unparalleled. Even then they retained 
all their original beauty. A certain freshness bloomed upon 
them, and preserved their faces uninjured ; as if they pos- 
sessed a never-fading spirit, and had a soul insensible to age« 
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The remains of some of these edifices^ still extant in the acro^ 
polis, cannot be beheld without admiration. 

The acropolis has now, as formerly, only one entrance, 
which fronts the Pir^us. The ascent is by traverses and rude 
fortifications, furnished with cannon, but without carriages 
and neglected. By the second gate is the station of the 
guard, who sits cross-legged under cover, much at his ease, 
smoking his pipe, or drinking coffee ; with his companions 
about him in like attitudes. Over this gate-way is an inscrip* 
tion in large characters on a stone turned upside down, and 
black from the fires made below. It records a present of a 
pair of gates. 

Going farther up, you come to the ruins of the propy 16a, 
an edifice, which graced the entrance into the citadel. This 
was one of the structures of Pericles, who began it when Eu- 
thymenes was archon, four hundred and thirty-five years be* 
fore Christ. It was completed in five years, at the expense 
of two thousand and twelve talents. It was of marble, of the 
doric order, and had five doors to afford an easy passage to 
the multitudes, which resorted on business, or devotion, to 
the acropolis. 

While this fabric was building, the architect, Menesicles, 
whose activity equalled his skill, was hurt by a fall, and the 
physicians despaired of his life ; but Minerva, who was pro- 
pitious to thjB undertaking, appeared, it was said, to Pericles, 
and prescribed a remedy, by which he was speedily and 
easily cured. It was a plant or herb growing round about 
the acroi>olis, and called afterwards parthenium. 

The right wing* of the propyl6a was a temple of victory. 

* Pausanias, p. 20. Ttty^eHpowvKBui^ysy ^a — ev apio$^ oliciffM $xor ypafac.*-^ 
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They related that Mge^s had stood there, viewing the sea, 
and anxious for the return of his son Theseus, who was gone 
to Crete, with the tributary children to be delivered to the 
Minotaur* The vessel, which carried them, had black sails 
suiting the occasion of its voyage ;and it was agreed, that, 
if Theseus overcame the enemy, their colour ^ould be 
changed to white. The neglect of this signal was fatal to 
^geus, who on seeing the sails unaltered, threw himself down 
headlong from the rock, and perished. The idol was named 
Victory mthout wings; it was said, because the news of the- 
success of Theseus did not arrive, but with the conqueror. 
It had a pomegranate in the right band, and a helmet in 
the left. As the statue was without pinions, it was hoped 
the godded would remain for ever on the spot. 

On the left wing of the propyl6a, and fronting the temple* 
of Victory, was a building decorated with paintings by Pa- 
^yg'^^tus, of which an account vi given by Pausanias. This 
edifice, as well as the temple, was of the done order, the co- 
lumns fluted, and without bases. Both contributed alike 
to the uniformity and grandeur of the design ; and the whole 
fabric, when finished, was deemed equally magnificent and 
ornamental. The interval between Pericles and Pausanias 
consists of several centurias. TTie propyl6a remained entire 
in the time of this topographer, and, as will be shewn, conti- 
nued nearly so to a much later period. It had then a roof 
of white marble, which was unsurpassed either in the size o£ 



Wheler, p. 338, and Spon, p. 137^ not attending enough to this passage, have mistaken, 
one wing for the other ; substituting die right and left of the human body, for the 
right and kft of the propyl^. 
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the stones, or in the beauty of their arrangement ; and before 
each wing was an equestrian statue. 

The propyl6a have ceased to be the entrance of the acro- 
pohs. The passage, which was between the columns in the 
centre, is walled up almost to their capitals, and above is a 
battery of cannon. The way now winds before the front of 
the ancient structure, and, turning to the left hand among 
rubbish and mean walls, you come to the back part, and to 
the five door-ways. The soil without is risen higher than the 
top of the two smaller. There, under the vault and cannon, 
lies a heap of large stones, the ruin of the roof. 

The temple of Victory, standing on an abrupt rockt has its 
back and one side unincumbered with the modern ramparts. 
The columns in the front being walled up, you enter it by a 
breach in the side within the propyl6a. It was used by the 
Turks as a magazine for powder, until about the year 1656 ; 
igrfaen a sudden explosion, occasioned by lightning, carried 
away the roof, with a house erected on it, belonging to the 
ofEcer who commanded in the acropohs, whose whole family, 
'Cxcept a girl, perished. The women of the Aga continued to 
ijihabitin this quarter^ but it is now abandoned and in ruins. 

The cell o£ the temple of Victory, which is of white mar- 
ble, vjery thick, and strongly cemented, sufficiently witnesses 
the great violence it has undergone ; the stones in many places 
being disjointed, as it were, and forced from their original 
position. Two of these making an acute angle, the exterior 
edges touching, without a crevice ; and the light abroad being 
much fitronger than in the room, which has a modern roof and 
is dark; the portion in contact becoming pellucid, had illu- 
mined the vacant space with a dim colour, resembling that of 
amber. We were desired to examine this extraordinary 
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appearance, which the Greeks regarded as a standing miracle, 
and which the Turks, who could not confute them, beheld 
with equal astonishment. We found in the gap some coals, 
which had been brought on a bit of earthen ware for the pur- 
pose of burning incense, as we supposed, and also a piece 
of wax taper, which probably had been lighted in honour of 
the saint and author of the wonder ; but our Swiss unfortu- 
nately carrying his own candle too far in, the smoke black- 
ened the marble, and destroyed the phaenomenon. 

The building opposite to the temple has served as a fouu- 
dation for a square lofty tower of ordinary masonry. The 
columns of the front are walled up, and the entrance is by a 
low iron gate in the side. It is now used as a place of confine- 
ment for delinquents ; but in 167& was a powder magazine. 
In the wall of a rampart near it are some fragments of ex- 
quisite sculpture, representing the Athenians fighting with the 
Amazons. These belong to the frieze, vrfaich was then stand- 
ing. In the second century, when Pausanias lived, much of 
the painting was impaired by age, but some remained, and 
the subjects were chiefly taken from the Trojan story. The 
traces are since vanished. 

TRie pediment of the tempFe of Victory, with that of the* 
opposite wing, is dtescribed as remaining in 1676; but on each; 
building a square tower had been erected. One of the steps 
m the front of the propyl6a was entire, with the four co- 
lumnSy their entablature and the pedhnent. The portico, to- 
which the fi^e door-way a belonged, consisted of a large 
square room, roofed with slabs of marble, which were laid on 
two great marble beams, and sustained by four beautifiil 
columns.. These were Ionic, the proportions of this ordec 
best suiting that purpose, as taller than the doric; the reason 
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it was likewise preferred in the pronaos of the temple of Vic- 
tory. The roof of the propjl6a, after standing above two 
thousand years, was probably destroyed, with all the pedi- 
ments, by the Venetians in 1687, when they battered the 
castle in front, firing red-hot bullets, and took it, but were 
compelled to resign it again to the Turks in the following year. 
The exterior walls, and, in particular, a side of the temple of 
Victory, retain many marks of their hostilities. 

Pausanias was really, or pretended to be, ignorant, to 
whom the equestrian statues, before the wings of the propyl6a, 
belonged. One of the pedestals, which remains, will supply 
this deficiency. The whole is immured, except the front; 
which has been much battered by cannon-shot; and on 
this, my companions, while busied in measuring and drawing, 
discovered some Greek letters, high above the ground. After 
repeated trials, in which I was assisted by a pocket-telescope, 
I procured the inscription, which may be thus translated; 
" The people have erected . Marcus Agrippa, son of Lucius, 
thrice consul, the friepd of Caius.*' The third consulate of 
Marcus Agrippa falls on the year of Rome, seven hundred 
and twenty six,* when his colleague was the Caius here record- 
ed, Caius Caesar Octavianus the seventh time consul, who 
was dignified by the Roman senate, in this memorable year, 
with the title of Augustus ; by which he was distinguished 
after the l6th of February. The consulate commenced on 
the calends or 1st of January. It follows, that the pedestal 
was inscribed between this day, and the l6th of the succeed-^' 
ing month; or, at farthest, before the notification of this 
signal and recent honour had arrived in Greece ; for after- 

• Before Christ, 27. 
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wards to have omitted the name Augustus, would have been 
an affront both to Caiiis, and to the senate. The two friends, 
it is hkely, were joined in the Athenian decree, and as 
Agrippa graced the approach to the propyl6a on the left hand, 
Caius was on the right. The theatre in the Ceramicus was 
called for some time the JgrippSum^ probably as a compli- 
ment to this Agrippa. No dog or goat was suffered to en- 
ter the propyl6a. 



CHAP. X. 

Of the Parthenon — Of the statue of Minerva — ^Of Phidias — 
The statue remaining after JiUian — When remoDed — The tem- 
ple when ruined — T>escribed in 1676 — Present state — The 
pediments — Other sculptures — Copied hy Mr. Pars. 

The chief ornament of the acropolis was the parthenon, 
or great temple of Minerva, a most superb and magnificent 
fabric. The Persians had burned the edifice, which before 
occupied the site, and was called hecatoinpedon, from its 
being a hundred feet square. The zeal of Pericles, and of 
all the Athenians was exerted in providmg a far more ample 
and glorious residence for their favourite goddess. The ar- 
chitects were Callicrates and Ictinus ; and a treatise on the 
building was written by the latter and Carpion« It was of 
white marble, of the doric order, the columns fluted and 
without bases, the number in front eight; and adorned with 
admirable sculpture. The story' of the birth of Minerva was 
carved in the front pediment ; and in the back, her contest 
with Neptune for the country. The beasts of burthen, which 
had conveyed up the materials, were regarded as sacred, and 
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recompensed with pastures ; and one, which had voluntarily 
headed the train, was maintained during life, without la- 
bour, at the pubhc expense. 

The statue of Minerva, made for this temple by Phidias> 
was of ivory, twenty-six cubits, or thirty-nine feet high. It 
was decked with pure gold to the amount of forty-four ta- 
lents,* so disposed, by the advice of Pericles, as to be taken off 
and weighed, if required. The goddess was represented 
standing, with her vestment reaching to her feet,. Her hel- 
met had a sphinx for the crest, and on the sides were griffins. 
The head of Medusa was on her breast-plate. In one hand 
she held her spear, and in the other supported an image of 
Victory, about four cubits high. The battle of the Centaurs 
and Laplthee was carved on her sandals ; and on her shield 
which lay at her feet, the war of the gods and giants, and the 
battle of the Athenians and Amazons. By her spear was a 
serpent, in allusion to the story of Erichthonius ; and, on the 
pedestal, the birth of Pandora. The sphinx, the victory, and 
serpent, were accounted aaninently wonderful. This image 
w?is placed in the temple, in the first year of the eighty- 
seventh Olyinpiadj't' in which the Peloponnesian war began. 
The gold was stripped off by the tyrant Lachares, when De- 
metrius Poliorcetes compelled him to fly. The same plun- 
derer plucked down the golden shields in the acropolis, and 
carried away the golden Victories, with the precious vessels, 
and ornaments provided for the PanathenjB&an festival. 

It was observed of Phidias, that, as a statuary, he excelled 
more in forming gods than men ; a short encomium contain- 

"^ Forty talents valued, according to Herodotus, at thirteen tiroes the. weight in 
silver will amount to above I20fl00i. sterling. 

t Before Christ, 430. Pericles survived only two years and a half* 
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ing the substance of a panegyric. The Minerva of Athens, 
with a statue, which he made afterwards, of Jupiter at 
01 jmpia, raised him far above competition in ivory. Such an, 
artist deserved to be generously treated, but Phidias had 
enemies as well as his patron. He had inserted in the shield 
of Minerva a beautiful figure of Pericles, without his know- 
ledge, fighting with an Amazon, the face partly concealed ; a 
hand with a spear, extended before it, seemingly designed to 
prevent the likeness from being perceived. Much envy and 
obloq^uy followed, when that with his own image was de- 
tected. Phidias was represented as an old man and bald, 
but with a ponderous stone uplifted in his hands ; and this 
figure, cementing, as it were, the whole work y could not be 
removed without its falling in pieces. He was accused of 
having embezzled sonie ivory, by charging more for the scales 
of the serpent than had been consumed. He fled to Elis, 
and was . killed by the people, to secure their Jupiter from a 
rival. 

Minerva had been too long in possession, and was too firaily 
established, to be easily elpelled from Athens. The partia- 
lity of Constantine the Great, it is probable, averted from 
this city the tide of reformation, and preserved to the tute- 
lary goddess, and its deities, in general, their sacred portions^ 
and revenues, their temples and customary rites. ThexCmpe- 
ror Julian, in a letter to the Athenians, reminds them* that 
when he was summoned by Constantius, the d^troyer of his 
family, to a court filled with his enemies, he had left them 
reluctantly, weeping plentifully, as many of them could wit- 
ness, stretching forth his hands toward the acropolis, and sup- 
plicating Minerva to save and protect him ; and, he affirms, 
she did not abandon or give up her servant, as had been tn^ 
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iiifest ; but was always his guide, accompanying him with 
guardian angels, which she had taken from the sun and moon. 
His beard had been shaven, and the philosophic cloke relin- 
quished at the command of Constantius. Julian was trans- 
formed into a courtier and soldier, but he retained his affection 
for Athens and for Minerva, to whom he sacrificed every morn- 
ing in his closet. The orator Libanius coincided with his 
own belief, when he affirmed to him, that none of his exploits 
had been achieved without the Athenian goddess, and that 
she had been continually his counsel and co-adjutor. Mi- 
nerva preserved her station in the acropolis, under his suc- 
cessors Valentinian and Valens. 

The extirpation of gentilism at Athens seems to have been 
accomplished by Alaric and his Goths. Indeed, one histo- 
rian* relates, that this barbarian, on his irruption into Greece, 
through the straits of Thermopylae, hastened to Athens, ex- 
pecting an easy conquest, as he could cut off the communica- 
tion with the Piraeus, and the city was too large to be de- 
fended by the inhabitants ; but that, on his approach he be- 
held Minerva armed on the battlements, and preparing to 
sally forth ; with Achilles, standing before the wall, and ter- 
rible, such as he is described by Homer, when he appeared to 
the Trojans, after the death of Patroclus ; that Alaric, dis-^ 
mayed by these spectres, was induced to treat ; and being 
admitted with a small party into the city, was conducted to 
the bath, entertained by the principal persons, and gratified 
with valuable presents ; and that he then led his army toward 
the isthmus, leaving Athens and Attica unspoiled. But this 
is the narrative of a pagan, zealous for the credit of the pro- 

* Zozimus, p. 512. 
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scribed deities ; and it has been proved, that Athens suffered 
with the other cities of Greece. The potent and revered 
idol of Minerva then, it is likely, submitted to their common 
plunderer, who levelled all their images, without distinction, 
alike regardless whether they were heaven-descended, or the 
works of Phidias. 

The Parthenon remained entire for many ages after it was 
deprived of the goddess. The Christians converted it into a 
church, and the Mahometans into a mosque. It is men- 
tioned in the letters of Crusius, and miscalled the pantheon^ 
and the temple of the unknown god.* The Venetians, under 
Koningsmark, when they besieged the acropolis in 1687* 
threw a bomb, which demolished the roof, and, setting fire to 
some powder, did much damage to the fabric. The floor, 
which is indented, still witnesses the place of its fall. This 
was the sad forerunner of farther destruction; the Turks 
breaking the stones, and applying themr to the building of a 
new mosque, which stands within the ruin, or to the repairing 
of their houses and the walls of the fprtress. The vast pile 
of ponderous materials, which lay ready, is greatly diminished ; 
and the whole structure will gradually be consumed and 
disappear. 

The temple of Minerva in 1676 was, as Wheler and Spon 
assert, the finest mosque in the world, without comparison. 
The Greeks had adapted the fabric to their ceremonial by 
constructing, at one end, a semicircular recess for the holy ta- 
bles, with a window ; for before it was enlightened only by the 
door, obscurity being preferred under, the heathen ritual, except 
on festivals, when it yielded to splendid illuminations ; the 

^* See also Modern Universal History, v. 5. p. 417. 
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reason, it -has been surmised, why temples are commonly 
found simple, and unadorned on the insides. In the wall, 
beneath the window, were inserted two pieces of the stone 
called Phengites, a species of marble discovered in Cap- 
padocia, in the time of Nero ; and so transparent, that he 
erected with it a temple to Fortune, which was luminous 
within, when the door was shut. These pieces were perfo- 
rated, and the light which entered was tinged with a reddish, 
or yellowish hue. The picture of the Panagia, or Virgin 
Mary, in Mosaic, on the ceiling of the recess, remained : 
with two jasper columns belonging to the screen, which had 
separated that part from the nave ; and within, a canopy sup- 
ported by four pillars of porphyry, with Corinthian capitals of 
white marble, under which the table had been placed ; and, 
behind it, beneath the window, a marble chair for the arch- 
bishop ; and also a pulpit, standing on four small pillars in 
the middle aisle. The Turks had white-washed the walls, to 
obliterate the portraits of saints and the other paintings, with 
which the Greeks decorate their places of worship ; and had 
erected a pulpit on the right hand for their iman or reader. 
The roof was disposed in square compartments ; the stones 
massive; and some had fallen in. It had been sustained in 
the pronaos by six columns, but the place of one was then sup- 
plied by a large pile of rude masonry ; the Turks not having 
been able to fill up the gap more worthily. The roof of the 
naos was supported by colonnades ranging with the door, and 
on each side ; consisting of twenty-two pillars below, and of 
twenty-three above. The odd one was over the entrance, 
which by that disposition was left wide and unembarrassed. 
In the portico were suspended a few lamps, to be used in the 
mosque at the seasons, when the mussulmen assemble before 
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day4Hreak, or to be lighted up round the minaret, as is the 
custom during their Ramazan, or Lent. . 

It is not easy to conceive a more striking object than the 
Parthenon, though now a mere ruin. The columns within 
the naos have all been removed, but on the floor may be seen 
the circles, which directed the workmen in placing them ; and, 
at the farther end, is a groove across it, as for one of the par- 
titions of the cell. The recess, erected by the Christians, is 
demohshed, and from the rubbish of the ceiling the Turkish 
boys collect bits of the Mosaic, of different colours, which 
composed the picture. We were told, at Smyrna, that this 
substance had taken a polish, and been set in buckles. The 
cell is about half demolished; and in the columns, which 
surrounded it, is a large gap near the middle* On the walk 
are some traces of the paintings. Before the portico is a^ 
reservoir, sunk in the rock, to supply the Turks with water 
for the purifications, customary on entering their mosques. 
In it, on the left hand, is the rubbish of the pile, erected to 
supply the place of a column ; and, oti the right, a staircase, 
which leads out on the architrave, and has a marble or two 
with inscriptions, but worn so as not to be legible. It be- 
longed to the minaret, which has been destroyed. 

The travellers, to whom we are indebted for an account of 
the mosque, have likewise given a description of the sculpture 
then remaining in the front. In the middle of the pediment 
was seen a bearded Jupiter, with a majestic countenance, 
standing, and naked ; the right arm broken. The thunder- 
bolt, it has been supposed, was placed in that hand, and the 
eagle between his feet. On his right was a figure, it is con- 
jectured, of Victory, clothed to the mid-leg; the head and 
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arms gone. This was leading on the horses* of a oftr, in 
which Minerva sat, young and unarmed ; her head-dress, 
instead of a helmet, resembling that of a Venus, The ge- 
nerous ardour and lively spirit visible in this pair of celestial 
steeds, was such as bespoke the hand of a master, bold and 
delicate, of a Phidias, or Praxiteles. Behind Minerva was a 
female figure, without a head, sitting, with an infant in her 
lap; and in this angle of the pediment was the emperor 
Hadrian, with his arm round Sabina, both reclining, and 
seeming to regard Minerva with pleasure. On the left side 
of Jupiter were five or six other trunks to complete the as- 
sembly of deities, into which he received her. These figures 
were all wonderfully carved, and appeared as big as life. 
Hadrian and his consort, it is likely, were complimented by 
the Athenians with places among the marble gods in the pe- 
diment, as benefactors. Both of them may be considered as 
intruders on the original company ; and possibly their heads 
were placed on trunks, which before had other owners. They 
still possess their corner, and are easy to be recognized, though 
not unimpaired. The rest of the statues are defaced, removed, 
or fallen. Morosini was ambitious to enrich Venice with the 
spoils of Athens, and, by an attempt to take down the prin- 
cipal group, hastened their ruin. In the other pediment is a 
head or two of sea*horses, finely executed, with some muti- 
lated figures; and on the architrave beneath them are marks 
of the fixtures of votive offerings, perhaps of the golden 
shields, or of festoons suspended on solemn occasions, when 
the temple was dressed out to receive the votaries of the 
goddess. 

'* These horses are mentioned in a letter to Crusius. 
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It is to be regretted that so mu^ admirable sculpture, as 
is still extant about this fabric, should be all likely to perish, 
as it were immaturely, from ignorant contempt and brutal 
violence. Numerous carved stones have di^appeiired ; and 
many, lying in the ruinous heaps, moved our indignation at 
the barbarism daily exercised in defacing them. Besides the 
two pediments, all the metopes were decorated with large 
figures in alto relievo, of which several are almost entire on 
the side next Hymettus. These are exceedingly striking, 
especially when viewed with a due proportion of light and 
shade, the sun rising behind the mountain. Their subject is 
the same as was chosen for the sandals of Minerva, or the 
battle of the Centaurs and Lapithse. On the fne^e of the cell 
was carved, in basso relievo, the solemnity of a sacrifice -to 
Minerva ; and of this one hundred and seventy feet are 
standing, the greater part in good preservation, containing a 
procession on horseback. ' On two stones, which have fallen, 
are oxen led as victims. On another, fourteen feet long, 
are the virgins called Canephori, which assisted at the rites, 
bearing the sacred canisters on their heads, and in their hands 
^ each a taper; with other figures, one a venerable person with 
a beard, reading in a large volume, which is partly supported 
by a boy. This piece, now inserted in the wall of the fortress, 
is supposed to have ranged in the centre of the back front of 
the cell. The sacrifice designed to be represented was pro 
bably that performed at stated times by the Athenian ca- 
valry; and perhaps the figure last mentioned is the herald 
praying for the prosperity of the Athenians and Platseensians, ' 
as was usual, in commemoration of their united bravery at 
Marathon. We purchased two fine fragments of the Irieipe, 
which we found inserted over door-ways in the towp; and 
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were presented with a b^utifiil trunk, which had fallen from 
the metopes, and lay neglected in the garden of a Turk. 

The marquis de Nointell, ambassador from France to the 
Porte in the year 1672, employed a painter to delineate the 
frieze ; but his sketches, the labour of a couple of months, 
must have been very imperfect, being made from beneath, 
without scaffolding, his eyes straining upwards. Mr. Pars 
devoted a much hmger time to this work, which he executed 
with diligence, fidelity, and courage. His post was generally 
on the architrave of the colonnade, many feet from the 
ground, where he was exposed to gusts of wind, and to acci- 
dents in passing to and fro. Several of the Turks murmured, 
and some threatened, because he overlooked their houses ; 
obliging them to confine or remove the women, to prevent 
their being seen from that exalted station. Besides views and 
other sculptures, he designed one hundred and ninety-six feet 
of bass-reliefs in the acropolis. 



CHAP. XI. 

Of the erecthium — Temple of Neptune — Temple of Minerva 
Polias — Story of Fandrosos — Present state of the temples 
of Neptune and Minerva — Of the PandrosSum — Business of 
the^rgins called Canephori — Images of Minerva — The trea- 
sury — Inscriptions. 

We proceed now to the cluster of ruins on the north side 
of the Parthenon, containing the erecth6um, and the temple 
of Pandrosos, daughter of Cecrops. 

Neptune and Minerva, once rival deities, were joint and 
amicable tenants of the erecth^um, in which was an altar of 
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Oblivion. The building was double^ a partition-wall dividing 
it into two temples, which fronted different ways. One was 
the temple of Neptune Erectheus, the other of Minerva 
Polias. The latter was entered by a square portico, con- 
nected with a marble screen, which fronts towards the pro- 
pyl6a. The door of the cell was on the left hand, and at the 
farther end of the passage was a door leading down into the 
pandros^um, which was contiguous. 

Before the temple of Neptune Erectheus was an altar of 
Jupiter the Supreme^ on which no living thing was sacrificed; 
but they offered cakes without wine. Within it was the altar 
of Neptune and Erectheus ; and two, belonging to Vulcan 
and a hero named Butes, who had transmitted the priest- 
hood to his posterity, who were called Butadae. On the 
walls were paintings of this illustrious family, from which the 
priestess of Minerva Polias was also taken. It was asserted 
that Neptune had ordained the well of salt water, and the 
figure of a trident in the rock, to be memorials of his con- 
tending for the country. The former, Pausanias remarks, 
was no great wonder, for other wells, of a similar nature, were 
found inland ; but this, when the south wind blew, afforded 
the sound of waves. 

The temple of Minerva Polias was dedicate by all Attica, 
and possessed the most ancient statue of the goddess. The 
demi or towns had other deities, but their zeal for her suffered 
no diminution. The image, which they placed in the acropo- 
lis, then the city, was,in after ages, not only reputed consum- 
mately holy, but beUeved to have fallen down from heaven in 
the reign of Erichthonius. It was guarded by a large serpent, 
which was regularly served with offerings of honied cakes 
for his fpod.^ ,This divine, r^pt^l^e wa$ of grjcat sagacity, and 
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attained to an extraordinary age. He wisely withdrew from 
the temple, when in danger from theMedes; and, it is said, 
was living in the second century. Before the statue was an 
owl; and a golden lamp. This continued burning day and 
night. It was contrived by a curious artist, named Callima- 
chus, and did not require to be replenished with oil ottener 
than once a year. A brazen palm-tree, reaching to the roof, 
received its smoke. Aristion had let the holy flame expire, 
while Sylla besieged him, and was abhorred for his impiety. 
The original olive-tree, said to have been produced by Mi- 
nerva, was kept in this temple. When the Medes set fire to 
the acropolis, it was consumed; but, they asserted, on the 
following day, was found to have shot up again as much as a 
cubit. It grew low and crooked, but was esteemed very 
holy. The priestess of Minerva was not allowed to eat of the 
new cheese of Attica ; and, among her perquisites, was a 
measure of wheat, and one of barley, for every birth and 
burial. This temple was again burned when Callias was 
archon,* twenty-four years after the death of Pericles. 
Near it was the tomb of Cecrops, and within it Erecthcus 
was buried. 

It was related in the mythology of Athens, that Minerva 
intrusted to Aglauros, Herse, and Pandrosos, a chest ; which 
she strictly enjoined them not to open. It contained Erec- 
theus or Erichthonius, an infant, the offspring of Vulcan and 
of the earth ; guarded by a serpent. Curiosity prevailing, 
the two elder sisters disobeyed. The goddess was gone to 
Pallene for a mountain, intending to blockade the entrance 
of the acropolis. A busy crow met her, on her return, and 

"* Before Christ, 404. Peridea died of the plague in die 4di Olymp. S7. 
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informed her what had passed, when she dropped the moun* 
tain, which was afterwards called Lycabettus ; and, displeas- 
ed with the officious tale-bearer, commanded that no crow 
should ever again visit the acropolis. The guilty sisters were 
seized with a frenzy, and threw themselves down one of the 
precipices. Pandrosos was honoured with rites and myste- 
ries. She was joined with Minerva; and, when a heifer was 
sacrificed to the goddess, it was accompanied with a sheep for 
Pandrosos. This story is alluded to by Homer, who menttoos^ 
the temple of Minerva, with the offerings of bulls and young 
sheep made annually by the Athenians. Crows, as I have 
often observed, fly about the sides of the rock, without as- 
cending to the height of the top ; and Lucretius asserts, that 
not even the smoking of the altars, when they might expect 
food, could entice them thither ; which he sensibly attributes^ 
not to the dread of Minerva, as the Greek poets sung, but to 
the nature of the place. 

The ruin of the erecth6um is of white marble, the ardii- 
tectural ornaments of very exquisite workmanship, and uok 
commonly curious. The columns of the front of the temple 
of Neptune are standing with the architrave ; and also the 
screen and portico of Minerva PoUas^ with a portion of the 
cell retaining traces of the partition-wall. The order is Ionic. 
An edifice revered by ancient Attica, as holy in the highest 
degree, was in 1676 the dwelling of a Turkish family ; and i» 
now deserted and neglected ; but many ponderous stones and 
much rubbish must be removed, before the well and trident 
would appear. The former, at least, might probably be dis* 
covered. The portico is used as a powder-magazine ; but we 
obtained permission to dig, and to examine the outside. IW 
door-way of the vestibule is walled up, and the smI risen 
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nearly to the top of the door-way of the Pandros^um. By the 
portico is a battery commanding the town, from which 
ascends an amusing hum. The Turks fire from it, to give 
notice of the commencement of Ramazan, or of their 
Lent, and of bairam, or the holy-days, and on other public 
occasions. 

The Pandrosfeum is a small, but very particular building, 
of which no satisfactory idea can be communicated by des- 
cription. The entablature is supported by women, called 
Caryatides. Their story is tdius related. The Greeks, victo- 
rious in the Persian war, jointly destroyed Carya, a city of 
the Peloponnesus, which had favoured the common enemy. 
They cut oflf the males, and carried into captivity the women, 
whom they compelled to retain their former dress and oriia«- 
mebts, though in a state of servitude. The architects of those 
timies, to perpetuate the mettiory of their punishment, repre- 
sented them, as in this instance, each with a burthen on her 
head, one hand uplifted to it, and the other hanging down 
by: her side. The images, were in number six, all looking 
%&wBid the Parthenon.' The four in front, with that next to 
the ptopyl6a, remain, but mutilated, and their faces be- 
»9UBared with' paints The soil is risen almost to the top of 
thebasem^bt oa which they are placed. This temple was 
opeh or latticed between the statues ; and in it was also a 
stunted oKve-tree, with an altar of Jupiter Herc^us standing 
under it. The propyl6a are nearly in a line with the space 
iiAvidiag it from the partheilon ; vvhich disposition, besides 
its other efiects^ occasioned the front and flank, of the latter 
edified, to be seen at once by those, who approached it from 
the entrance of the/ acropolis* 
The 'deities; of the acropolis had a variety of ministers and 
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inferior servants^ whose dwelliogs were near their .temples. 
In particular, at a small distance fitnn the temple of Minerva 
Polias, lived two virgins, called Canepbori, who continoed 
rSome time with the goddess, and, when the season of her fes- 
tival approached, were employed as follows in the night-time. 
They placed on their heads something, they knew not what, 
iwhich they received from the priestess, who was reputed 
equally ignorant ; and descended with it into a snbterraneoujs^ 
passage in the city, not iar from the temple of Venus in the 
gardens ; ^vhem they e^schanged one mysterious load for 
ianoth6r, and returned to the acropolis. They were then dis- 
missed, and two new virgins admitted in their room. Pausa- 
nias wondered much at this custom. One of these virgiosi, 
after her discharge, was honoured by the council and people 
with a statue, as appears from an mscription extant in the 
town. The houses, it may be presumed, wwe judiciously ar- 
ranged in streets, forming avenues to the temples; where 
now are mean cottages, narrow lanes, walls and rubbish. The 
rock, in many places, is rugged, and. bare, or cut into step8» 
perhaps to receive marble pavement, or the foundation of a 
building. 

Besides the statue of Minerva Polsas, which was of oUve» 
and that in the parthenon, the acropolis possessed a thirds 
which was of brass, and so tall that the point of the spear^ and 
the crest of the helmet, were visible from Sunium. It was 
an ofiering made with a tenth of the spoils taken at Mara-* 
thon, and dedicated to the goddess. The artist was Phidias^ 
It remained to the time of Arcadius and Honorius ; and 
Minerva, it was said, appeared to Alaric, as represented in 
this image. There were likewise some images of her, which 
escaped the flames, when Xerxes set fire to the acropolis^ 
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These, in the secx>nd century, were entire, but imusuailj 
black, and mouldering with age. Many invaluable curiosi- 
ties were then preserved in the temples. 

At the commencement of the Peloponnesian war, Pericles, 
to animate the Athenians, harangued on the flourishing state 
of the republic, and on the riches of the acropolis, in money, 
in gold and silver, in private and public offerings^ sacred 
utensils, the spoils of the Medes, and the like ; besides the 
forty talents, which, if wanted, might be borrowed from Mi- 
nerva. The treasury was in the Opisthodomos or back part 
of the Parthenon ;* where the Athenians afterwards lodged 
Demetrius Poliorcetes. The precious effects of Minerva and 
of the other duties were amassed, and registered on marble. 
The tutdary gods were Jupiter Saviour, and Plutus, who 
had wings and eyes. The keys of this place, and of the 
gates of the acropolis, were intrusted with the Prytanes ; 
one of whom, chosen by lot, had them in his custody, but 
for a night only and a day, when he was called the Epistatet 
or president ; and then resigned them to a successor. The 
precaution of jealousy regulated and limited the command in 
this manner, lest a tyranny should be established on the pos- 
session of the public treasure and of the acropolis. 

The marbles, which recorded these riches of the Athenians, 
have not all perished. We discovered some, which I care- 
fully copied, among the rubbish at the farther end of the par- 
thenon : and purchased one of a Turkish woman living in the 
acropolis. Another had been conveyed down to the French 

* The Opisthodomos is described by the scholiast on Aristophanes as a double 
wall, with a door, behmd die temple of Minerva Polias ; but this seems to be a 
mistake, unless he intended to mark die situation of the posticjum of the pandienon, 
as behind the portico of Minerva Polias. 
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convent ; and, after we left it, was placed as a step in the stair- 
case of a kitchen erected by the friar. All these inscriptions, 
which are very ancient, commemorate jewels, victories, and 
crowns of gold, rings, and a variety of curiosities consecrated 
by eminent persons ; giving some, though an inadequate, idea 
of the nature and quality of the treasure. Another marble, 
which has been engraved at the expense of the society of Di^ 
lettantiy ,was discovered at a house not far from the temple of 
Minerva Polias, placed, with the inscribed face exposed, in 
the stairs. The^owner, who was branded for some unfair 
dealing with the appellative Jefiit^ or the JeWy prefixed to his 
name, seeing me bestow so much labour in taking a copy, 
became fearful of parting with the original under its value. 
When the bargain was at length concluded, we obtained the. 
connivance of the Disdar, his brother, under an injunction of 
privacy, as otherwise the removal of the stone might endan- 
ger his head, it being the property of the Grand Seignior. 
Mustapha delivered a ring, which he commonly wore, to be 
shewn to a female black slave, who was left in the house 
alone, as a. token; and our Swiss, with assistants and two 
horses, one reputed the strongest in Athens, arrived at the 
hour appointed, and brought down the two marbles, for which 
he was sent, unobserved ; the Turks being at their devotions 
in the mosque, except the guard at the gate, who was in the 
secret. The large slab was afterwards rendered more portable 
by a mason. We saw many other inscribed marbles, besides 
these ; some fixed in the walls, or in the pavement of the 
portico of the mosque ; some in the floors and stairs of the 
houses ; or lying in the courts, and among rubbish ; all which 
we were permitted to copy ; the Turks even prying into cor- 

K 
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ners, and discovering several, which they had often passed 
before without notice. 



CHAP. XII. 

Front of the hill of the acropolis — The cave of Apollo and Pan — 
A fountain and statue — The pelasgicon and Iqng rocks — Aji 
inscription — The theatre of Bacchus — The Athenians fond of 
gladiators— A grotto and choragic monument^^The odium 
of Pericles and Atticus Htrodes. 

The rock of the acropolis spreads in front, sloping down 
from before thepropyl^a and out-works; and is covered with 
Turkish sepulchres iand grave stones, among Vhich stands a 
small mbsquie. At the foot is a deep narrow vale, with a 
road leading throng, between the hill and -Lycabettus or the 
mountain, ^hich lies before it. On one side, the burying 
grdudds are bounded by a bare craggy rock, with a track 
passing over !t toward the temple of Theseus. We ^hall 
leave tjiis, which Was the hill of the areopagus, on th6 left 
hand, and descend by the way most frequented; intending 
to survey the outside of the acropolis, keeping it oil ^ right, 
until we have completed the circuit. 

And first, below the right wing of the propyl^a, or the 
temple of Victory, is a cave, once sacred to Apollo and Pan. 
It appears to have been adorned with votive tablets ; and 
before it are sonie masses of brick- wall, remnants of a church, 
founded, it is probable, on the removal of thdr altars, to 
insult them, khd to prevent their votaries from cherishiflg a 
superstitious veneration of the spot Apollo, one of its own- 
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ors, desorved, instead of worship, to Jiave been tried and con- 
denined for a rape, which, it 5v^as believed he committed in 
this cave on Creiisa, daughter of Erectheus, who exposed in it 
afterwards the child. Ion, from, whom the lonians of Europe 
aud Asia were named. As to Pan, it is related, tha( on the 
landing of the Medes at Marathon, Phidippides, being sent 
to summon the Lacedeemonians, was met by him in Arcadia, 
when he declared an affection for the Athenians, and promised 
to be their ally/ A temple, on Mount Parthenius near 
Tegea, remaining in the second century, was erected, they 
affirmed, on the very place of the interview. JHe.was believed 
to have attended at Marathon, and to have contributed 
largely to the victory, by strikiiig the enemy with the species 
of terror from him called panic. Miltiades rewarded him 
with a statue, and on .the pedestal was an inseriptiop, which 
Jis .preserved among the epigrams ascribed to Simonides. 
Moreover, he was inserted in the catalogue of Athenian divi- 
nities. The goat-footed god quitted his habitation on the 
mQuntaip, and, according, to Luqian, settled .at Athens, living 
in the cave undcir the acropoUs, a JUttle ibeneath the pelasgic 
wall ; where the ,pepple «tiD cpntinued to aS8S«mhl(6,.two or 
three tim^ a year, to sacxifice ^.he-goat to him, .to fea9t and 
be merry. 

By the ro.adrside, before yjpu come, to the town, is a foun- 
tain, in the wall on thje left .hand, spppUed probably .% the 
same ,sp?iag,as the, well pnqe in t^e temple of J^eptq^e; for 
the ^waterdespeads^ from the acroppJis, aMisjiqt fit ^fpr drink- 
ing. Farther.fin.is asjtatue.pfjsis msejted in^tbe.wfall ontl^e 
right hsand ; a xuioed Qbufcji ; ,md tbe ^tfi^W!^y 9^ .the o^t. 
work next the town. We shall tum up on the right, and keep 
in the outi^I^irt, on.the side cjf ,^ Jiijl. 
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The Athenians permitted the pelasgi, who fortified the^acro- 
polis, to dwell beneath, and bestowed on them a portion of 
land to cultivate, as a reward for their labour. Afterwards,^ 
they accused them of a conspiracy, and of way-laying their 
sons and daughters, who went for water to the fountain called 
Enneacrunus ; drove them out of Attica, and execrated the 
spot, on which they had lived, making it unlawful to dig, or 
sow, or build there ; the transgressors to be apprehended, 
carried before the archon, and fined. It was tlie advice of 
the Delphic oracle, that the pelasgicon should be kept rough 
and naked ; but, on the invasion by the Peloponnesians, the 
people flocking into the city, that spot,* with the temples^ 
except a few which could not be forced open, and the towers 
of the long walls, received inhabitants. The pelasgicon proba- 
bly comprehended the acclivity, or- vacant space, on thia 
side above the houses, which now produces grain ; and per- 
haps it was forbidden to be occupied for the security of the 
fortress, which on that quarter was most liable to be sur- 
prised by treachery, or carried by assault. Some large single 
rocks, which lie there, and have rolled down from above, dis- 
parted by their own weight, or the violence of earthquakes, 
are, it is likely, those called anciently the long rocksj and men- 
tioned as near the cave of Apollo and Pan. 

The hill of the acropolis is more abrupt and perpendicular, 
as well as narrower, at the extremity, or end opposite to the 
propyl6a. There, beneath the wall, is a cavern, the roosting 
place of crows and daws. A long scaffold was standing 
against the outside of the fortress above, and many large 
stones bad fallen down. One was inscribed and contained a, 

* The pelasf^con is mistaken for « temple by the interpreter of Tbucydides^ 1. 2.. 
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decree of the tribe named Pandionis. In this record, Niciasis 
praised and honoured with a crown, because he had obtained 
a victory with a chorus of boys at the Dionysia, or festival 
of Bacchus, and with one of men at the Thargelia, or festival 
of Apollo ; and it is ordered, that if any other person had con- 
quered, since the archonship of Euclid, either with boys or 
men, at the festivals specified, his name should likewise be 
engraved ; and that the subsequent curators should add the 
names of such as proved victorious, while they were in oflSce, 
Religion furnished Athens with a great variety of spectacles 
and amusements. The festivals were celebrated with gymnic 
exercises, music, and plays. The public sometimes defrayed 
the expense of the choruses, but that burthen was conunonly 
laid upon rich citizens, who had attained to the age of forty 
years. Rewards were proposed for superior excellence, and 
the victory was eagerly desired. The glor^ of individuals re- 
flected lustre on the comnmnity, to which they belonged; and 
the tribes were emulous to surpass eaK^h other. It was a 
splendid contention, the parties vying in the display of spirit 
and generosity. The conquerors were distinguished and ap- 
plauded, and their names registered on marble. The 
archonship of Euclid coincides with the second year of the 
ninety.fourth Olympiad,* and was an «era in the chronology 
of Athens. 

We proceed now to the side of the acropolis, which is 
toward Mount Hymettus ; leaving the town, which before 
extaided beneath on ow left into the plain* The hill, near 
this end, is indented with the site of the theatre of Bacchus,, 
by which is a solitary church or two. This was a very capa-^ 

• Bdort Canrist, 401.. 
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cious edifice, near the tno§t ancient teajple of Bacchus, and 
adorned with images of the tragic and comic ppets. Some 
stone-Mork remains at the two extremities, but the area is 
ploughed, and produces grain. The ^ Atlienians invented 
both the drama and the theatre, the latter originally a tempo- 
rary structure of wood ; but, while a play of ^schylus was 
actings the scaffolds fell ; and it was then resolved to provide 
a solid and durable fabric. The slope of the hill, on which 
perhaps the spectators had been accustomed to assemble, was 
chosen for the building; and the seats disposed* in rows rising 
one above another, each resting on the rock as its founda- 
tion. 

While Athens continued independent, the stage was eno- 
bled by the glorious produce of Attic genius ; by the solemn 
chorus; by a Sophocles, andia Menander. When Rome had 
prevailed, it was degraded -and prostitutCKl to tbe savage com- 
bats of gladiators ; and, in the time qf Trf^fM^^ th?, Ath^m^s 
exceeded even the CoriAthians in their relish qf that cruel 
pastime. These f^siembled without their qity> ;W.a :tor?efnt 
bed, capable of containiipig the multitude, ^nd of up account ; 
where is is rSaid no one would even bury a :fr^;per8on ; but 
the Athenians hired, .^n4^ ^i^med miscreants qf ia]l 4enoinina- 
tions, whom they eoioouc^ged tp fight in the theatre saof^d to 
Bacchus ; so that some, it often happened, were slain in the 
vei-y ciiairs belonging to the hieroph9;iit ^nd pric^sts. Appol- 
lonius Tyanaeus, when at Atbetns, was invited to the theatre; 
but he refused to enter a pkce 50 ppUnt^ with huraan go?« ; 
and.aifirraed in a letter, that ithe Atliejod^^, i^ss th^ .spee- 
dily, desisted .from this harl)a?qtw pracjti^, would poon ^lacri- 
fice hecatombs of men, instead of heifers, to their goddess. 
He wondered that Minerv^^.b^d not forsaken her temple; and 
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tlmt Bacchus had not removed, as preferring the purer moun- 
laiii of Cithseron, 

In the rock above the theatre is a large cavern, perhaps an 
ancient quarry, the front ornamented with marble pilasters of 
the Corinthian order, supporting an entablature, on which 
are three inscriptions. Over that in the middle, is a female 
figure, which had lost its head in the year 1676, mounted on 
two or three steps, sedent. On one side is a marble sun-dial, 
moved awry from its proper position. It is of a kind an-^ 
ciently very common,* as is evident from tlie great number 
still in use about Atlieos particularly in the track called 
The Gardens^ whwe many are set on the mud walls, often 
with very rude gnomons. Above the cavern are two co* 
lumns, standing on the steep slope, between the foot of the 
castle wall and the sedent figure. They are of unequal 
heights, and have triangular capitals. On each of these a 
tripod has been fixed, as is evident from the marks of the 
feet, which may be seen from the battlements of the fortress. 
The Greeks have converted the cave into a chapel, which is 
called Panagia Spilidtissa, The Vingin of the Grotto. The 
sides of the rock within are covered with holy portraits. The 
door is rarely open, but I was once present at the celebration 
of mass, when it was lighted up with wax-candle, and filled 
with smoke of incense, with bearded priests, and a devout 
crowd ; the spectacle suiting the place, which is at once so- 
lemn and romantic. The tripods, which decorated this mo- 
nument, were obtained by chorusses exhibited in the theatre 
below, probably at the Dionysia ; and consecrated to Bac- 

* Lord Besborough has a small one in his choice and curious collection of anti- 
quities at Roehampton. See the formin Paciaudius. 
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chus. The first inscription informs us of the authot and 
age, as well as of the occasion of the building. " Thrasyllus 
son of Traysillus of Decelia, dedicated the tripod^ having, 
when he provided a chorus, conquered with men for the tribe 
Hippothoontis. Evius of Chalcis was musician. Neaechmus 
was archon. Circadamus son of Sotis was teacher.*' This 
archonshop falls on the first year of cxvth Olympiad, three 
hundred and twenty years before Christ. The other inscrip- 
tions are records of a similar nature. " The people pro- 
vided a chorus. Pytharatus was archon ; the president of 
the games was Thrasycles, son of Thasyllus, of Decelia. The 
tribe Pandionis conquered in the contest of men. Nicocles 
of Ambracia was musician. Lysippus an Arcadian was 
teacher.'* The third has a like preamble, and refers to the 
same year, but to another class of competitors. " The tribe 
Hippothoontis conquered in the contest of boys ; Theon of 
Thebes was musician. Pronomas a Theban was teacher.'' 
Pytharatus was archon in the second year of the cxxviith 
Olympiad,* so that Thrasycles presided and procured other 
tripods, to be placed on the family monument, forty-nine 
years after it was erected by Thrasyllus his father. Decelia 
was a borough town of the tribe Hippothoontis. On one 
ofthe tripods was represented the story of Apollo and Diana, 
killing the children of Niobe. It is mentioned by Pausanias ; 
who then proceeds to relate, that he had seen this Niqbe on 
Mount Sipylus. The figure,*!- ^^er the grotto, was probably 

■ * Before Christ, 271. 

t If it be conjectured that this figure represented a tribe, the answer is, that no 
instance of such personification has been produced. 

Pausanias may be cited as mentioning statues or pictures of tlie people, but this is 
a mistranslation;. Demns was an Athenian of singular beauty, the son of Pyri- 
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iivteBded to represent that celebrated phantom, \?hich he lias 
described ; the idea of placing the statue there corresponding 
with her storj, and being suggested both by the tripod, and 
by the tragedies, which were acted in the theatre, containing 
her unhappy catastrophe. 

Going on from the theatre of Bacchus, you have an exten- 
sive corn field, once part of the Ceramicus within the city, on 
the left hand, now bounded by the bed of the Ilissus, be- 
yond which are rocks ; and, before you, on an eminence, is 
the monument of Philopappus. At some distance from the 
theatre begins an out-work of the fortress, standing on ancient 
arches, supposed to be the remains of a stoa, or portico, which 
was connected with the theatre, called the od6um.* This 
fabric was designed by Pericles for the musical contests, 
which he regulated and intrctduced at the Panatheneean so- 
lemnity. The building was finished by Lycurgus, son of 
Lycophron. It contained many rows of seats and marble 
columns. The roof was constructed with the masts and 
yards of Persian ships, and formed to imitate the pavilion of 
Xerxes. Hens was the tribunal of the archon, or supreme 
magistrate; and here the Athenians listened to the rbap- 
sodisks rdiearsing the poems of Homer, and to the songs in 



latnpes, a friend of P^cicles. v. Meursim Pop. Ath. 774. p. 779« Att. LtU. 
p. 1867. 

^ Pausanias, p. 23, describing the acropolis, mentions that Attains had o&rtd 
the war of the giants, the battle of the Athenians and Amazons, &c. which were 
(^pDs 190 mx« r6 Hotim) agakst the soath^waH^ and each at much a9 two cubitt. 

Among the prodigies wUcb were supposed to hare pvoHSigniibd the evcttt of thA 
war between Antony, who was styled a new Bacchus j and Caesar, was this; the 
Bacchus in the combat with the giants was loosened by a hunicanei and borne into 
the theater bemdk Pkitaitrk. 
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praise of the patriots Harmodius, and Aristogiton^ and Thra- 
sybulus. Aristion and Sylla set it on fire ; the former, when 
he fled to the acropolis, because the timber would have 
enabled the enemy to raise machines for an attack without 
loss of time. King Ariobarzanes the Second, named Phi- 
lopator, who reigned in Cappadoeia not long after,* restored 
it ; and in a stable is an inscription, which has belonged to a 
statue of him erected by the persons, whom he appointed the 
overseers. He was honoured also with a statue by the people, 
as appears from another inscription. Before the entrance 
were statues of the kings of Egypt, and, within, a Bacchus 
worth seeing. This was the edifice in being when Pausanias 
pubhshed his Attica. Afterwards, as he informs us, it was 
rebuilt by Atticus Herodes, in memory of his wife Regilla. 
This lady was a Roman of high extraction, and died of ill 
usage, which Herodes was supposed to have abetted ; but he 
put his house into mourning, refused a second consulate, on 
account of his affliction, and dedicated her female ornaments 
in the temple at Eleusis. This fabric was roofed with cedar, 
and Greece had not a rival to it in dimensions and magni- 
ficence. The wall of the inner front of the proscenium is 
still standing, very lofty, with open arches ; serving as part of 
an out-work of the castle ; and, beyond it, turning up toward 
the castle-gate, a portion of the exterior wall, of the right 
wing, is visible. On the right hand, within the gate, is the 
way into the area, which was sown with wheat ; as was also 
the circular sweep of the hill, on which the seats once ranged. 
In the wall of the proscenium, on this side, is a small niche, 
or cavity, with a low entran^^e. The dervishes have a teckeh^ 

^ From the year of Bome 69^ to 712. ▼• Cor$in. Inscripiiona Jiiicm*. 
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or plape of w^orship, above, with a room, in which the boW- 
string, when a Turk is sentenced to be strangled, is commonly 
administered. A way leads from that part, within the out- 
work, to a door at the end next the theatre of Bacchus, and 
in that line Pausanias appears to have ascended to the front 
of the acropolis. Going on from the od6um, without turning, 
you descend among Turkish sepulchres, and, by the burying- 
grounds, into the vale at the foot of the hill. 



CHAP. XIIL 

Of the areopagus — The tribunal when extinct — The pnyx — 

Account of pnyx. 

In the preceding chapter we have mentioned the hill of 
the areopagus. This place is described by Pausanias as op- 
posite to the cave of Apollo and Pan. In Lucian, Mercury, 
arriving at Athens with Justice, who is sent by Jupiter to 
hold a court on areopagus, bids her sit down on the hill, 
looking towards pnyx, while, he mounts up to the acropolis, 
and makes proclamation for all persons concerned to appear 
before her. Justice desires to be informed, before he goes, 
who it was she beheld approaching them, with horns on his 
head, hairy legs, and a pastoral pipe in his hand. Mercury 
relates the story of Pan, and shewing her the cave, his 
dwelling, tells her, that seeing them from it, not far oflF, he 
was coming, it was likely, to receive them. The hill before 
noted is proved to have been that of th6 areopagus by its 
situation, both with respect to the cave and to pnyx, of 
which place ve shall treat next. It is ascended by steps cut 
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in the rock, and by it, ou the side next to the temple of 
Theseus, is a siciaU church of St. Dionjsius, near one ruined, 
and a well now choked up, in which, they tell you, St. Paul, 
on some occasion, was hid* The upper council of Athens 
assembled in the areopagus, and a writer of the Augustan age 
has recorded the clay-roof of the senate-house there as v6ry 
ancient, and still existing. Fausanias informs us, that he 
saw, on the side next the acropolid,. within the inclosure or 
wall, a monument and altar of GBdipus, and, after much in- 
quiry, found that his bones had been removed thither from 
Thebes. 

The areopagus was long the seat of a most serious, silent, 
solemn, and impartial tribunal. The end of thi& court of 
judicature is as obscure as its origin, which was derived from 
very remote antiquity. It existed, with the other magistra- 
cies, m the time of Pauaeaumft. The term of its subsequent 
duration is not ascdrtained ; but a writer, who lived under 
the emperors Theodosius the elder and younger, mentions i€ 
as extinct The actions for murder were introduced by t^e 
archon called iht kmg^ who laying aside hit crown, which 
was of myrtle, voted as a common member; and these 
causes were usually tried in the open air, that llie criminal 
and his accuser might ncrt; be under the sane roof. It was 
the business of a herald to ddiver a wand to each of the 
judges. 

We have taken notice, more than, once, of a valley between 
the hill of the acropolis and Lycabettus. That region of 
the ancient city was called Coele or The kpttM^. By the side 
of the mcrantain, beyond the way formerly called Thrc^gh 
Coele, i»arly opposite to the rock of the areopagus, is a large, 
naked, sanidircular acea or terrace sttpported by slotoas of 
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a vast siiey the feceB eut into dqtfarei^. A track leads to if b^ 
twecn the at^Opagus and th* temple of Hieseus. As yoa 
aseend to the brotr, s6me small chahliets occur, ctit perhaps 
to reieeive libations. The descefit into the area is by hewn 
i$t«psv and the rock within is smdothed dbwn pttpendicularly 
in front, extending to the sides, not in a straight line, but with 
ittt dbtuse angle! &t the steps. This placfe has been mistaken 
for the areopagus, and for the od6um, but was the pnyx. 

Pnyx Was a placid of public assembly, not boasting the cu- 
rious labour of a theatre, but formed with the simplicity of 
primitive times. There the citizens met to transact their af- 
feirs ; and by law no person could ht drowned elsewhere, on 
a decree of the people. The business was done afterwards in 
the theatre of Bac^chnis ; but they continued to chuse the 
magistrates, and to vote the strategus, or praetor in pnyx, 
which was hallowed by command of an oracle. The furni- 
ture on record is a stone or altar. On which certain oaths 
were taken ^ a pulpit fbv the oratoM ;. and a 9un>-di^lr made 
on the wall When Aptendes was af>chon%* The pulpit^ which 
before k)oked toward ^e sea, wa;» ttsAued a contrary^ way by the 
thirty tymnts, who considered naval ctominion as the parent of 
democracy. A portion of the roek neaf the entrance^ withk},. 
was probably li^t fov the alfor to be placed on it ; dnd' a 
broad step or bank, on each side by the perpendi<ii]^ai' wall,, 
was intended perhaps to raise th^ mdjgistrateb who presided,, 
and persons of superior rank, above the crowd. The grooves,, 
it may be conjectured^ were for taUets containing decrbes^ 
and <»rders. The circular wally which now i^eaches ottly to* 
tlie top of the terrace,, it is likdy,^ was higher and sttrVed asi 
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an inclosure. Excepting thi3, and the accession of soil, with 
the removal of the altar, the pulpit and the sun-dial, pnyx 
may be deemed to have undergone no very material altera- 
tion. It had formerly many houses about it, and that region 
of the city was called by its name. Cimon, with Elpinice 
his sister, lived in pnyx ; and Plato relates of the earlier 
Athens, that it had extended on one side of the acropolis 
toward the rivers Eridanus and Ilissus, and on the other had 
comprised Pnyx, having beyond it Mount Lycabettus. 



CHAP. XIV. 

Story of Theseus — A temple erected to him — The decorations 
— Present state of the temple — The sculptures — Gymnasium of 
Ptolemy. 

We proceed now to the temple of Theseus. This most 
renowned hero, it is related, was bom at Troezen, a city of the 
Peloponnesus, and was the son of Neptune and ^geus king 
of Athens, by \ffithra daughter of Pittheus. His mother con- 
ducted him, when sixteen years^old, to a rock, beneath which 
^geus had deposited his sword and slippers. She directed 
him to bear these pledges to Athens ; and he resolved to go 
by land, though the way was full of perils. In Epidauria 
he was stopped by Periphetes, whom he slew, and afterwards 
carried about his weapon, which was a club, in imitation of 
Hercules. Sinis or Pityocamptcs, whose haunt was by the 
isthmus of Corinth, had been accustomed to fasten to bended 
pines the unfortunate persons, whom he could seize, to be 
torn in pieces by their elastic violence. On him Theseus re- 
taliated. He killed Phoea the terrible sow of Crommyon^ 
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and mother of the famous Caledonian b6ar* He then en- 
tered the Megaris and encountered Sciron, whom he threw 
into the sea. It was the practice of this monster to force 
passengers to wash his feet by a precipice called Chelone, 
and to kick them unexpectedly down. By Eleusis, Cercyon 
made him wrestle for his life, and was overcome. By the Eleu- 
sinian Cephissus he slew Polypemon, sumamed Procrustes, 
compelling him to undergo the same torture, which he was 
used to inflict on travellers; fitting their bodies to his beds, 
either by tension or amputation. Passing the Cephissus, he 
was hospitably entertained by the Phytalida^. He arrived 
at Athens on the 8th of Hecatombaeon or July. He wore 
his hair platted, and a garment, which reached to his heels. 
-3Egeus, on seeing the sword, acknowledged him for his son. 
After this, Theseus subdued Pallas, who had rebelled ; and 
drove the Marathonian bull alive into the city, where it was 
sacrificed to Apollo Delphinius. He sailed to Crete, de- 
stroyed the Minotaur, and escaped otit of the Labyrinth, as* 
sisted by a clue given him by Ariadne, daughter of Minos. 
He made Athens the capital of all Attica, and instituted the 
Panathensan festival. He defeated the Amazons. He 
assisted Adrastus in recovering the bodies of the dead Argives 
from the Thebans, and slew Creon their king. He was pre- 
sent at the marriage feast of Pirithous ; and aiding, with the 
Lapitbffi, to expel the Centaurs, who were intoxicated, and 
offered violence to the women. He was fifty years old, when 
he seized Helen, a girl not marriageable, as she was dancing in 
a temple at Sparta. His abettor was Pirithous, who, in re- 
turn, required his company on a like expediticm, which proved 
unfortunate. It was to procure for him the daughter of Pluto, 
king of the Molossi ; or, as mythologists relate, they medita- 
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ted a rape of Proserpine, and descended into hell, but were 
detained there, condemned to mt on a rock, without power to 
rise. Hercules obtain^ liberty for Theseus. In the mean 
time the Tyndaridae had invaded Attica and taken Aphidna, 
where Helen was concealed, with -^thra his mother, whom 
they carried away into captivity. The Athenians received 
them into the city as friends, at the persuasion of Menestheus, 
whom tb^y piade king. Theseus returned to Athens, but 
was soon fipippelled to fly. He took refrige in the island of 
JScyjros, where he was killed by Lycomedes, the king, who 
pushed hiro down a precipice. 

It W9^ the popular opiQion at Athens, after the battle of 
Marathon, that the spectre of Theseus had been seen fighting 
against the Medes. The Pythia directed the Athenians to 
remove his relics to their city, and to honour him as a hero. 
His bones, with a braaen helmet and a sword lying near them, 
were discovered by Cimon son of Miltiades ; who transported 
thero from Scyros, about eight hundred years after he died. 
The Athenians received them with splendid processions and 
sacrt^oes ; and rgoiced, as if he were come a^n in person. 
They instituted sacred rites for hiro, as for a god, and erected 
an heroum 0x monument on the Collonus Hippius, and a tem- 
ple in the city, on which they conferred the privilege o£ an 
asyluw. This building, which was called the Thes6um, was 
iin subsequent ^es reputed so exceedingly holy, that with the 
Parthenon and another temple it was generally adored. 

The lemple of Theseus was decorated with (ypa^ae) rq)re- 
sentations of the Athenians fighting with the Amazons, and 
(Of the battle of the Centaurs with the Lapithae. Theseus was 
distinguished as having killed a Centaur, while the others were 
engaged in equal combf^t. The third wall required explana- 
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tion, as Pausanias observes, partly from time, partly because 
Micon had not expressed the whole story/ Minos, it was 
said, had required Theseus to prove he was the son of Nep- 
tune, by recovering a signet, which he threw into the sea; 
and they related, that he arose with it, and with a golden crown, 
presented to him by Amphi trite. It was Micon who painted 
Theseus, and the Athenians fighting with the Amazons in 
the stoa or portico, called Poecile. He was also a statuary. 

The temple of Theseus is of the doric order, and, in the 
style of its architecture, greatly resembles the parthenon. 
Though a very ancient fabric, it is entire, except the roof, 
which is modem, and vaulted, with an aperture or two for the 
admission of light. The pavement has been removed, and 
the walls are bare. It is a Greek church, dedicated to St. 
George, as good a hero as Theseus. A recess for the holy 
table has been erected, as in the parthenon, but in the pro- 
naos ; and decorated with portraits of saints. The entrance 
is in the side of the cell, at a low door, which is kept locked^ 
except on the festival, when mass is celebrated. It is plated 
with iron, and much battered : the Turks firing at it witl^ 
bullets to try the force of their powder, the goodness of their 
pieces, or their own dexterity at a mark. In the comer, 
within, stands a circular marble, which has served as a font 
From the inscriptions, which range in four columns, it ap- 
pears to have belonged to the Prytan6um. Among the names 
of travellers on the wall is that of Mr. Vernon.* The cell 
has been painted on the outside with figures of saints, unless 
these traces, which are faint, may be referred rather to the 

* Se^ his letter relating td Greece, and particularly to Athens. Pkilosoph. Trans. 
n. 1£4. For an account of the author^ see WoodFs Athen. Oxon. 2 £d. v. 2. col« 
^99; 600. 
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pencil of Micon. An attentive spectator will discover like- 
wise some architectural ornaments and mouldings, with stars 
in the soffits of the lacunaria of the portico.'f- The posticum 
has been injured by lightning. The substruction is visible, 
except on the side next the areopagus, where the soil reaches 
nearly to the top of the step. 

The sculptures still extant about this temple, though much 
impaired, witness the hand of a master, and furnish abundant 
proof that Theseus was its owner. The exploits of this hero, 
and of Hercules, were carved on the metopes, in sixteen com- 
partments, in alto relievo, and the following subjects are intel- 
ligible, viz. Theseus killing the sow of Croromyon ; throwing 
Sciron from a rock into the sea ; wrestling with Cercyon ; des- 
troying the Minotaur ; driving the bull of Marathon to 
Athens ; Hercules stranghng the Nem6an lion ; with lolaus 
destroying the hydra; receiving the golden apples from a 
nymph, one of the Hesperides. Mr. Pars copied these with 
the bass reliefs of the pronaos and posticum, except a few 
stones designed by Mr. Stuart. In the sculpture of the pos- 
ticum, it is remarkable, that Theseus is distinguished in the 
same manner as by Micon. He is kiUing a Centaur, whom he 
has thrown on the ground, backwards. In another piece 
two Centaurs are burying one of the Lapithae^ in a pit alive, 
laying over him a large stone. On another is the battle with 
the Thebans, and Creon dead. Two figures with shields may 
be Hercules and his companion lolaus descending into hell, 
where they find Theseus and Pirithous sitting on rocks, ant^ 
between them a female^ perhaps Metanoi^, or repentance. 



t Mr. Pars foi^nd out the method Used in drawiog the ediiiiiis or eggs and 
anchors^ from tibe mwAs of the compasses on the wall. 
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The temple* of Theseus was near the gymnasium of Pto< 
lemy, which was not far from the agora or market-place. In 
the gymnasium, besides other statues, was one of the found- 
er, in brass. A remnant of massive wall in the town, not 
far from the temple, is supposed to have been part of that 
building. 



CHAP. XV. 

A marble arch or gate-way — The temple of Jupiter Olympius — 
Not Jinished hyore Hadrian — Number of statuesy ^. — The 
ruin — Of the water of Athens— An aqueduct— Of the Eri^ 
danus and Ilissus — Remark — An ancient bridge. 

Apter the temple of Theseus no ruin occurs without 
the town, keeping the acropolis, as before, on the right hand, 
until we came opposite to the end of the rock, where the 
scaffold was standing. There, at some distance in the plain, 
is a marble gate, which separated the old city from Hadriano* 
polis or Jfew Athens. It is related, that Theseus erected 
a st^la or column on the isthmus of Corinth, which re- 
mained above a hundred years, to the time of Codrus, 
when it was demolished by the Peloponnesians. It had in- 
scriptions in Greek. On one side, ^* Here is Peloponnesus, 
not Ionia ;*' and on the other, ** Here is not Peloponnesus, 
but Ionia/' The gate, serving as a boundary, is inscribed 
in capitals in like manner. Over the arch, on one side, 
" What you see is Athens, the old city of Theseus ;'' and on 
the other front, "What you see is the city of Hadrian, and 
not of Theseus/' We dug down to the basement, and, with 

much difficulty, procured ladders, sufficiently long and strong, 
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to ascend and measure the upper part. From the traces of 
paintiog on the walls above,, it appears that a church has 
been erected against it. This fabric, ^hich is of the Co- 
rinthian order, with the tower of the winds and other struc- 
tures at Athens, is seen to disadvantage from tl^e accession 
of soil round about it. Beyond it, within the region of new 
Athens, is the majestic ruin of the temple of Jupiter Olym- 
pius. 

Deucalion was said to have erected the* first temple of Ju- 
piter on this spot ; and the place of his burial was shewn 
near it to prove that he had lived at Athens. Pisistratus, 
the second founder dying, his sons carried on the work ; but 
after they were slain, so many diflSculties occurred, that it 
remained for ages unfinished ; a specimen of the only temple 
in the world designed with a grandeur worthy of the Ruler 
of heaven ; and exciting astonishment in every beholder. 
About four hundred years after Pisistratus, Antiochus Epi- 
phanes promised to complete it ; and Cossutius, a Roman, 
the architect, is extolled for his noble ideas of magnitude in 
the cell, and for disposing the columns and the entablature 
with an exact symmetry, which testified his exquisite know- 
ledge and skill. It is likely he was employed in fitting up the 
inside of the fietbric, in which, as well as in the parthenon, 
were colonnades. The temple was a dipteros and hypsethros, 
or with double rows of columns, and open to the sky ; though 
not, as was most common, with ten, but with eight, columns 
in front Rome afforded no example of this species. It 
was one of the four marble edifices, which had raised to the 
pinnacle of renown the architects,* who planned them ; men, 

^ Antbtrates, Callasschros, Antimachides, and Poiinus, were the earlier architects 
employed on this £eibric. 
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it is said, admired in the assembly of the gods, for their wis- 
dom and excellence. 

Sylla, when he punished Athens, dared to plunder even 
Jupiter Olympius, and removed columns and brazen thresh- 
olds to adorn the capitol at Rome. The structure still con- 
tinuing imperfect, the kings in alliance with Augustus agreed 
to finish it by contribution, and jointly dedicate it to the ge^ 
nius of the emperor. Afterwards, by command of Caligula^ 
the image of Jupiter was transported to the capitol, where 
the god submitted to lose his own head, which was broken 
off, and to accept in its room that of a monster less civil to 
him ^ven than Sylla. It was reserved for Hadrian to put 
the last hand to a work, on which Athens had expended 
seven thousand and eighty-eight talents, and which Antio- 
chus, with united kings, had been ambitious of ccHopleting. 
This achievement of the emperor was celebated in a hymn 
sung at the sacrifice, when he dedicated the fabric to Ju» 
piter, more than seven hundred years after its foundation by 
Pisistratus ; and he acquired from it the title of 01ympius» 
He placed in the temple an uncommon serpent brought 
from India. 

We shall insert here an extract from Pausanias relating to 
this temple. " The image of Jupiter is worth seeing, not for 
its similitude to other statues in size, for those of the Romans 
and Rhodians are not colossal, but as made of ivory and gold 
and with art, as wiU be perceived by those who consider its 
magnitude. The statues of Hadrian there are two of Thasian 
marble, and two of Egyptian. The Athenian colonies stand 
in brass before the columns. The whole inclosure is about 
four stadia, half a mile, in circqmference, and full of statues ;: 
for one of Hadrian was. djedicated by each of the cities ; and 
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Athens has exceeded tbenft all by oflFering the Colossus (which 
was behind the temple and worthy of notice). The antiqui- 
ties within the inclosure are a brazen Jupiter, and a temple 
of Saturn and Rea, and the portion of this goddess who is 
called Olympia. There the pavement is rent asunder as 
much as a cubit ; and they relate, that after the Deucalion6an 
flood, the chasm afforded a passage to the water; and they 
cast yearly into it wheat flower mixed with honey. And, be- 
sides a statue of Isocrates, there is a brazen tripod supported 
by Persians, of Phrygian marble, worth seeing/' Of the pe- 
destals, which belonged to these statues, several are found 
scattered about in the town, fixed in the walls, or half buried 
in earth ; and some of the inscriptions are preserved. Among 
them is that of one of the Thasian images, which I saw immured 
at a chwch, and copied. Within the peribolus or inclosure 
is part of another, a massive piece of white marble, lying 
probably near its original site, the face, which is inscribed 
with very large characters, downwards. From these it ap- 
pears that the priest of the temple, at the time of their erec- 
tion, was named Tiberius Claudius Atticus, and, it is supposed, 
was the famous Herodes. The inclosure has been demolished^ 
but a terrace of considerable extent is still sustained by 
part of the wall, which on the side next to the Ilissus is 
strengthened with buttresses. 

The ruin of the temple of Jupiter Olympius consists of pro- 
digious columns, tall and beautiful, of the Corinthian order, 
fluted ; some single, some supporting their architraves ; with 
a few massive marbles beneath ; the remnant of a vast heap, 
which only many ages could have consumed, and reduced into 
80 scanty a compass. The colunms are of very extraordiniEtry 
dimensions, being about six feet in diameter, and near sixty 
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in height.* The number without the cell was one hundred 
and sixteen or twenty. Seventeen were standing in 1676 : 
but, a few years before we arrived, one was overturned, with 
much difficulty, and applied to the building a new mosque 
in the bazar or market place. This violence was avenged by 
the basha of Negropont, who made it a pretext for extorting 
from the vaiwode or governor fifteen purses ; the pillar being, 
he aUeged, the property of their master, the Graiid Seignior^ 
It was an angular column, and of consequence in determining 
the dimensions of the fabric. We regretted, that the fall 
of this mighty mass had not been postponed until we came, 
as it would have afforded an opportunity of inspecting and 
measuring some members, which we found far too lofty to be 
attempted* On a piece of the architrave, supported by a 
couple of columns, are two parallel walls, of modem masonry 
arched about the middle, and again near the top. You are 
told it has been the habitation of a hermit, doubtless of a 
Stylites ; but of whatever building it has been part, and 
for whatever purpose designed, it must have been erected 
thus high in air, while the immense ruin of this huge structure 
was yet scarcely diminished, and the heap inclined so as to 
render it accessible. It was remarked that two stones of a 
step in the front had coalesced at the extremity, so that no 
juncture cpuld be perceived ; and the like was discovered also 
in a step^ of the parthenon. In both instances it may be at- 
tributed to a concretory fluid, which pervades the marble in 
the quarry. Some portion remaining in the pieces, when 
taken green as it were, and placed in mutual contact, it ex- 
uded, and united them by a process similar to that in a bone 
of an animal when broken and properly set. 

* Ruios of Athens, p. 39* 
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The water anciently conveyed in channels to the city and 
to the Piraeus, coming from sources in the mountains, which 
abound with ore, was hard, and had a scum swimming on the 
surface, such as may be still seen at the public cisterns, was 
unfit to drink, and applicable solely to other uses. The wells 
afforded a more wholesome fluid, but were the occasion of 
many quarrels. Solon enacted that all, who lived within four 
stadia, or half a mile, of a public well, should have the pri- 
vilege of drawing from it; that those who were more remote 
should provide their own water, but should be allowed a 
certain quantity daily from the hext well, if they found none 
on digging ten fathom deep. The transgressors were fined by 
the epistates, or prefect of the waters. The city^now abounds 
in wells, some houses having three or four, in consequence of 
these early and wise regulations. 

New Athens was supplied with water, by the munificence 
of Hadrian, from remote sources, at a vast expense. He 
founded a very extensive aqueduct, of which many piers are 
yet standing in the tract beneath Cephisia, or Cevrisha, as 
that village is now called. It was finished by his son and 
successor, Antoninus Pius, in Ins third consulate. The water 
was partly conveyed by a duct running along tlw side of the 
adjacent hill, and distributed to the town from a reservoir, 
or cistern, cut in the rock, and fronted with an arcade of 
marble, of the Ionic order. One half of this remains, con- 
sisting of two columns, and the spring of the arch. The soil 
is risen some feet round about the shafts. Over the columns 
is half the inscription,* which was copied entire by Spon 

* In the Modern Universal History it is made to refer to New Athens, in Delot« 
See Volume of Chronology, p. 105 !• 
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from a manuscript, then two hundred years old, and was 
as follows: 
The part remaining. 

IMP. CAESART. AELIVS 

AVO. PIVS COS, III TBIB. POT. II. P. P, AQVA EDVCTVM IN NOVIS 

CONSVMMAVIT 

The part supplied. 

HADRIANVS ANTONINVS 

ATHENIS COEPTVM ADIVO HADRIANO PATBE8VO 

DEDICAVITQ. 

The state of this ruin was the same in 1676 as now. It 
stands beneath the mountain of St. George, anciently, it is 
supposed, Anchesmus ; and is about a mile from the gate of 
Hadrian. The space between, where once was new Athens, 
is now ploughed and sowed. 

On the left hand, returning from the aqueduct, is the bed 
of the Ilissus ; and, higher up, the junction of it and of the 
Eridanus. The water of this river was so bad, that the cattle 
would scarcely drink of it. The Ilissus is now, as it ever 
was, an occasional torrent. In summer it is quite dry. 
During our residence at Athens, I several times visited the 
bed, after snow had fallen on the mountains, or heavy rain, 
hoping to see it filled to the margin, and rushing along with 
majestic violence ; but never found even the surface covered ; 
the water lodging in the rocky cavities, and trickling from one 
to another. 

And here it may be remarked, that the poets who eele- 
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brate the Ilissus as a stream laving the fields, cool, lucid, 
and the like, have both conceived and conveyed a false idea 
of this renowned water-course. They may bestow a willow 
fringe on its naked banks, amber waves on the muddy Mee- 
ander, and hanging woods on the bare steep of Delphi, if 
they please ; but the foundation in nature will be wanting ; 
nor indeed is it easy for a descriptive writer, when he ex- 
ceeds the sphere of his own observation, to avoid faUing into 
local absurdities and untruths. 

Going on by the bed of the Ilissus, as before, toward the 
town, you come to a ruinous bridge of three arches, the 
stones massive, and without cement. A piece of ordinary 
wall, standing on it, is part of a monastery, which was aban- 
doned after the Turks took Athens, The ingenious French- 
man,* who, in a view of this spot, has exhibited the bridge 
standing in a full stream, may justly plead, that the same 
liberties have been indulged to the painter as to the poet. 



CHAP. XVI. 

The stadium — Rebuik dy Aiiicfis Herodt^ — Pft9ent $t4t4 — A 
temple by the Ilissus — Onoc the Eleusinium — The lesser m^ 
teries — Tenq>le of Diana the huntress — The fountain CaU 
lirhoe or Enneacrunus — Scene of a dialogue of Plato — 
Changed. 

The bridge over the bed of the Ilissus^ mentioned in the 
preceding chapter^ is opposite to the stadium, called the pa- 
natheoeean, from a solemn festival of all the Athenians, at 
which the games were held there. By uniting the two banks 

« See Le Roy, 
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it made the crosswg easy, and prevented any inconvenience 
if a flood happened. The rewards of victory, in the gymnic 
exercises performed in the stadium, were a crown of olive, 
and a jar of most precious oil, the produce of holy trees, 
catted Moriee. These were twelve in number, immediate des- 
cendants from the original olive of Minerva Poiias, planted 
ih tke academy, and, on account of their sanctity untouched 
by the Laced^raionians, when they invaded Attica. In it 
private merit was imblazoned by public gratitude, the herald 
proclaiming the honorary decrees of the people, with the 
names of the persons presented with statues and golden 
crowns; and it was regarded as a glorious recompense to be 
distinguished and appkuded in this assembly. The emperor 
Hadrian presided, when at Athens, and furnished a thousand 
wild beasts to be hunted for their diversion. The stadium 
was one of the works of Lycurgus, and tiie ground-plat a 
twrent^bed, which iie smoothed. 

l%e stadium of Lycurgus was much decayed, when Atticus 
Harodes, pleased with a crown, which bad been conferred on 
him, and with his reception at the panathensea, rose up and, 
addressing the company, promised the Athenians to provide 
for diem, and for (Aie Greeks who should repair to the next 
solemnity, and for those who should contend at k, a new sta- 
dium of white marble. This was completed in four yearv, 
chiefly from the quarries on Mount Pentele, and is extoUed 
as without a rival, and as unequalled by any theatre. ^^ What 
indeed,'^ says Pausanias, ^* is not alike {^easing to those, who 
hav« heard of it, but is a wonder to those who have seen it, 
is the stadium of Herodes the Athenian. One may guess a€ 
the magnitude from hence. It is a mountain beginning at a 
distaadce beyond the ilksus, ^ a Irnar form, reaching to the 
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river-bank, straight and double/' The author, it seems, would' 
insinuate, that the magnificence of Herodes was a topic not 
very agreeable. By the will of his father the people were 
entitled to a large bequest ; but among his papers were 
found vouchers for sums borrowed to a great amount. He- 
rodes had balanced the old debt with the legacy. This had 
raised a clamour; many murmuring, as defrauded of their 
due ; and these affirmed, it was indeed a panathenaean sta- 
dium, for that all the Athenians paid for it* On one side 
was a temple of Fortune with a statue of ivory. 

When the panathenaea, with the other spectacles ceased, the 
stadium became as useless, as the od^um or theatre, and was^ 
treated in hke manner. The mountain, on which quarries were 
exhausted, has been totally stripped of its marble covering. 
The seats were continued in rows very high up, on the side 
next the sea ; the slopes favouring such a disposition. At 
the two extremities by the Ilissus is some stone-work. The 
area, which produces grain, has been exactly measured, and 
found to be six hundred and thirty English feet long. On the 
left hand, going up it, near the top, is a subterraneous passage 
through the mountain, once under the seats. This was a pri- 
vate way, by which the president of the games, the magistrates, 
and priests entered to take their places, afler the spectators 
were met ; and by which, it has been surmised, those who 
contended, and were unsuccessful, made their retreat. Such 
avenues were not uncommon in the stadiums of Greece. 

Going on from the stadium, without crossing the Ilissus, you 
have a solitary church on the left hand at a distance, and 
before you a temple of white marble seated on the rock, 
by the side of the river. This has been transformed, as well 
as the Parthenon and the temple of Theseus, into a church. 
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named St. Mary an the Rock. It was abandoned by the 
Greeks, as desecrated, after the Romish mass had been cele- 
brated in it, in 1673, by order of the marquis de NointelL 
On the wall, next Hymettus, are lines of one or two small 
sun-dials, and in the vaulted roof is the trunk of a little female 
statue. Some traces remain of figures, and of architectural 
ornaments painted in the inside. An exact view of this tem- 
ple is given in The Ruins of Athens^ to which valuable work 
the reader is here referred. The fabric has sustained some 
damage since, the exterior column next to the Ilissus, in the 
front, being ruined, and the capital lying on the rock much 
maimed. The substruction of the opposite end is so im- 
paired, that it is likely a farther downfall will soon ensue ; 
when the materials will be removed, as wanted, and the site 
in a few years become hardly distinguishable. 

The ancients preferred particular situations for the temples 
of certain deities. A place, without the city, which men had 
no occasion to approach, but at set times, and to sacrifice, 
was commonly chosen for Ceres; she requiring, that it should 
be kept pure by chaste religion, and sanctity of manners.. 
The temple befbre described has stood on such a spot, and, 
it is believed, was the famous Eleusinium belonging to Ceres 
and Proserpine, before which was a statue of Triptolem us, men- 
tioned by Pausanias, who then enters on a detail of hisstory, 
but, as he asserts, was prevented from proceeding in it, and in' 
his account of the temple, by a dream ; and therefore passes 
on to topics, of which he was at liberty to treat without re- 
serve. This place was regarded by the people with the same 
reverence as the parthenon and Thes6um. 

The lesser mysteries^ which belonged to Proserpine, were 
solemnized, yearly, in the month Anthesterion or February, 
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in the regkm called Agrae^ which was beyond the Ilisras. 
They, who aspired to initiaUoii, were forewarned to comeM'ith 
clean iiands and hearts, and a knowledge of the Greek toingue ; 
besides an awfai ^lenee of the great holiness of those ancient 
things, to which they were abont to be introduced. The herald 
commanded all murderers, magicaaas, and wicked or inipi* 
ous persons to depart. Ttie assembly was purified by a solemn 
lustration on the mystic banks of t^e liissus. The ceremony 
was accompanied with prayer and sacrifice, the victim a young 
pig. When the rites bad been fulfilled, tliey were admitted 
into the Eleusinium^ probably in companies ; for it is des- 
cribed as a mnaU building. Afterwards, they were styled 
Mystse, and were expected to obserre certain injunctions, of 
which one was to abstain from eating red muliet, a delicacy 
sacred to Ceres. One year at least intervened, before they 
could attain to the greater tm^tteriesy to which these were pre- 
paratory. Secrecy impenetrable, with night, veiled the 
whole transaction. This initiation was, in the popular opinion, 
oi fQO trivial consequence. The neglect of it is among the 
crimes imputed to Socrates. Greeks, Romans, and persons 
firom remoter countries, of both sexes, were desirous to par- 
take of it, and Athens at the season was crowded with devo- 
tees ; receiving, yearly, into the Eleusinium more people than 
repaired to some other cities. 

Beyond the Elepsinium, in Agree, was a temple of Diana 
Agrsea. She was refn^esented bearing a bow, and named 
Agrutera, ihe Huntress. Itwas said, she had hunted there on 
her first arrival fi'oni Delos. When the Medes landed at 
Marathon, the Athenians made a vow to her, to offer a goat 
for each of the enemy whom they should kill ; but she 
proved so very propitio«Mi, that a sufficient number of victims 
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could not be procured, and they decreed to sacrifice yearly 
five hundred, as was the custom in the time of Xenophon. 
From this event she was named Euclea, or Glorious. Her 
temple was erected from the spoils, which they dedicated, 
and in I676 was a church called (Stdvrosis Fetruy or Stavro, 
mSnu Petru) St. Peter^s Crucifixion. It was of wliite marble, 
and the floor Mosaic. The site is now occupied by the church, 
mentioned as on our left coming from the stadium, a recent 
and mean structure, with fragments of columns and marbles 
lying in and about it. The Mosaic pavement was ordinary 
much broken, and covered with dirt, swarming, as we ex- 
perienced, with large fleas« A skull or two, and some human 
bones, were scattered on it We found there an Ionic ca- 
pital^ with marks of the compasses used in forming the volute. 

Beneath the Eleusinium, in a rocky dell, is a small church 
with some buildings, and trees, and vestiges of the fountain 
Callirhoe, or, as it was called after Pisistratus had furnished it 
with nine pipes^ Enneacrunus. ThiB was without the gate of 
Diochares, and n^nr the Lyceum ; the water copious, dear, 
and fit to drink. The current is now conveyed into the town, 
and only the holes, at which it issued into the cistern^ re- 
main. These are in the rocky bank next to the temple of 
Jupiter Olympius, which is in the way to the gate dividing 
the cities of Theseus aod Hadrian, and not remote. • At a 
little distance is a modem ruinous fountain. 

In one of the dialogues of Plato, Socrates is represented 
as naeeting Phiedrus, who was going from a house by the 
temple of Jupiter Olympius toward tlie Lyceum, which was 
without the city. Perceiving, as they walked, that he had a 
book in his left hand^ under his garment, Socrates proposed 
turning out of the road, and sitting down by the Ilissus. 
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Phaedrus consents, pointing to a lofty plane-tree as a proper 
place; and observing, that as both had their feet naked, it would 
not be disagreeable to wet theni, especially at that time of 
the year and day. The conversation changes to a local story, 
that Boreas had carried oflf Orythia, daughter of Erectheus, 
as she was sporting by the Ilissus, not by the fountain, but 
two or three stadia lower down, where was the crossing over 
to go to the temple of Diana Agraea, and where was the 
altar of Boreas. On their arrival at the chosen spot, Socra- 
tes admires it, like a stranger or one rarely stirring out of the 
city into the hilly country round about. He praises the large 
and tall tree ; the thicket of Agnus Castus, high and shady, 
then in full flower and fragrant ; the cool delicious fountain 
running near, with the girls by it, and the images, which made it 
seem a temple of the Nymphs and Achelous ; the grateful and 
sweet air; the shrill summer-chorus of locusts ; and the elegance 
of verdure prepared, as it were, to meet the reclining head. 

The vicinity of Enneacrunus has ceased to deserve enco- 
miums, like those bestowed on it by Socrates, since it has 
been deprived of the waste water of the fountain, which 
chiefly nourished the herbage and the plane-tree. The mar* 
ble facing and the images are removed ; and the place is now 
dry, except a pool at the foot of the rock, down which the 
Ilissus. commonly trickles. The water, which overflows after 
rain, is used by a currier, and is often offensive. The church 
in this dell occupies, it is probable, the site of the altar of 
the Muses, to whom, among other deities, the Ilissus was sa- 
cred. One lower down stands perhaps where Boreas had an 
altar. This god was beUeved to have assisted the Athenians 
in the Persian war, and was on that account honoured with 
a temple. By the Ilissus Codrus was ^ain« 
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CHAP. XVII. 

The Museum — Monument of Philopappus — Sepulchres — The 
Cimonian sepulchres — The eminence fronting the acropolis. 

Following the course of the Ilissus,from Enneacrunus, 
you have the theatre of Bacchus and the Od^um at a distance 
on the right hand. The intermediate plain, which made part 
of the Ceramicus mthin the city^ has in several places the 
scattered stones and rubbish of its former edifices. By the 
bed of the river are some masses of brick work and traces of 
building, with a sohtary church founded on a small rock. 
Farther on is the mountainous range lying before the acropo- 
lis, of which the portion next to the Ilissus was called the Mu- 
seum, and was said to have received its name from Musaeus, 
a disciple of Orpheus, who, it was related, sung, and dying 
6f old age, was buried there. The summit was fortified by 
Antigonus and his son Demetrius Pohorcetes ; but a small 
body of the Athenians succeeded in an attempt to scale, and 
expelled the garrison of Macedonians. The path of the wall, 
which ascended the hill, may be seen, when the ground is 
free from corn and herbage. 

Pausanias informs us, that a monument had been erected on 
the Mus6um for a Syrian,* but conceals his name. A part 
of it is still extant, with inscriptions. The ruin is of white 
marble, a portion of a semicircle, the convex side toward the 
Piraeus. It consists of two niches, and on the left was a 

* Pausanias, p. 24. See a comment on this passage in Daniel by the LXX, p. 
629' Kome^ 1772. The aothor of the dissertation makes Musseus to have been 
Moses, and Moses the Syrian here mentioned. 

O 
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third, which it is supposed completed the symmetry of the 
structure. In the first niche on the right is a statue se- 
dent ; and underneath an inscription in Greek. " King 
Antiochus, son of king Antiochus.'" In the middle niche 
is another statue and inscription, *^ Philopappus, son of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, of Bisa.'' This place was one of 
the demi or towns of the tribe Antiochis, which had its 
name from king Antiochus, who had been a great bene- 
factor to the Athenians. These were the ancestors of the 
person, who, it is probable, filled the third niche. He is re- 
corded on a pilaster, between the two statues, in a Latin in- 
scription, which, it has been conjectured, was continued on 
the pilaster now missing. His name was Caius Julius Anti- 
ochus Philopappus, and he lived under Trajan, The poste- 
rity of king Antiochus were removed by Pompey to Rome, 
and reduced to the rank of citizens. The Syrian of Pausa- 
nius, it is supposed, was this Pliloppapus, one of his descend- 
ants. From the inscription it appears that he attained to the 
dignity of consul ; but, as he is not registered in the consular 
tables, it is most likely that he was only designed, and did 
not survive to take the chair. The emperor is styled in the 
inscription optvmvs, which title was not bestowed on him 
before the year of Christ one hundred and fifteen.* On the 
basement, beneath the pilaster, is a bold relievo representing 
a person in a chariot drawn by four horses, preceded by at- 
tendants, and followed by victory ; the figures as large as 
life. The soil beneath is washed away, and the bare rock 

* ▼. Fabret. ad Col Traj. In the following year the title Parthicus was con- 
firmed to Trajan. Dio. This does not occur among the titles on the pilaster, and 
the omission will ascertain the date; if it be supposed that the inscription was not con- 
tinued. 
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with the substruction is visible ; the spectator standing some 
feet below the intended level. Near it is rubbish of a church. 
We employed an old Albanian to watch nightly on our scaf- 
fold, to prevent the ropes from being pilfered. 

In the side of the rock of the Mus6um, next to the Ilissus, 
are the sepulchres, which we noted in our way from the 
Piraeus. Some time after Solon, it was enacted at Athens, 
that no sepulchre should have more labour bestowed on it, 
than could be performed by ten men in three days ; that the 
roof should be plain ; and that no Hermae or Mercurial sta- 
tues should be allowed. These perhaps are of a remoter an- 
tiquity, and were designed for no vulgar tenants ; but, though 
mansions of the illustrious dead, they have long since been 
stripped of their marble facings and ornaments, and are 
now open, and defiled ; serving chiefly to shelter cattle from 
the sun. 

We now enter the valley at the foot of the hill of the 
acropolis, in which is 9 track leading between Pnyx and 
the Areopagus, toward the temple of Theseus. This region 
was called Coele, or the hollow. On the left hand is a gap in 
the mountain, where, it is believed, was the Melitensian gate ; 
and within is a sepulchre or two in the rock. Going on, 
other sepulchres hewn in the side of the mountain, like 
those first mentioned, occur; and here again we may re- 
gret that no friendly inscription informs us of their respective 
owners ; but these were named the Cimonian sepulchres. He- 
rodotus relates, that the sepulchre of Cimon^ father of Milti- 
ades, was fronting the acropolis, beyond the way called through 
Ccele ; and that near him were interred his mares, which had 
obtained for him three victories at Olympia. Cimon, son of 
Miltiades, died in Cyprus, and Thucydides the historian Mas 

o 2 
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slain in Thrace ; but the relics of each were transported to the 
burying-place of their family. The sepulchre of Thucydides, 
by that of Elphinice, the sister of Cimon, in Coele, not far 
from the Melitensian gate, and in it was a stela or column in- 
scribed " Thucydides, son of Olorus, of Alimus/' There 
also was shewn a tomb of Herodotus. 

The ascent to the brow is farther on the left hand, beyond 
Pnyx ; and by the track are small channels, already men- 
tioned, cut in the rock, perhaps to receive libations. From 
that eminence, on which the Persians, and before them the 
Amazons, encamped near the Areopagus, the Venetians bat- 
tered the acropolis with four mortars and six pieces of can- 
non, in 1687, when the roof of the Parthenon was destroyed. 
This event was remembered by a little old man living at 
Athens, who conducted me to a ruined windmill above Pnyx, 
as sta;nding on or near the spot, from which the bomb was 
thrown. 



CHAP. XVIII. 

Of the gate- ealled Dipylon — Abstract of Pausanias — The Pom-- 
peiuTHj SfC. — Statues of Jupiter and Hadrian — Of Harmo- 
dius and Aristogiton — Paintings in Pcecile — The region called 
Melit—The Agora— The altar of Pity. 

We should proceed next to the antiquities within the 
present town, but these have been published, with accuracy 
and fidelity, by two of our own countrymen, one of whom 
was my companion in this expedition. To their work I refer 
the curious reader ; and, to complete our view of this illus* 
trious city, shall now divest Pausanias of the digressions, 
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which obscure his method, and follow him, as it were unem- 
barrassed, in his survey ; subjoining some farther account 
of a few of the places, and such remarks on their situation, 
as may contribute to enlarge our knowledge of the general 
topography of ancient Athens. But first we shall treat of 
the gate Dipylon. 

Dipylon was the gate at which Sylla entered from the 
Piraeus, and was sometimes called the Piraan Gate. It led 
toward Thria and Eleusis, and was likewise called the Thrasian 
and the Sacred Gate. A region within^ and a suburb mthout 
it, being named the Ceramicus, it was also called the Gate of 
the Ceramicus. Being placed, as it were, in the mouth of the 
city, it was larger and wider than the other gates, and had 
broad avenues to it. One was from the agora or market-place^ 
a portion of the inner Ceramicus ; which was on the side of 
the acropolis next Mount Hymettus. At this the citizens 
could march out in battle-array, passing, it should seem, 
through Coele. The principal slaughter made by Sylla was 
about the agora, in the Ceramicus; and when the citadel 
was reduced, he inclosed there and decimated the Athenians. 

Pausania8,onhis arrival in the city ftom the Piraeus, notes 
first an edifice called the Pompeium, and a temple of Ceres 
near it; and then the stoas or porticoes, adorned with brass 
statues, extending from the gate, which was Dipylon, into 
the Ceramicus. He begins with the stoa named the Mercuries^ 
which had temples of the gods ; the gymnasium of Mercury ; 
the house of Polyton, then sacred to Bacchus ; and, after it, 
a building with statues. This brings him into the Ceramicus. 
He then returns to the stoa on the right, which had statues, 
and was called the Royal, because there was the tribunal of 
the archon styled the King. The ascent of the Areopagus 
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being long and wearisome to old men, the venerable senate 
sometimes met in this portico. There stood Jupiter Eleuthe- 
rius, or the Deliverer^ and the emperor Hadrian. The stoa 
of Jupiter was behind. This he describes next; with the 
temple of Apollo Patrons, which was near ; the Metr6um or 
temple of Cybele ; the senate-house of the five hundred ; the 
Tholus, and higher up a range of statues, among which were 
the ten heroes styled the Eponymi ; and Attains, Ptolemy and 
Hadrian, from whom likewise tribes were named; and after 
these, besides others, Lycurgus and Demosthenes. Near 
this statue was a temple of Mars, probably at the Areopagus ; 
and then, not far off, the statues of Harmodius and Aristo- 
giton ; then the statues before the entrance of the Od6um ; 
then the Od6um ; the fountain Enneacrunus ; the Eleusinium 
beyond it ; and, more remote, the temple of Diana Euclea in 
Agree. The author returns into the city, and begins again, 
above the Ceramicus and royal portico^ with the Hephaest6um 
or temple of Vulcan and Minerva, by which was a temple of 
Venus Urania ; then going toward the portico called Poecile, 
was the Hermes Agoraeus, or Mercury of the Agora ; and near 
it a gate,* on which was a trophy for a victory obtained by 
the Athenian cavalry from a general of Cassander. In the 
agora was an altar of Pity. This abstract comprises a por- 
tion of the old city by Dipylon, the region in the front of the 
acropolis, and the plain on the side next Hymettus, or the Ce- 
ramicus within the city, of which the agora was part; and 
extends into the surburb, beyond the Ilissus* 

* By the gate, near the Mercury of the Agora, wine was sold, Jtt.Lect. p. 1884. 
That perhaps is the gate mentioned by Plutarch, rove ^e oiKiiovg ^airvat ra ocra hfia 
XoyBvtri TTpo rwy 'IirTra^oiv rrvktay* in Hyperide* fiovKivrriptov r^vvnav itKO^ofirjrat iropa 
roc rov KepafiHKOv irvXas ov iroppta rwv 'l7nr««v. Philostrat. p. 577. 
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The Pompdum was a building, in which all the necessaries 
for the solemn festivals were prepared, and the vessels of gold 
and silver were kept, to be deUvered to the bearers appointed 
at the Panathencean and other grand processions. The men- 
tion of this place, of Poly tion, and of the Mercuries, will 
remind the classical reader of the enormities of Alcibiades, 
He made use of the consecrated plate at his table, and refused 
to restore it; he itoitated the mysteries of Eleusis in the 
house of Poly tion, wearing a stole and personating the hie- 
rophant or chief priest ; and in the night defaced all the 
Mercuries, except one. In the Tholus, which was a round 
building, sometimes called Scias, were small images of silver, 
and there the magistrates, styled prytanes, sacrificed and 
feasted. 

The portico of Jupiter Eleutherius and the Royal were 
near to each other. The statue of Jupiter Eleutherius was 
erected on the defeat of the Medes. The inscription gave 
him likewise the title of Saviour. Hadrian, who was ranked 
with him, had been, as Pausanias adds, a great benefactor to 
other cities of the empire, but above all to Athens. A pedes- 
tal now remains, as we supposed, in its place, at some dis- 
tance from the temple of Theseus, in the way to the Piraeus, 
almost buried in earth. After digging about it, we disco- 
vered the inscription, " To the Saviour and founder the em- 
peror Hadrian Olympius/' 

The statues of Harmodius and Aristogiton were of brass, 
and very ancient. They had been carried away into Persia 
by Xerxes, and were restored to the Athenians by Alexander, 
after Darius was conquered. They were near live hundred 
years old, when it was decreed that Brutus and Cassius, the 
murderers of Caesar, should be placed ne^t them. Arjian„ 
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who lived under the emperor Antoninus, has recorded them 
as remaining by the way, which was then used, up to the 
acropolis, as nearly opposite to the Metr6um, and not far 
from an altar of Eudanemus standing on the pavement, and 
known to persons, who had been initiated at Eleusis. 

The royal portico seems to have ranged with Poecile.* 
The paintings, in the latter, exhibited the Athenians and La- 
cfedemonians drawn up in battle-array, about to engage, at 
CEnoe, near Argos. In the middle of the wall were the Athe- 
nians and Theseus fighting with the Amazons. Next these 
was the taking of Troy, with the kings assembled in coun- 
cil ; Ajax, and, among the female captives, Cassandra, whom 
he had violated. Lastly, there was the battle of Marathon, , 

By the Hephaest6um, and Eurysac6um or Heroum of Eu- 
rysaces, near the agora, was the Colonus Agoraeus, or Hill of the 
Agora ; called also Misthius, from its being a place where 
servants were hired. It was behind the long portico ^ (probably 
Pxcile and the Royal united) and had given its name to 
that part, which was otherwise termed Melite. Eurysaces 
was son of Ajax, and had lived at Melite ; as also Themisto- 
cles, who erected there a temple to Diana Aristobula, after 
vanquishing the Persian fleet at Salamis ; and there was like- 
wise the house of Phocion, and the Melanipp6um or Heroum 
of Melanippus, son of Theseus. The extent of Melite is not 
defined ; but it was contiguous with Coele, for the Cimonian 
monuments in that region were near the MeUtensian gate. It 
probably approached or comprised the theatre, as in Melite 
was a large house where the tragedians studied their parts ; 

* airo rtjc TIoiKiXrjc ica r^c tov Bao-cXciuc 2rooc tiffiy ol 'Ep^ac KaXovfuvot Aihen* Att. 
p. 827. 
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and it comprehended the Eleusinian, for in Milete Hercules 
was initiated into the lesser mysteries, and had a temple. 
Milete bordered on Colyttus. 

The agora was a large open spot, subdivided into stations, 
for sellers of provisions and a variety of other articles, some 
of which were sheltered by sheds or standings from the sun. 
The city-guard, consisting of a thousand men, once had tents 
in the middle, but afterwards was removed to the Areopa- 
gus. It was surrounded with temples, porticoes, and sta- 
• tues, but the extent of it is not defined. The altars of Apollo 
and Cybele are placed in it ; ^s also the statues of Conon and 
his son Timotheus. These two were near the Perischcenisma, 
a portion of it, by the altar of the twelve gods, consisting of 
an area of fifty feet, encompassed with a rope, the tribunal 
of the archon styled the king, who sate there with the other 
archons ; a party of the guard preventing the approach of 
improper persons. Moreover, the statues of Harmodius and 
Aristogiton were in the agora ; and that of Solon, which stood 
before Poecile. Lycurgus and Demosthenes, and the two 
patriots are also on record, as in the Ceramicus. Xenophon 
recommends, that at the pubUc festivals, the Athenian ca- 
valry should be inarched round the agora, beginning from 
{he Mercuries ; and' pay respect to the temples and statues of 
the gods, as they passed ; and, when the circuit was finished, 
should gallop oflf in squadrons from the Mercuries^ as far as 
the Eleusinium. The procession, he imagines, if so regulated, 
would prove highly pleasing to the deities, as well as to the 
spectators. 

The altar of pity or philanthropy, in the agora, was exceed- 
ingly ancient. It was said, that the Heraclidae had fled to 
it from Eurystheus, and that a herald, as he was dragging 

p 
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them from it, was slain by the ephebi or youth of Athens, 
who continued to wear mourning for the outrage to the time 
of Atticus Herodes, when the colour of their chlamys or 
cloke was changed from black to white. Of all the Greeks, 
the Athenians alone, Pausanias tells us, regarded this deity ; 
as useful in the casualities of life and the manifold changes of 
human affairs. He remarks that the Athenians, who had es- 
tablished the duties of philanthropy, had also possessed more 
religion than any other people ; and he adds, that such as 
had excelled in piety were attended in proportion by good 
fortune. The altar, which remained under Julian, has been 
described as shaded with trees, among which was an olive, 
known to suppliants, and laurels decked with fillets ; as fre* 
quented by the wretched and ever wet with their tears ; as 
hung with tresses of hair, and with the votive garments of 
persons who had been relieved. 



CHAP. XIX. 

Abstract of Pausanias — Of the temple of the Dioscuri and of 
Agraulos — Columns of different kinds of marble — Of the 
Delphinium — Of the temple of Venus in the gardens. 

In the preceding chapter we have accompanied Fausa^ 
nias from the gate Dipylon into the region called Agrae, 
whither he will now conduct us by a different way, on the 
opposite side of the acropolis, and, as it were, through the 
present town. He begins with the gymnasium of Ptolemy, 
and then notes the temple of Theseus, with the temple of Di- 
oscuri; and, above it, that of Agraulos. The Prytan^um 
was near ; and, going from it into the lower parts of the city, 
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there was a temple of Serapis ; and, not far from this, the 
place where Theseus and Pirithous made their fatal compact ;* 
near which was a temple of Ilithya. This brings him to the 
temple of Jupiter Olympius dedicated with the statue by the 
emperor Hadrian, who had also erected temples of Juno and 
of Jupiter Panhellenius, and a pantheon, in which his acts 
were inscribed ; and there were edifices richly adorned, and 
books, and the gymnasium of Hadrian. These buildings, it 
may be observed, were in new Athens. The peribolus or in- 
closure of the Oljrmpi^um contained also a temple of Saturn 
and Rhea, and a sacred portion of the goddess styled Olym- 
pia. Near the 01ympi6um was Apollo Pythius, and the 
Delphinium or temple of Apollo Delphinius ; from which the 
author passes to the temple of Venus in the gardens^ Cyno- 
sarges, the Lyceum, the Ilissus, and Erdanus, the region called 
Agrae, the temple of Diana, and the stadium. 

The temple of the Dioscuri, which was called also the 
Anac6um, with that of Aglaros, stood on the hill of the acro- 
polis near the front. The Persians under Xerxes endeavoured 
to set fire to the palisades, which then secured the entrance 
of the fortress ; discharging arrows with burning flax from 
Areopagus; but got possession by climbing a precipice, 
before deemed inaccessible, beyond the gates, opposite to the 
temple of Aglauros. Pisistratus summoned the people to 
attend at the Anaceum, came forward from the acropolis, 
and addressed them in a low voice ; while his guards removed 
their arms, unperceived, and secured them in the temple of 
Aglauros. It was in this temple the military oath was admi- 

* Vide SophocL Oedip. v. 1588. 
p2 
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nistered to the young Athenians, when they attained to the 
age of twenty years, and were enrolled among the citizens. 

Among the ill-matched columns in the churches are several 
of the marble imported by Hadrian, for his pantheon and 
gymnasium. In the former were one hundred and twenty 
from Phrygia, and in the latter one hundred from Libya. The 
produce of the attic quarries is white ; that of the Phrygian* 
white variegated with different colours. 

Mgeus lived by the Delphinium ; and in it was a spot 
fenced about, where, it was said, the cup fell with the poison, 
which, at the instigation of Medea, he tendered to Theseus, 
before he knew him to be his son. A Mercury to the east of 
the temple was called The Mercury at the Gate of Mgeus. 

The temple of Venus in the gardens was without the walls, 
though not remote from the town, as may be inferred from 
the story of the Canephori. A church in the skirt of Athens, 
with an extensive court before it, perhaps now occupies the 
site. It is called Panagia Spili6tissa, St. Mary of the Cavern^ 
possibly from the subterraneous passage, which may still exist. 
On the outside in the wall is fixed an inscription relating to 
the temple of Venus, and recording the donations of a pious 
female, who gloried in the titles of candle-lighter, and inter- 
preter of dreams to the goddess. It is imperfect at the be- 
ginning, but commemorates her o£fering the pediment over 
the chancel, and a Venus, perhaps a puppet, which she had 
made and dressed. 

, * See Ruins 6{ Atheni, p. 39* 
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CHAP XX. 

Abstract of Pausanias — The Prt/tanSum — Of the street called 
The Tripods and a monument remaining — Inscriptions — The 
Dionysium — Other temples — OfPandion and of the goddess 
Rome^ ^c. in the acropolis — The fountain Empedo — Cessa-- 
Hon of the magistracies at Athens — Of the Panathencean 
procession. 

Pausanias returns again into the city, and begins from 
the Prytan6um, keeping the acropolis on his right hand 
nearer than before ; a street called The jTriporf^, leading from 
the Prytanfeum toward the theatre of Bacchus, by which was 
the most ancient temple of that god. The in closure contained 
two temples, with two images. He then observes, that near 
the temple of Bacchus and the theatre was the structure 
formed in imitation of the tent of Xerxes, or the Od6um ; and 
after mention of the Mithridatic war, and of the cruelty of 
Sylla in the Ceramicus, treats of the statues in the theatre, 
and notes on the south wall of the acropolis, which was to- 
ward it, a golden ^gis and head of Medusa offered by king 
Antiochus ; and a cavern above the theatre, in the rock. He 
then goes on from the theatre to the front of the acropolis,, 
marking on the way the tomb of Talos, a nephew and scholar 
of Daedalus, who, regarding him as a rival, pushed him down 
a precipice ; the temple and fountain of ^sculapius ; and, 
after it, the temple of Themis, before which was a barrow of 
Hippolytus, and a temple of Venus Pandemus. There was 
also the temple of Tdlus Curotrophus and Ceres Chloe.* 

* Vide Soffhocl. Oedip. Etti KciXMy^^v. l641«. 
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Pausanias then enters the acropolis, and, after treating of the 
Propyl6a, mentions that he saw other articles there, and a 
temple of Diana Brauronia; describes the Parthenon, beyond 
which was a brazen Apollo ; and, seeing a statue of Olj^mpio- 
dorus, digresses concerning the Museum, which hill was 
within the old city-wall ; and return* to the Erectheum and 
Pandros6um. Going down from the acropolis, not into the 
city beneath, but below the Propyl6a, he takes notice of a 
fountain near the cave of Apollo and Pan, and of the Areopa- 
gus, by which was a temple of the Furies ; enumerates the 
tribunals, which were several besides Delphinium, Heliaea, 
and the Palladium ; observes of the vessel used in the Pana- 
thenaean procession, which was shewn by the Areopagus, 
that it was no longer a curiosity, but was much inferior to one 
at Delos; describes the Academy, a suburb near Dipy- 
lon ; and proceeds to the demi or towns more remote from 
the city. 

The Prytan6um was a large edifice, in which the magis- 
trates, called Pry tanes, met to deliberate, and a daily allowance 
was provided for those persons, who were entitled to their diet 
from the public. There was a statue of the goddess Peace, 
and of Vesta, with the perpetual fire. The building was 
thrown down by an earthquake in the sixth year of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. At a church called Great St. Mary^ in the 
town, is an ancient arch, some remains of excellent masonry, 
and three columns supporting an architrave; which ruin, 
from its situation, may, with great reason, be supposed to have 
been the Prytan6um. A large area, in which it stands, was 
inclosed with a wall, having the fourth side or front deco^ 
rated with columns. Of this a considerable portion is entire, 
but much encumbered, and concealed by houses, magazines, 
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and shops. It is published in The Rui?i$ of Athens. The 
effect, in its present condition, is so striking, that it was 
long mistaken for the temple of Jupiter Olympius ; but its 
magnificence, as has been justly remarked, is of a sober 
style, shewing the economy of a repubhc, rather than the 
profusion of an Asiatic king or Roman emperor. 

The consecrated structures, which embellish the street called 
The Tripods^ were probably noted for the offerings placed on 
them even more than for their own beauty. A febric de- 
signed only to display a tripod did not admit of great dimen* 
sions. The choragic monument of Lysicrates, which is yet 
extant, near the eastern end of the hill of the acropolis, ifr 
but a small edifice, though exquisitely elegant. It may be 
seen, as in its original state, in The Ruins of Athens^ The 
number of these fabrics was considerable, but that is the only 
one undemolished. During our residence at the French con-- 
vent, it served as a closet for a Greek, the servant of the 
capuchin, to sleep in. The tripoda were of brass and very 
valuable for their workmanship^ There was the Satyr, which- 
Praxiteles esteemed his master-piece; and on a cell or dome 
near it was a Satyr, a boy,, giving a cup to Bacchus. It 
may appear no improbable conjecture that the monument of 
Lysicrates was intended to snpport the second tripod ^ for an 
analogy may be discovered between its subject and the sculp-^ 
ture on the frieze ;♦ as at the monument of Thrasyllus, above 
the theatre of Bacchus, between the story on the tripod, and 
a statue of Niobe. 

The destruction of the street called The Tripods^ may justly 

* See Ruiiis of Athens, PL X. XI. XXVI. Philostratus has described a pic- 
ture, in which the transformation of the pirates was represented, p. 761. 
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be regretted, as the monuments it contained were erected by 
eminent persons, and at an a^ra when arts and the republic 
riourished. If still extant, even their antiquity would deserve 
respect. The monument of Lysicrates, which remains, was 
constructed three hundred and thirty years before Christ. 
Thrasyllus was victorious only ten years after. I copied the 
inscription of one, erected before the introduction of the Ionic 
alphabet, which consisted of twenty-four letters, from a 
marble in the house of an Albanian woman near the convent. 
In this the common formulary is not completed ; for the name 
of the archon, under whom the tripod was obtained, is omitted, 
though the stone is in good preservation, and room was not 
wanting. This circumstance enables us to ascertain the date 
to the first year of the xcivth Olympiad,* which the Athenians 
styled the year of anarchy ; because the archon, not being 
duly elected, was disowned by them. Euclid succeeded in the 
following year, and the attic alphabet, which had only sixteen 
letters, prevailed until after his archonship. The inscription of 
another was found on a stone at the mouth of an oven. It is 
imperfect, but very old, the letters in rows and ranging at 
equal distances. On a Doric architrave over the gate of the 
bazar or market, near the ruin of thePrytan^um, is the inscrip- 
tion of one erected a year or two before that of Thrasyllus; 
and at the catholicon or cathedral is the inscription of one 
more early than that of Lysicrates by ten years. Another 
inscription, which we did not see, is published by Spon,* 
and refers to the first year of the cxiiith Olympiad.-f- The- 
inistocles and Aristides dedicated tripods, with similar inscrip- 
tions, cited, but imperfectly, by Plutarch. These were in 

♦ Before Christ, 402. + Before Christ, 486, 
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attic characters. The choragic monument of Aristides, with 
the inscription and tripods, remained when Plutarch wrote; 
as did also that of the famous Nicias. Another belonged to 
Lysias, who, in an oration still extant, relates, that when 
Glaucippus was archon,* he provided a chorus of men for the 
Dionysia, and gained the victory ; and that he expended, on 
the chorus and the consecration of his tripod, the sum of five 
thousand drachms, which has been computed at 208/. 6s. Sd. 
sterling.-f* 

The Dionysium, or ancient temple of Bacchus, is often 
styled the temple in Limnis^ that portion of the city being so 
named. It was kept shut, like the church now on or near 
its site, except at the Dionysia or festival of the deity, which 
was celebrated yearly in the month Anthesterion or Febru- 
ary. The sacred rites were then performed by women, and 
the QueeUy the wife of the archon palled the King^ sacrificed 
for the city. 

It has been already remarked, that Pausanias appears to 
have passed from the theatre of Bacchus to the firont of the 
acropolis, by a way leading behind the Od6um and the por- 
tico adjoining to it. The temple of Venus, standing by the 
agora, was probably lower down than the other temples. 
That of Ceres was an elegant edifice, as may be coUeeted 
from a piece of architrave, with an inscription, which once 
ranged in the front, and recorded the name of the person, by 
whom it was dedicated ; noig^xed in the castle-wall, within 
the gate at which the Tui|^n^ guard is stationed. 

Among the other articles^ which Pausanias saw in the acro- 
polis, wai?, it is probable, the temple or edifice sacred to Pan- 

* Before Cbriat, 408. t Ruins of Athens^ p. 30. 
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dion, father of Erectbeus, in which the inscribed marble, 
mentioned as having rolled down from the acropoiis, was 
once placed. One statue of him was among those of the 
Eponymi or heroes, from whom the tribes had been named ; 
and another, worthy notice, was in the acropolis ; probably 
in this building, which may be supposed to have stood near 
the eastern extremity of the rock. A temple likewise was 
then extant, inscribed, " The People. To the goddess Rome 
and to Augustus Caesar. Pammenes son of Xeno of Mara- 
thon, the priest of the goddess Rome and of Augustus the 
Saviour, in the acropolis, being strategus or general of the 
city.* A daughter of Asclepiades of Alae being priestess of 
Minerva Polias, the most mighty. In the archonship of 
Areus son of Morio a Paeanian." The year in which this per- 
son was archon is not ascertained, but it coincides with the 
building of the temple, which was posterior to the year of 
Rome seven hundred and forty one. The inscription was 
copied, before Mahomet the second got possession of Athens, 
from the v^tibule of a temple in the acropolis, then a church 
dedicated to the Panagia, or VirginMary. 

Pausaniasy after mentioning Enneacrunus as the only 
fountain at Athens, has yet recorded two more ; one in the 
temple of ^sculapius, the other below the Propyl^a. Both 
these, it is likely, were unserviceable, except for certain ab- 
lutions and purifications. The water of the latter is now 
Conveyed to the principal mosq|ie in the town for such uses.-f- 

♦ Some for iroXtrac read oirXtrac. See the inscription in Fabricii Roma, Gruter 
p. cv.ix. and in Corsini Fast. Att\ t. 1, p. 42. This learned chronologer places 
Areas in the year U. C. 727, or in the following, t. 4. p. 140 ; but see Ckishull Antiq. 
Jsiat. p. Q05. 207. 

t V. Ruins of Athens^ p. 15. 
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It nmy be conjectured that the fountain stood ancientl>' 
higher up toward the cave of Pan ; and that the current, 
since intercepted, was continued into the temple of iEscula- 
pius. There it disappeared ; buf emerged again, after run- 
ning twenty stadia, or two miles and a half, underground 
toward Phalerum. It was first named Empedo, and then 
Clepsydra. 

We have before remarked, that a writer, who lived under 
the two emperors named Theodosius, has mentioned the 
Areopagus as no longer a court of judicature. The first in- 
stance of a trial for murder there was said to have been fur- 
nished by a crime, which Halirrhotius, a son of Neptune, com- 
mitted in the temple of jSisculapius, and which provoked 
Mars to kill him. Most of the other magistracies were like- 
wise extinct ; and in particular, the tribunal called Delphi- 
nian, the Heliaean, which was near the agora, the council of 
Five Hundred^ and the Eleven ; with the Polemarcb, the 
Thesmothetae, and the annual archon. 

The procession at the Greater Panathenaea attended a pe- 
plus or garment, designed as an offering to Minerva Polias in 
the acropolis. This was woven by select virgins in various 
colours representing Minerva and Jupiter engaged with the 
Titans, and the exploits of Athenian heroes. It was extend- 
ed as a sail to the vessel, which was moved by machinery. 
The procession formed in the Ceramicus without the city, 
and entering at Dipylon, passed between the porticoes, and 
through the agora ; crossed the Ilissus, and going round the 
Eleusinium, returned by the Pelasgicon and the temple of 
Apollo Pythius, to the station of the vessel near the Areo- 
pagus; from whence, it may be inferred, the offering was 
carried by men up to the temple, the ascent to the Propyl^a 

Q 2 
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being long and steep. Harniodius and Aristogiton con- 
cealed each a poignard in a myrtle-bough, and waited to 
assassinate the tyrants, who regulated this solemnity, in the 
Ceramicus without the city ; but, fearing they were betrayed, 
rushed in at Dipylon, and slew Hipparchus by the Leoco- 
riuni or monument of the daughters of Leo, one of the Epo- 
nymi, which was in the middle of the inner Ceramicus. De- 
metrius, a descendant of the Phalerean, that his mistress Aris- 
tagbra, q, courtezan of Corinth might enjoy the spectacle, 
erected for her a stage agaipst the Mercuries. 



CHAP. XXI. 

Omissions in Pamanias — The tower of the Winds— Dance of the 
dervishes — A Doric portal; supposed the entrance of an 
agora — The Athenians given to flattery — Pansanias illus- 
trated. 

We have now completed the proposed survey of ancient 
Athens ; but two structures yet remain, either cnnitted or 
mentioned inexplicitly by Pansanias. One is the tower of 
the winds or of Andronicus Cyrrhestes, which was in or near 
the street called the Tripods^ and bearing some resemblance 
to the choragic monuments was perhaps overlooked by the 
author. The otHer is a Doric portal, situated at the foot of 
the hill of the acropolis, and once, it is likely, belonging 
to that agora, from which the gymnasium of Ptolemy was 
but a little distant. Besides these the Pnyx is unnoticed* 

The tower of Andronicus Cyrrhestes is a small edifice of 
marble, an octagon, decorated with sculpture representing 
the winds, eight in number; and has supported a Triton, 
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which turned as a weathercock, and pointed with a wand to 
the wind then blowing. On the sides were sun dials to shew 
the hour of the day. It is mentioned by Varro and Vitruvius, 
and accurately published in The Ruins of Athens. A young 
Turk explained to me two of the emblems ; that of the figure 
of Caecias, as signifying that he made the olives fall ; Sciron, 
that he dried up the rivers. 

The tower of the winds is now a teckehj or place of wor- 
ship belonging to a college of dervishes. I was present, with 
my companions, at a rehgious function, which concluded 
with their wonderful dance. The company was seated on 
goat-skins on the floor cross-legged ; forming a large circle. 
The chief dervish, a comely man, with a grey beard, and of 
a fine presence, began the prayers, in which the rest bore 
part, all prostrating themselves, as usual, and several times 
touching the ground with their foreheads. On a sudden, they 
leaped up, threw oflf their outer garments, and, joining hands, 
moved round slowly, to music, shouting AHa^ the name of 
God. The instruments sounding quicker, they kept time, 
calling out Alia. La ilia ill Alia. God. There is no other 
Godj hut God. Other sentences were added to these as their 
motion increased ; and the chief dervish, bursting from the 
ring into the middle, as in a fit of enthusiasm, and letting 
down his hair behind, began turning about, his body poised 
on one of his great toes as on a pivot, without changing place. 
He was followed by another, who spun a different way, and 
then by more, four or five in number. The rapidity, with 
which they whisked round, was gradually augmented, and 
became amazing ; their long hair not touching their shoulders 
but flying off^; and the qircle still surrounding them," shouting 
and throwing their lieads backwards and forwards ; the dome 
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re-echoing th^ wild and loud music, and the noise as it were 
pf frantic Bacchanals. At length, some quitting the ring and 
fainting, at which time it is believed they are favoured with 
extatic visions, the spectacle ended. We were soon after 
introduced into a room furnished with skins for sofas, and 
entertained with pipes and coffee by the chief dervish, whom 
we found, with several of his performers, as cool and placid, 
as if he had been only a looker-on. 

The Doric portal may be seen in The Ruins of Athens , with 
its inscriptions. One of these informs us, that the people 
erected the fabric, with the donations made to Minerva Ar- 
chegetis, or the Conductress by the god Julius Caesar, and his 
son the god Augustus, when Nicias was archon. Over the 
middle of the pediment was a statue of Lucius Caesar, styled 
the son of the god Augustus, it is supposed, on horse-back. 
At each angle was also a statue ; probably of Augustus and 
of Julius Caesar, or M. Agrippa, the natural father of Lucius. 
The goddess, Julia, daughter of Augustus, his mother, had 
likewise a statue; the pedestal remaining by one of the co- 
lumns. Minerva was in great repute as a tutelary deity. 
Augustus Caesar ascribed to her guidance his victory at Ac- 
tium, and honoured her with a temple, in which he dedicated 
his Egyptian spoils.* She received at Athens a portion of 
plunder, both from him and from Julius, as an acknowledge- 
ment of her services. The strategus or general of the city- 
forces, Euclees of Marathon, acted as overseer of the build- 
ing for his father Herodes. The great sophist Tiberius Clau* 
dins Atticus Herodes was also of Marathon ; and in the 

* ChishuUf Antiq. Asiat.p. 201, p. igs. Lucius was adopted by Augustus 
eighteen years before the Christian iEra^ and died in the second year after it. 
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pavement of the portico of a house, which we inhabited for 
some months, between the portal and the remnant of the 
gymnasium of Ptolemy, was a pedestal with an inscription 
almost eflfaced, in which he is styled Pontiff of the Augustan 
Deities. 

From the plan and proportions of the ruin if has been 
inferred, that the fabric, to which the portal belonged, was 
not a temple. An edict of the emperor Hadrian inscribed 
on the jamb of a door-case, regulating the sale of oil and the 
duties to be levied on it, has been urged in favour of the 
opinion, that the portal was the entrance of the inclosure of 
the agora or market-place mentioned by Strabo, who lived 
to about the twelfth year of Tiberius Caesar, as in a district 
of the city called Eretria. The Athenians, reduced in number 
are supposed to have removed it from the Ceramicus, where 
the blood of the citizens had streamed, to a spot more cen- 
tral and convenient ; and to have employed the donations to 
their goddess on a public work of general utility. 

The Athenians were a people ever ready to offer up the 
incense of flattery. A sophist, a favourite of the emperor 
Trajan, expostulates in one of his orations with the Rhodians, 
on the injustice and absurdity of their conduct. They freely 
decreed the honorary statue. The praetor selected one out of 
the great number, which adorned their city. The name was 
erased, and it was inscribed to a new owner. The same me- 
thod, he adds, was practised in other places and at Athens, 
which city deserved censure in many articles, and especially 
for its prostitution of pubhc honours. He instances, the 
placing of the title Olympius on a noisy orator, a Phoenician, 
a native of an ignoble village ; the placing the statue of a 
wretched poet, who had rehearsed at Rhodes, next to Men an- 
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der ; and a ridicalous inscriptioa in compliment of Nicanor, 
the purchaser of the island Salamis. It was his opinion, 
that the Athenians had disgraced their city, and their prede- 
cessors; and, that the abject state of this people rendered 
Greece, of which it had been the head, an object of compas- 
sion. 

Pausanias may be illustrated from this invective of the so- 
phist. , On entering Athens he observes near the temple of 
Ceres an equestrian statue, which represented Neptune throw- 
ing a spear at the giant Poly botes ; but the inscription gave 
it then to another, and not to Neptune. The images of Mil- 
tiades and Themistocles in the Prytan6um were changed in 
the same manner into a Roman and a Thracian. iTbe author 
has purposely concealed their names. The colossal statues 
of Attains and Eumenes had been inscribed to Antony, and 
subverted by a hurricane. Of these he is silent. The statue 
of Menander graced the theatre of Bacchus ; and he informs 
us in general that the images there were mostly of poets of 
inferior note. The presents bestowed by Julius Caesar and 
Augustus did not reconcile the Athenians to their family. A 
few triremes, the remains of their navy, had been numbered 
in the fleet of Pompey. They had honoured Brutus and 
Cassius, joined Antony, and revolted from Augustus. Pau- 
sanias records the temples of Julius and Augustus in the agora 
of Sparta, but is reserved at Athens. In the Parthenon he 
knew the emperor Hadrian only. He could not for certain 
say, whether the equestrian statues before the acropolis were 
the sons of Xenophon, or others placed there for ornament. 
He affirms that evil having greatly increased and overspread- 
ing all countries and cities, no person, except in name and 
from flattery to hi? superior rank, was any longer converted 
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from a man iuto a god. He did not relish the human deities. 
He found at Athens abundant evidence of its ancient splen- 
dour, and saw the city reflourishing under the auspices of the 
emperor Hadrian. He would not revive the memory of its 
depression, by enlarging on the monuments of its inconsistent 
adulation. He passes by the temple of Rome and Augustus 
in the accopolis; will not acknowledge the emperor and 
Agrippa at the entrance ; nor describe a fabric founded on 
the munificence of the first Caesars, and adorned with all the 
divinities of the Julian family. 



CHAP. XXII. 

Athens the seat ofphihsophi^ — The way to the Academy — Of 
the Academy — Of the Colonus Hippius — Gardens of Philoso- 
phers — The graves and sepulchres levelled — Site of the Aca- 
demy. — Colonus Hippius — The river Cephissus. 

Athens was the parent of philosophy as well as of elo- 
quence. It had three celebrated gymnasia without the city, 
the Academy, the Lyc6um, and Cynosarges;-tfroiji whiph as 
many sects dated their origin, the Platonic, the Peripateric, 
and the Cynic ; followers of Plato, of Aristotle, and Antis- 
thenes. The stoic philosophy was instituted by Zeno in 
the stoa or portico named Poecile, and the garden of Epi- 
curus was in the city. 

The Academy was in the suburb without Dipylon, and dis- 
tant from the gate only six stadia, or three quarters of a mile. 
On the way to it was a small temple of Diana, to which the 
image of Bacchus Eleutherus was annually borne in proces- 
sion ; then the tomb of Thrasybulus ; and a little out of the 
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road, of Pericles, of Chabrias, Phormion, and the citizens 
who bad died in battle, serving, their country by sea or land. 
The publiq solemnized their obsequies, and they were ho- 
noured with funeral orations and games. The stel« or pil- 
lars statnling on the graves declared the name of each, and 
to what demos or borough he belonged. These perished 
honourably at different periods and in various actions. 
Some also of the Athenian allies were interred there, and 
Clisthenes, Conon, Timotheus, the philosophers Zeno and 
Chrysippus, Nicias an eminent painter, Harmodius and Aris- 
togiton, the orator Ephialtes, and Lycurgus son of Lyco- 
phron, with many more of high renown. Not far from the 
Academy was the monument of Plato, and in this region 
was shewn the tower of Timon the man-hater. A miracu- 
lous tomb not far from Dipylon, on the left hand, is not 
mentioned by Pausanias. It was of earth, not large, and 
liad on it a short pillar, which was always crowned with gar- 
lands. There Toxaris, a Scythian and physician, was buried. 
He was believed to continue to cure diseases, and was re- 
vered as a hero. 

The Academy was once the possession of a private person^ 
named Academus, who gave it to the people. Hipparchus, 
son of Pisistratus, surrounded it with a wall. Cimon drained 
the low grounds near it. The spot, parched and squalid, 
was improved and rendered very pleasant. The walks were 
shaded with tall plane-trees^ and cooled by running water. 
Before the entrance was an altar of Love; and, besides others, 
one of Prometheus, from which the race called Lampado- 
phoria began. The winner was he who first reached the 
city with his lamp unextinguished. Plato commenced teaching 
at the Academy^ then reputed unwholesome. Afterwards he 
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preferred a small garden by the Colonus Hippius, his own 
property. The Lacedaemonians spared the Academy, when 
they ravaged Attica; but Sylla, wanting timber for machines, 
cut down the grove there and at the Lyc6um. The succes* 
sors of Plato enjoyed a considerable revenue,, which, in the 
subsequent ages, was greatly augmented by legacies, from 
persons desirous of contributing to the leisure and tranquil- 
lity of the philosophic life. 

Colonus Hippius, the Equestrian Hill^ was beyond the Aca- 
demy, and distant ten Stadia, a mile and a quarter, from the 
city. There was an altar of Equestrian Neptune and Minerva, 
with an heroum or monument of Pirithous aad Theseus, of 
j^dipus, and of Adrastus. It was affirmed, that the unhappy 
Theban, an exile and suppUant, had rested there in the sa- 
cred portion of the Furies; but Pausanias preferred the au- 
thority of Homer. The grove and temple of Neptune had 
been burned by Antigonus. Sophocles was born and lived at 
the Colonus, and there were the copper mines. 

The little garden of Epicurus in the city was on the side 
toward Dipylon., and by the road to the Academy. The 
teacher of ease, it is recorded, was the first who introduced 
that species of gratification, the enjoyment of the country 
in town. The garden of the philosopher Melanthius was 
opposite to the statue of Minerva Paeouia, which is mentioned 
as the first in the Mercuries. It was in the way to the Aca- 
demy ; for Lycurgus, son of Lycophron, with some of his 
descendants, was buried in it at the public expense. On tht 
graves were placed flat slabs with inscriptions. The Lacy- 
d6um or garden of Lacydes was in the Academy. 

By the destruction of Dipylon and the city-wall we are 
deprived of the ancient boundaries of Athens ; and the town, 
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besides being reduced in its extent, furnishes a variety of 
avenues to the plain. Moreover, the mansions of the illus- 
trious dead, like the bodies which they covered, are consumed, 
and have disappeared. Time, violence, and the plough have 
levelled all, without distinction ; equally inattentive to the me- 
ritorious statesman, the patriot, the orator, and philosopher, 
the soldier, the artist, and physician. Atticus is described by 
Cicero as pleased with recollecting where the renowned Athe- 
nians had lived, or been accustomed to sit or dispute ; and as 
studiously contemplating even their sepulchres. The travel- 
ler will regret, that desolation interferes, and by the uncer- 
tainty it has produced, deprives him of the like satisfaction ; 
but, in the style of the ancients, to omit the research would 
merit the anger of the Muses. 

It has been observed, that, without Dipylon, the road 
branched off toward the Pirceus and Eleusis as well as the Aca- 
demy* The road to the haven and to Eleusis divides now, not 
far from the temple of Theseus, and is neariy in the same 
direction as formerly. On the right hand of the Eleusinian 
road is a way, which leads to the site of the Academy. Ach- 
met Aga had lately erected a house on or near it, with a large 
garden, and a plentiful fountain by the road-side, supplied, it 
is likely, by the channels which conduced to the coolness and 
verdure of the old suburb. Farther on is a rocky knoll, which 
was the Colonus Hippius. Some massive fragments of brick- 
wall occur there, with a solitary church or two. 

In the plain beyond the Equestrian Hill is the Cephissus^* 
a muddy rivulet, turning some over-shot mills in its course 
tlirough a rich and fertile track covered with gardens, olive-^ 
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trees, and vineyards. The stream anciently crossed the Lang^ 
walls in its way to the Phaleric shore, which also received 
the Ilissus. These waters, it is likely, formed the marsh. 
The Cephissus was very inconsiderable in the summer. It is 
now commonly absorbed, before it reaches the coast; ex- 
cept after melting snow or heavy rain rushing down from 
the mountains. 



CHAP. XXIII. 

The Lyceum — Cynosarges — Mention of them 
in Plato — The mte. 

We proceed now to the gymnasia on the other side of 
Athens, the Lyceum and Cynosarges. 

The Lyc6um was sacred to Apollo Lycius, a proper patron, 
as an ancient author has remarked, the god of health be- 
stowing the ability to excel in gymnic exercises. The image 
represented him as resting after fatigue, with a bow in his 
left hand, his right arm bending over his head. The gym- 
nasium was erected by Lycurgus, son of Lycophron. The 
militia of Athens paraded there, and were instructed in the 
management of their horses, shields and spears, in forming 
the phalanx, and in all the established modes of attack and 
defence. Behind the Lyceum was a monument of Nisus. 
The Lyceum was long noted for a plane-tree of uncommon 
size, which is described by •Pliny, and was near a fountain by 
the road-side. 

Cynosarges was but a little without the city-gate. There 
was a temple of Hercules. They related, that when Diomus 
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was sacrificing to the hero, a white bitch had seized part of 
the victim, and carried it to this spot, wliere the altar was 
erected in obedience to an oracle, which had foretold that 
incident. On a summit near was the tomb of Isocrates. 
Phihp, who reduced the city to require aid from the Romans, 
encamped by Cynosarges, and set fire both to that place and 
the Lyceum. 

These gymnasia were near the Ilissus, which river flowed 
from the region beyond Agrae, the Lyceum, and the fountain 
celebrated by Plato ;* the bed making a curve near the junc- 
tion with the Eridanus. Phaedrus has been described as going 
from a house by the temple of Jupiter Olympius toward 
the Lyc6um, as turning out of the way with Socrates, and 
sitting down by Enneacrunus and the Ilissus, above the cross- 
ing over to the temple of Diana Agraea. In the dialogue 
entitled Lysis, Socrates passing from the Academy to the Ly- 
ceum by the way without the wall, and coming to the gate, 
where was the fountain of Panops, discovers over against the 
wall an inclosure with an open gate, which was a pala&stra or 
place for exercises lately built. This probably belonged to 
Cynosarges. In another dialogue, going out of the city to 
Cynosarges, and approaching the Ilissus, he sees Clinias run- 
ning toward Calirhoe, turns out of the way to meet him, and 
accompanies him, the way by the wall, to a house near the 
Itonian gate.* 

» Strftbo, p. 400. Hence Statius^ Amfraelu riparum iucurtus Ilissus. Theb. 
1. iv. V. 52. 

+ The Itonian gate was by the pillar of the Amazon. In an account of the 
battle of Theseus with the Amazons it is related, that the left wing of their army was 
toward the Amazon6um, and the right toward Pnyx (irpoc nfv Ili^ira Kara nfy Xpvaay 
ilKBiv;) that on this side, the Atlienians, who engaged from the Museum, were re- 
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Hie Lyceum was beyond the Ilissus, and the crossing over 
is bdow that, which led to the temple of Diana Agraea. The 
site is now marked by a well and a church, and many large 
stones scattered about. Cynosarges was not far from the Ly-* 
ceum, and perhaps on the same side of the lUssus as the city, 
where is now a garden near this bed, and by the road. The 
artificial currents of water having ceased, ^he environs of 
Athens are become, except near Enneacrunus, more bare and 
naked than they were even after the devastations of Philip 
and Sylla. 



CHAP. XXIV. 

Of the University of Athens — The Professors — Degrees— r- 
Dresses — Manner of entrance — Character and extinction of 
the Philosophers — Ruin of the University. 

^^ * 
Athens maintained under the Romans its reputation 

for philosophy and eloquence, and continued, though subdued, 

the metropolis of learning, the school of art, the centre of 



pulsed, and that the tombs of the slain were by the broad-waj leading to Dipylon, 
probably from the agora ; but that those who attacked from the Palladium, Ardettus, 
and the Lyceum, drove the enemy to their camp ; and that the pillar by the temple of 
Tellus Olympia was placed over the Amazon, who lived with Theseus, and isj^ 
nerally called Antiope. Pausanias informs us, that the goddess, surnamed Olympia, 
had a sacred portion within the wall of the Olympiiuin ; that the monument of Antiope 
was by the entrance of the city from Phalerum ; and that the Athenians had also a 
tomb of Molpadia, another Amazon, by whom she was slain. 

The monument by the city-gate, coming from the Piraeus, of which Pausanias says, 
that he did not know to whom it belonged, was probably the Heroum of Chalcodon, 
for that is mentioned as near the Pirasan gate. JEgeus, father of Theseus, espoused 
his daughter. Meursius Mt. Led. p. 1773. De Regibus Ath. p. 1 108. 
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taste and genius. The gymnasia and the gardens of! the phi- 
losophers were decorated 'with the capital works of eminent 
roasters, and still frequented- The fierce warrior was capti- 
vated by Greece ,and science, and Athens humanized and 
polished the conquerors of the world. But Sylla greatly in- 
jured the city, by transporting to Rome the public library, 
which had been founded by Pisistratus, carefully augmented 
by the people, removed by Xerxes into Persia, and restored 
long after by Seleucus Nicanor. The spirit of learning 
drooped on the loss ; and the Roman youth, under Tiberius, 
were sent to study at Marseilles, instead of Athens. Even 
there the barbarous Gauls joined in the pursuit of eloquence 
and philosophy. The sophist^ as well as the physician, was 
hired to settle among them ; and the nation was civilized by 
the Greek city. 

The emperor Hadrian embellished Athens with a noble 
library and a new gymnasium, and restored science to its 
ancient seat. Lollianus, an Ephesian, was first raised to the 
high dignity of the sophistical throne, which was afterwards 
filled by Atticus Herodes, and by other eminent and illus- 
trious persons. The number of professors was increased by 
Antoninus the philosopher, who had studied under Herodes. 
His establishment consisted of thirteen ; two Platonists, as 
many peripatetics, stoics, and Epicureans, with two rhetori- 
cians and civilians ; and a president, styled Prcefect of the 
Youth. The student proceeded from the philosopher to the 
rhetorician, and then to the civilian. A yearly salary of six 
hundred aurei^ or pieces of gold,* was annexed to each of 

♦ About 468/. See W. Wotton's History of Rome. London 1701, p^ 106, ^illi 
the Errata and p. 169* 
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the philosophical chairs ; and one talent to those of the 
civilians. The professors, unless appointed by the empe- 
rors, were elected after solemn examination by the prin- 
cipal magistrates. 

Education now flourished in all its branches at Athens. 
The Roman world resorted to its schools, and reputation and 
riches awaited the able preceptor. The tender mind was 
duly prepared for the manly studies of philosophy and elo- 
quence. Age and proficiency were followed by promotion. 
The youth was advanced into the higher classes, enrolled with 
the philosophers, and admitted to their habit. The title of 
sophist was conferred on him, when mature in years and eru- 
dition ; and this was an honour so much affected, that the 
attainment of it almost furnished an apology for insolent 
pride and extravagant elevation. It was a custom of the mas- 
ters to inscribe on marble the names of their scholars, those of 
Attica ranged under their respective tribes ; and also to what 
demos or borough each belonged. Some specimens of these 
registers are preserved in the Oxford collection, and many 
fragments are yet extant at Athens. 

At this period Athens abounded in philosophers. It 
swarmed, according to Lucian, with clokes and staves and 
satchels ; you beheld every where a long beard, a book in the 
left hand, and the walks full of companies, discoursing and 
reasoning. The cloke or triboniuni was the habit of all the 
orders. The general colour was dark, but the cynic wore 
white, and, with the stoic, had the folds doubled. Oneshoul- 
der was bare; the hair hanging down ; the beard unshaven. 
The cynic, with the stoic and Pythagorean, was slovenly and 
negligent, his cloke in tatters, his nails long, and his feet 
naked. The cynic was armed with a staff, as a defence from 
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dogs or the rabble. The sophist was adorned with purple, 
and commonly polished as well in dress and person as in man- 
ners and language. It behoved the professor, as Lucian af- 
firms, to be handsomely clothed, to be sleek and comely, and 
above all to have a flowing beard inspiring those who approach- 
ed him with veneration, and suitable to the salary he re- 
ceived from the emperor. 

A learned father,* who was contemporary with Julian at 
Athens, has described the manner in which the novice was 
treated on his arrival there, with the ceremony of initiation. 
He was first surrounded by the pupils and partizans of the 
different sophists, all eager to recommend their favourite 
master. He was hospitably entertained ; and afterwards the 
students were allowed to attack him with rude or ingenuous 
disputation, as each was disposed. This, the rdater has sur- 
mised, was intended to mortify concdit, and to render him 
tractable. He was next to be invested with the habit. A 
procession in pairs, at equal distances, conducted him through 
the agora to a public bath, probably that without Dipylon 
by the monument of Anthemocrites. An opposition was 
feigned on their approach to the door, some calling out and 
forbidding his admission, some urging on and knocking* 
These prevailed. He was introduced into a warm cell, wash- 
ed^ and then clothed with the tribonium. He was saluted 
as an equal on his coming out, and re-conducted. No one 
was suffered to appear in that dress at Athens, without the 
permission of the sophists and this ceremony, which was at^ 
tended with considerable expense. 

The philosophers were long as distinguished by their aver- 

^ Gregorius Nazianzen. Orat. xx. 
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sion to Christianity as by their garment. It is recorded of 
Justin Martyr, that he preached in the tribonium, to which 
he had been admitted before his conversion. Some monks 
also, whom the gentiles termed impostors, assumed it, uniting, 
with spiritual pride and consummate vanity, an affectation of 
singular humiHty and of indifference to worldly show. Biit 
the emperor Jovian commanding the temples to be shut,' 
and prohibiting sacrifice, the prudent philosopher then con- 
cealed his profession, and relinquished his cloke for the com- 
mon dress. The order was treated with severity by Valens 
his successor, because some of them, to animate their party, 
Jiad foretold that the next emperor Vould be a gentile. They 
were addicted to divination and magic, and it was pretended, 
had partly discovered his name. The habit was not wholly 
laid aside. In the next reign, a sedition happened at Alexandria, 
when Olympius, a philosopher, wearing the cloke, was ex* 
ceedingly active, urging the Gentiles to repel the reformers, 
and not to remit of their zeal or be disheartened because 
they were dispossessed of their idols ; for the powers, which 
had inhabited them, were, he asserted, flown away into hea- 
ven. The heathen philosophers gradually disappeared ; but 
the Christian,. their successors, are not yet extinct, still flou- 
rishing in Catholic countries, and differing not less than the 
ancient sects, in dress, tenets, and rules of living. 

The decline of philosophy must have deeply affected the 
prosperity of Athens. A gradual desertion of the place fol- 
lowed. Minerva could no longer protect her city^ It?, 
beauty was violated by the proconsul, who stripped Poecile 
of its precious paintings. It was forsaken by good fortune, 
and would have lingered in decay, but the barbaj*ians inter- 
posed, and suddenly completed its downfall. When the 
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Goths were in possession of it in the time of Claudius, two 
hundred and sixty-nine years after Chrkt, they amassed all 
the books, intending, it is related, to burn them ; but desisted, 
on a representation that the Greeks were diverted, by the 
amusements of study, from military pursuits. Alaric, under 
Arcadius and Honorius, was not afraid of their becoming sol- 
diers. The city was pillaged, and the libraries were con- 
sumed. Devastation then reigned within, and solitude with- 
out its walls. The sweet sirens, the vocal nightingales, as the 
sophists are fondly styled, were heard no more. Philosophy 
and Eloquence were exiled, and their ancient seat occupied 
by ignorant honey-factors of Mount Hymettus. 



CHAP. XXV. 

Of the people of Athens — The Turkish gavemment-^The Turks 
— The Greeks — The Albanians — The archbishop— Character 
of the Athenians. 

Athens, after it was abandoned by the Goths, conti- 
nued, it is likely, for ages to preserve the race of its re- 
maining inhabitants unchanged, and uniform in language and 
manners. History is silent of its suffering from later incur- 
sions, from wars, and massacres. Plenty and the prospect 
of advantage produces new settlers ; but, where no trade ex- 
ists, employment will be wanting, and Attica was never cele- 
brated for fertility. The plague has not been, as at Symma, a 
frequent visitant ; because the intercourse subsisting with the 
islands and otiier places has been small, and the port is at a 
distance. The plague described by Thucydides began in the 
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Piraeus, and the Athenians at first believed that the enemy 
had poisoned the wells. If, from inadvertencyy the infection 
be now admitted into the town, the Turks, as well as the 
Greeks, have the prudence to retine to their houses in the 
country, or to the monasteries, and it seldom prevails either 
so long or so terribly as in cities on the coast. 

A colony of new proprietors was introduced into Athens 
by Mahomet the Second ; but the people secured some privi- 
leges by their capitulation, and have sinfce obtained more by 
address or money. The Turk has favoured the spot; and be- 
stowed on it a milder tyranny. The Kislar Aga, or chief of 
the black eunuchs at Constantinople, is their patron ;^ and by 
him the Turkish magistrates are appointed* The vaiwode 
purchases his government yearly, but circumspection: and 
moderation are requisite in exacting the revenue,- ^nd the 
usual concomitants of his station are uneasiness^ apprehension 
and danger. The impatience of oppression, when general, 
begets public vengeance.. The Turks aqd their vassals have 
united, seized and cut their tyrants in pieces, or forced them 
to seek refuge in the mountains, or in the acropolis. An in- 
surrection had happened not many years before we arrived, 
and the distress^ which followed from want of water in the 
fortress, was described to us as extreme. 

The Turks of Athens are in general more polite,, social, and 
a£BEible,.than. is common in that stately race ; living on more 
equal terms with their fellow^itizens, and partaking, in some 
degree, of the* Greek character.. The same intermixture, 
which has softened their austerity,.has corrupted their tempe- 
rance; and many have foregone the national abstinence from 
wine, drinking freely, except during their Ramazan or Lent. 
Some too after a long lapse have re-assumed, and rigidly adr 
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here to it, as suiting the gravity of a beard, and a decorum 
of paternal authority. Several of the families date their set- 
tlement from the taking of the city. They are reckoned at 
about three hundred. Their number, though comparatively 
small, is more than sufficient to keep the Christians fully sen- 
sible of their mastery. The Turks possess from their child- 
hood an habitual superiority, and awe with a look the loftiest 
vassal. Their deportment is often stern and haughty. Many 
in private life are distinguished by strict honour, by punctu- 
ality^ and uprightness in their dealings ; and almost all by ex- 
ternal sanctity of manners. If they are narrow minded in the 
extreme, it is the result of a confined education ; and an 
•avaricious temper is a natural consequence of their rapacious 
government 

The Greeks may be regarded as the representatives of the 
old Atheni^s. We have related^ that, on our arrival in the 
Piraras, an archon came from, the city to receive us. The 
learned reader was perhaps touched by that respectable title, 
and annexed to it some portion of its classical importance ; 
but the archons are now mere names, except a tall fur cap, 
and a fuller and better dress than is worn by the inferior 
classes. Some have shops in the bazar, some are merchants, 
or farmers of the public revenue. The families, styled archon* 
tic, are eight or ten in number ; mostly on the decline. The 
person who met us, was of one reckoned very ancient, which, 
by his account had been settled at Athens, about three hundred 
years, or after Mahomet the Second. His patrimony had suf. 
fered from the extortions of a tyrannical vaiwode, but he had 
repaired the loss by trade, and by renting petty governments. 
The ordinary habit of the meaner citizens is a red skull-cap, a 
jacket, and a sash round the middle, loose breeches or trpwsers. 
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which tie with a large knot before, and a long vest, which 
they hang on their shoulders, lined with wool or fur for cold 
weather. By following the lower occupations, they procure, 
not without difficulty, a pittance of profit to subsist them, to 
pay their tribute^money, and to purchase garments for the 
festivals, when they mutucdly vie in appearing well-clothed, 
their pride even exceeding their poverty. 

The lordly Turk and lively Greek neglecting pasturage and 
agriculture, that province, which in Asia Minor is occupied 
by the Turcomans, has been obtained in Europe by the Al- 
banians or Albanese. These are a people remote from their 
original country, which waa by the Caspian Sea, spreading 
over and cultivating alien lands, and, as of old, addicted to- 
universal husbandry and to migration. It is chiefly their bu- 
siness to plough, sow, and reap ; dig, fenc^e, plant, and prune 
the vineyard ; attend the watering of the olive-tree ; and ga- 
thering the harvest ; going forth before the dawn of day, 
and returning joyous on the close of their labour. If shep- 
herds,, they live on the mountains, in the vale, or the plain, 
as the varying seasons require, under harbours, . or sheds co- 
vered with boughs, tending their flocks abroad, or milking the 
ewes and she-goats at the fold, and nXaking cheese and butter 
to supply the city. Inured early to fatigue and the sun, they 
are hardy and robust, of manly carriage, very difierent from 
that of the obsequious Greek, and of desperate bravery under 
every disadvantage, when compelled by necessity or oppres- 
sion, to unite and endeavour to extort redress. Their ha- 
bit is simple and succinct, reaching to the knees. They 
have a national language, and are members of the Greek 
communion. 

The Christians, both Greeks and Albanians, are more im- 
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mediately superintended by the archbishop, and by the two 
epitropi or curators, who are chosen from among the princi- 
pal men, and venerable for their long beards. These endea- 
vour to quiet all disputes, and prevent the parties from recur- 
ring to the severe tribunal of the cadi or Turkish judge, watch- 
ing over the commonweal, and regulating its internal polity, 
which still retains some faint and obscure traces of the ancient 
popular form, though without dignity or importance. The 
see was now possessed by Bartholomew, a Walachian, who 
had lately purchased it at Constantinople. He was absent 
when we arrived ; but, on his return to Athens, sent us a pre- 
sent of fine fruit and of honey from M. Hymettus, and came 
to visit us at the convent, on horseback, attended by a virger 
and some of his clergy on foot. He was a comely and portly 
man,' with a black thick beard. 

A traditional story was related to us at Smyrna, and after- 
wards at Athens, to illustrate the native quickness of appre- 
hension, which, as if transmissive and the property of the 
soil, 13 inherited even by the lower classes of the people. A 
person made trial of a poor shepherd, whom be met with his 
flock, demanding, airorov; #cat rov; Km iMtfc; ««t wfHta. From 
whence? and where? and how ¥ and how many t He was an- 
swered without hesitation and with equal brevity, «ir* Arifvac, aJc 
Aiii3a&a, GcoSwpoc, Kiu ircvrajcotfca. From Athens^ to Lhadia^ Theo- 
dore^ andjhe hundred. In the citizens this aptitude not being 
duly cultivated, instead of producing genius, degenerates into 
cunning. They are justly reputed a most crafty, subtle, and 
acute- race. It has been jocosely affiraied, that no Jew can 
live among them, because he will be continually out-witted. 
They are conscious of their subjection to the Turk, and as 
soipple as depressed, from the memory of the blows on the 
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feet, and indignities which they have experienced or seen in- 
flicted, and from the terror of the penalty annexed to resist- 
ance, which is the forfeiture of the hand uplifted ; but their 
disposition, as anciently, is unquiet ; their repose disturbed 
by factious intrigues and private animosities ; the body poli- 
tic weakened by division, and often impelled in a direction 
opposite to its true interest. They have two schools, one of 
which possesses a small collection of books, and is entitled to 
an annual payment from Venice, the endowment of a charita- 
ble Athenian, but the money is not regularly remitted. 



CHAP. XXVI. 

Care of the female sex at Athens — Dress of the Turkish women 
abroad — Of the Greek — Of the Albanianr^Dress of the 
Greek at home — Manner of colouring the sockets of their eyes 
— Their education. 

The liberty of the fair sex at Athens is almost equally 
abridged by the Turks and Greeks. Their houses are se- 
cured with high walls, and the windows turned from the 
street, and latticed, or boarded up, so as to preclude all in- 
tercourse, even of the eyes. The haram, or apartment of the 
Turkish women, is not only impenetrable, but must not be 
regarded on the outside with any degree of attention. To 
approach them, when abroad, will give offence ; and in the 
town, if they cannot be avoided, it is the custom to turn to 
the wall and stand stilly without looking toward them, while 
they pass. This mode of carriage is good breeding at Athens. 
Tte Turkish women claim an exemption from their con- 
finement on one day only in the week, when they visit their re- 
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lations, and are seen going in companies to the baths, or 
sitting in the burying-grounds on the graves of thfeir friends, 
their children, husbands, or parents. They are then en- 
wrapped and beclothed in such a manner^ it is impossible to 
discern whether they are young or old, handsome or ugly. 
Their heads, as low as the eye-brows, are covered with white 
linen, and also their faces beneath ; the prominency of the 
nose and mouth giving them nearly the visages of mummies. 
They draw down a veil of black gause over their eyes, the 
moment a man or boy comes in view. They wear short loose 
boots of leather, red or yellow, with a large sheet over their 
common garments, and appear very bulky. 

The dress of the Greek matrons is a garment of red or blue 
cloth, the waist very short, the long petticoat falling in folds 
to the ground. A thin flowing veil of muslin, with a golden 
rim or border, is thrown over the head and shoulders. The 
attire of the virgins is a long red vest, with a square cape of 
yellow satin hanging down behind. They walk with their 
hands concealed in the pocket-holes at the sides, and their 
&ces are muffled. Sometimes they assume the Turkish garb. 
Neither prudence nor modesty suffers a maiden to be seen 
by the men before she is married. Her beauty might in* 
flame the Turk, who can take her legally, by force, to his 
bed, on a sentence of the cadi or judge ; and the Greek, if 
she revealed her face to him even unwillingly, would reject 
her as criminal and with disdain. 

The Albanian women are inured early to hard living, la- 
bour, and the sun. Their features are injured by penury, arid 
their complexions by the air. Their dress is course and sim^ 
pie; a shift reaching to the ancles, a thick sash about the waist, 
and a short loose woollen vest. Their hair is platted in two 
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divisions, and the ends fastened to a red silken string, which, 
with a tassel, is pendant to thjeir heels, and frequently laden 
with pieces of silver coin, of various sizes, diminishing gra- 
dually to the bottom. Among these the antiquarian may of- 
ten discover medals of value. They are seen carrying water 
on their backs, in earthen jars, with handles ; washing by the 
fountains, or assembled by the Ilissus after rain, with the fe- 
male slaves of the Mahometans and other servants ; treading 
their linen, or beating it with a piece of heavy wood, spread- 
ing it on the ground or bushes to dry, and conveying it to 
and fro in panniers or wicker-baskets on an ass. Their legs 
and feet are generally bare ; and their heads hooded, as it 
were, with a long towel, which encircles the neck, one extre- 
mity hanging down before and the other behind. The girls 
wear a red skulUcap platted with peraus or Turkish pennies of 
silver perforated, and ranged like the scales of fish. 

The Greek will sometimes admit a traveller into his gyne- 
cseum, or the apartment of his women. These within doors, 
are as it were uncased, and each a contrast of the figure she 
madle when abroad. There the girl, like Thetis, treading on 
a soft carpet, has her white and delicate feet naked ; the 
nails tinged with red. Her trowsers, which in winter are of 
red cloth, and in summer of fine calico or thin gausie, descend 
from the hip to the ancle, hanging loosely about her limbs ; 
the lower portion embroidered with flowers, and appearing 
beneath the shift, which has the sleeves wide and open, and 
the seams and edges curiously adorned with needle-work. 
Her vest is of silk, exactly fitted to the form of the bosons, 
and the shape of the body, which it rather covers than con- 
ceals, and is shorter than the shift. The sleeves button occa- 
sionally to thehand^ and are lined with red or yelloMf*^ satin. 
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A rich zone encompasses her waist, and is fastened before 
by clasps of silver gilded, or of gold set with precious stones. 
Over the vest is a robe, in summer lined with ermine, and in 
cold weather with fur. The head-dress is a skull-cap, red or 
green, with pearls ; a stay under the chin, and a yellow fore- 
head-cloth. She has bracelets of gold on her wrists; and, like 
Aurora, is rosy-fingered, the tips being stained. Her necklace 
is a string of zechins, a species of gold coin, qr of the pieces 
called Byzantines. At her cheeks is a lock of hair made to 
curl toward the face; and down her back falls a profu- 
sion of tresses, spreading over her shoulders. Much time 
is consumed in combing and braiding the hair after bathings 
and» at the greater festivals, in enriching and powdering it 
with small bits of silver gilded, resembhng a violin in shape, 
and woveii ip at regular distances. Sl\e is painted blue 
round the eyes ; and the insides of th^ sockets, with the 
edges on which the lashes grow, are tinged with black. The 
Turkish ladies wear nearly the same attire, and use similar 
ar4;s to heighten their natural beauty. 

For colouring the lashes and socket of the eye, they throw 
incense or gum of Labdanum on some coals of fire^ intercept 
the smoke, which ascends with a plate, and collect the soot. 
This I saw applied. A girl, sitting cross-4egged as usual, on 
a sofa, and closing one of her eyes, took the two lashes be- 
tween the fore-finger and thumb of her \e£i hand, pulled them 
forward and then thrusting in, at the external corner^ a bod- 
kin, which had been immersed in the soot, and extracting it 
again, the particles before adhering to it, remained within, 
and were presently ranged rouod the organ ; serving as a foi^ 
to its lustre ; besides contributing, as they say, to its health, 
and increasing its apparent magnitude^ 
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The improvement of the mind and morals is not considered 
as a momentous part of femalef education at Athens. The 
girls are taught to dance, to play on the Turkish guitar, and 
the tympanum or timbrel, and to embroider, an art in which 
they generally excel. A woman skilled in reading and writ- 
ing is spoken of as a prodigy of capacity and learning. The 
mother of Osman Aga, a Turk who frequented our house, 
was of this rare number, and, as he often told us, so terrible 
for her knowledge, that even Achmet Aga her kinsman had 
been seen to tremble, when he received her annual visit. In 
common life the woman waits on her husband, and, after 
dressing the provisions, which he purchased, eats perhaps 
with a female slave ; the stately lord feeding alone, or in com- 
pany with men. 



CHAP. XXVII. 

Of the territory of Athens — The olive-groves — Bees — ProvU 
sions — Birds — Hare-calling — Wild beasts — The homed owl 
— A water-^out — Ancient prognostics of the weather — Sting 
of a scorpion. 

The territory of Athens was anciently well peopled. 
The demi or boroughs were in number one hundred and 
seventy four ; scattered, except some constituting the city, 
about the country. Frequent traces of them are found; 
and several still exist, but mostly reduced to very inconsider- 
able villages. Many wells also occur on Lycabettus, at the 
Pireeus, in the plain, and all over Attica. Some are seen 
in the vineyards and gardens nearly in their pristine state ; a 
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circular rim of marble, about a yard high, standing on a square 
pavenfent ; adorned, not inelegantly, with wreathed flutings 
on the outside; or plain, with mouldings at the top and bottom ; 
the inner surface deep-worn by the friction of rope3. The 
bucket is a kettle, a jar, or the.skin of a goat or kijl distended ; 
close by is commonly a trough Or hollow stoue, into which 
they pour water for the cattle- The city was supplied with 
corn from Sicily and Africa ; and the regard of the emperors 
and kings, its patrons,, was displayed in largesses of wheat 
and barley to be distributed, generally in the Od^um. At 
present, Attica is thinly inhabited, and probably produces 
grain sufficient for the natives ; but the edicts prohibiting ex- 
portation are continually eluded, and public distress border-, 
ing on famine ensues almost yearly. 

The olive-groves are now, as anciently, a principal source 
of the riches of Athens. The wood of these trees, watered 
by the Cephissus, about three miles from the city, has been 
computed at least six miles long. The mills, for pressing and 
grinding the olives, are in the town. The oil is deposited in 
large earthen jars, sunk in the ground in the areas before the 
houses. The crops had failed for five years successively when 
we arrived. The cause assigned was a northerly wind called 
greco tramontano, which destroyed the flower. The fruit is 
set in about a fortnight, when tlie apprehension from this 
unpropitious quarter ceases. The bloom in the following 
year was unhurt, and we had the pleasure of leaving the Athe- 
nians happy in the prospect of a plentiful harvest. By a 
law of Solon no tree could be planted less than five feet, 
nor an olive or fig-tree less than nine feet from one of ano- 
ther proprietor. 

The honey, as well as the oil of Attica, was anciently in 
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high repute. Many encomiums are extant on that of Ily- 
niettus, in particular, and it deserves them all. Flies are re- 
marked to buzz about it, without settling, which has been 
attributed to the odour it derived from thyme. The race of 
bees was said ta have been originally produced in Hymettus, 
and to have swarmed from thence in numerous colonies to 
people other regions. The mountain furnishes a succession 
of aromatic plants, herbs and flowers, peculiarly adapted to 
Qiaintain them, both in summer and winter. The hives are 
set on the ground in rows inclosed within a low wall. Their 
form and management, and the method of taking the comb 
without destroying the insects, has been described.* By a 
law of Solon, no person was allowed to place a stand within 
three hundred yards of one, before established. 

Provisions of all kinds are good and cheap at Athens* The 
frequent and severe fasts, imposed by the Greek church, have 
an influence on the market. The Christians are often con- 
fined to vegetables, or to things without blood ; such as snails, 
which they gather from the shrubs, the cutle-fish, or the sea- 
polypus. The latter called by the Greeks octopodes, from 
the number of its feet, is beaten to make it tender; and, 
when boiled, is white, like the tail of a lobster, but has not 
much flavour. Hares, game, and fowl, may be purchased for 
little more than the value of the powder and shot. Oranges, 
lemons, and citrons grow in the gardens. The grapes and 
melpns are excellent, and the figs were celebrated of old. 
The wines are wholesome ; but the pitch, infused to preserve 
them, communicates a taste, to which strangers are not pre- 
sently reconciled. 

♦Wheler, 411. 
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When the figs ripen, a very small bird, called by the Ita- 
lians beccafico^ by the Greeks sycophas, appears, and is con- 
tinually settling on the branches of the tree and pecking the 
fruit. If frightened away, they return almost immediately, 
and a person sitting in the corn, or concealed by a thicket, 
may fire with little intermission. They are eaten roasted en- 
tire each in a vine-leaf, and are a delicacy. When the olives 
blacken, vast flights of doves, pigeons, thrushes, and other 
birds repair to the groves for food. Wild turkies are not rare. 
The red-legged partridge, wnth her numerous brood, basks 
in the sun, or seeks shade among the mastic bushes. They 
are fond of the berries in the season, and have then a strong 
but not disagreeable taste. In winter, woodcocks abound ; 
descending, after snow on the mountains, into the plain, es- 
pecially on the side of the Cephissus, and as suddenly retiring. 
If the weather continue severe, and the ground be frozen, they 
enter the gardens of the town in great distress, rather than 
cross the sea ; and are sometimes taken with the hand. Snipes 
teal, widgeon, ducks, and the like, are also found in plenty. 
A horse or ass is commonly provided by sportsmen, who go 
in a party to bring home what they kill. 

Hares are exceedingly numerous. CaUing is practised in 
still weather, from the latter end of May to about the middle 
of August. Three or four men in a. company stand silent 
and concealed in a thicket, with guns pointed in different 
directions. When all are ready, the caller appUes two o£ his 
. fingers to his lips, and sucking them, at first slowly and then 
faster, produces a squeaking sound; when the hares within 
hearing rush to the spot. In this manner many are slaugh- 
tered in a day. One of my companions, with Lombard], a 
Turk and Greek or two, who were adepts, killed eleven; 
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among which was a female big with young. These animals 
are said to assemble together, to leap and play, at the full of 
the moon ; and it is likely the shepherds, who live much 
abroad, observing and listening to them, learned to imitate 
their voices, to deceive, and make them thus foolishly abet 
their own destruction. 

The wild beasts, which find shelter in the mountains, 
greatly annoy the shepherds ; and their folds are constantly 
guarded by several large fierce dogs. The person, who killed 
a wolf, was entitled by a law of Solon to a reward ; if a 
male to one drachm, about seven-pence half-penny; iffe- 
njale, to five drachms. Afterwards a talent, or one hundred 
and eighty pounds sterling, was paid for a young wolf; and 
double that sum for one full grown. The peasant now pro- 
duces the skin in the bazar or market, and is recompensed by 
voluntary contributions. Parnes, the mountain toward the 
Cephissus, is haunted, besides wolves, by deer and foxes, as 
it formerly was by wild boars and bears. The sportsmen lie 
in ambush by the springs which they frequent, waiting their 
approach in the dusk of the evening. Pliny* mentions the 
deer bred about Parner and Brilessus, as remarkable for four 
kidneys, and the hares as having two livers.'f* The latter pe- 
cuharity in some, which we purchased, was much noticed by 
our Swiss, who once brought the two livers, for my inspection, 
on a plate. The youth of Athens were anciently trained to 
hunting as a manly and useful exercise. 

The favourite bird of Minerva was the large horned owl, 

• 1. ll.c. 37. 

f The partridges of Paphlagonia were found to have two hearts, and the hares 
at Bisaltia two livers* A; Gellius, p. g06. 
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The Athenians stamped its effigy on their coin, and placed it, 
as her companion, in her temple in the acropolis* We had 
not been long at the convent before a peasant brought us one 
alive, with the wing broken. This recovered, and was much 
visited during our stay, as a novelty. Afterwards I saw ano- 
ther, flying, in the day-time. They are as ravenous as eagles, 
and, if pressed by hunger, will attack lambs and hares. On 
leaving Athens, we set our venerable and voracious prisoner at 
liberty, not without fear that, after so long confinement, he 
would be unable to procure food, or, being unwieldy, to es- 
cape the wild beasts, which prowl nightly in quest of prey. 

About the middle of October, while we resided at the con- 
vent, I had the satisfaction of seeing distinctly the phaeno- 
menon, called a water-spout, from the window of my apart- 
ment, which looked toward the sea. The weather had changed 
from settled and pleasant, and clouds resided on the moun- 
tains, black and awful, particularly on Hymettus, whose side 
and tops were covered. About seven in the morning, when 
I rose, a cloud, tapering to a point, had descended in the gulf, 
between the islands iEgina and Salamis. Round it, at the 
bottom, was a shining mist. After a minute or more, it be* 
gan gradually to contract itself, and retired very leisurely up 
again into the sky. We had little rain this day, but at night 
pale lightning flashed at short intervals, and thunder, bursting 
over our heads, exceedingly loud, rolled tremendously, and 
it poured down as from open sluices. The quantity of water> 
which fell, was answerable to the long and visible prepara- 
tion, but seasonable ; seed time approaching. 

Athens has, on the west side of the plain, the mountains 
^galeos and Fames, ^ow called Daphne-vouni and Casha; 
on the norths Brilessus or No2sea; on tbe north-east, aboul 
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six miles distant, Pentde ; and next the ^gean Sea, Hymet* 
tus or Telo-vouni. The latter has a gap in it, dividing the 
greater.from the lesser mountain, which is toward the south, 
and was formerly called Anydrus, from its being destitute of 
water. The clouds attracted by some of these mountains an- 
ciently furnished a variety of prognostics of the weather. A 
small cloud in the hollow of Anydrus, or white clouds, in sum- 
mer, above the greater or lesser mountain, and on the side of 
Hymettus, portended rain. If in the night a long white 
cloud girded it, beneath the top, the rain generally continued 
for some days. A long cloud resting on Hymettus, in winter, 
pre-signified a violent storm. At the setting of the seven 
stars, called Vergiliae, hghtning about Parnes, Brilessus, and 
Hymettus, if all were comprehended, denoted a great 
storm ; if two, a less ; but, if Parnes alone, serene weather. 
A storm ensued, if clouds enveloped that portion of Parnes, 
which was toward Zephyrus, or the west. It was observed 
also, that a cloud resting on ^gina, and above the temple 
of Jupiter Panhellenius there, was commonly followed by 
rain. 

A day or two after the storm before-mentioned, the capu- 
chin, as we were conversing by the window of his apartment, 
put his hand incautiously on the frame, and, suddenly with- 
drawing it, complained of a painful puncture. A Turk, who 
was with us, on examining the wall, found a scorpion of a pale 
green colour, and near three inches long, which he crushed 
with his foot, and bound on the part affected, as an antidote 
to its own poison. The smart became inconsiderable, after 
the remedy was applied ; and, as no inflammation followed, 
soon ceased. The sting, if neglected, produces acute pain, 
attended with a fever and other symptoms for several hours, 
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until the parorysm is over, when the malignancy of the virus 
as it were decaying, the patient is left gradually free. Some 
preserve scorpions in oil in a vial, to be used if that which 
commits the hostility should escape ; though it seldom hap- 
pens but on turning up a log or stone another may be found 
to supply its place. This was the only one I ever saw at 
Athens, within doors. We supposed it had entered at the 
window for shelter, and to avoid the danger of being drowned 
by the flood. 



CHAP. XXVIII. 

JVe remove from the convent — J Turk described — The Athe- 
nians civil to MS — A Turkish foot-race and wrestling-match — 
Dance of the Arabian women — Greek dances — Marriages of 
the Turks — Of the Greeks — Of the Albanians — Funeral ce- 
remonies — No learning — Credulity and superstition. 

We were instructed by the Committee of Dilettanti not 
to interfere at Athens with the labours of Mess". Stuart 
and Revet, but solely to attend to those articles, which they 
had either omitted, or not completed. With this restriction 
we soon perceived, that we had matter to detain us much 
longer than had been expected. After some weeks the pros- 
pect of a speedy conclusion continuing distant, we removed 
from the convent to a large and commodious house, belong- 
ing to one of the archons. It had many trap doors and 
hiding-places, and, standing detached, was called (vW) the 
island. 

.A place where the fair sex bears no part in society, will be 
justly supposed dull and uniform. Indeed, a Turk is gene- 
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rally a sol^nn, solitary being ; with few*visible aijoyments, 
except his pipe and coflFee. The fonner is his constant compa-* 
nion. It is his solace on the sofa ; and, when squatting on 
his hams, as he is sometimes seen, in the shade by the door 
of his house ; or in a group, looking on, while the horses^ 
which are staked down with a rope, feed in the season on 
the green com. When he is walking or riding, it is carried in 
his hand, or by an attendant. The tube is of wood perforated, 
commonly long and pliant, and sometimes hung with small 
silver crescents and chains, with a mouth-piece of amber. 
The bole is earthen, and a bit of aloe^wood put into it, while 
he is smoking, augments his pleasure, yielding a grateful 
perfume. A silken embroidered bag is usually tucked in at 
his sash, by his side, and contains tobacco. His horse, his 
arms, and hardm are the other chief objects of his attention. 
He is grave, sententious, and steady ; but fond of narrations, 
and not difficult to be overcome by a story. 

The Turks, observing that we did not use the sign of the 
cross, and being informed that we disapproved of the worship- 
ping of pictures or images, conceived a favourable opinion' of 
us. Their abhorrence of hog-flesh is unfeigned, and we 
derived some popularity from a report, which we did not 
contradict, that we held it in eq^ual detestation. Several of 
them frequented our table. The principal Turks came all 
to our house at night, while it was Ramazan, or Lent, when 
they fast in the day-time ; and were entertained by us with 
sweet-meats, pipes, coffee, and sherbet much to their satisfac- 
tion, though distressed by our chairs ; some trying to collect 
their legs under them on the seats, and some squatting down 
by the sides. When we visited them, we were received with 
cordiality, and treated with distinction. Sweet gums were 
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burned in the middle of the room, to scent tte air ; or scat- 
tered on coals before us, while sitting on the sofa, to perfimie 
our mustaches and garments ; and, at the door, on our depar- 
ture, we were sprinkled with rose-water. The vaiwode at 
certain seasons sent his musicians to play in our court. The 
Greeks were not less civil, and at Easter we had the company 
of the archons in a body. Several of them also eat often with 
us ; and we had daily presents of flowers, sometimes perfumed, 
of pomegranates, oranges and lemons fresh gathered, pastry, 
and other like articles. 

The Turks have few public games or sports. We were 
present at. afoot race, and at a wrestling match, provided by 
a rich Turk, for the entertainment of his son and other boys, 
who were about to be circumcised. A train, headed by the 
vaiwode and principal men on horses richly caparisoned, at- 
tended the boys, who were all neatly dressed, their white tur- 
bans gUttering with tinsel ornaments, to a place without the 
city, where carpets were spread for them on the ground, in 
the shade, and a multitude of spectators waited silent and re- 
spectful. The race was soon over, and the prizes were distri- 
buted ; to the winner a sufficient quantity of cloth for an 
upper garment, to the next a live sheep, to the third a kid, 
to the fourth a huge water-melon. The company then re- 
moved to a level spot near the ruin of the temple of Jupiter 
Olympius, and formed a large circle. The wrestlers were 
naked, except a pair of close drawers, and were anointed all 
over with oil. 

Some Arabians and black slaves, who had obtained their 
freedom, and were settled at Athens, had a feast on the {»r- 
formance of the rite of circumcision. The women danced in a 
rioag, with sticks in their hands, and turning, in pairs, clashed 
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them over their heads, at intervals, singing wildly to the 
music. A couple then danced with castenets ; and the other 
swarthy ladies, sitting cross-legged on a sofa, began smoking. 

Athens was anciently enlivened by the chorusses singing 
and dancing in the open air, in the front of the temples of 
the gods, and round their altars, at the festival of Bacchus and 
on other holidays. The Greeks are frequently seen engaged 
in the same exercise, generally in pairs, especially on the an- 
niversaries of their saints, and often in the areas before their 
churches. Their common music is a large tabor and pipe, 
or a lyre and tympanum or timbrel. Some of their dances 
are undoubtedly of remote antiquity. One has been sup- 
posed* that which was called the crane, and was said to have 
been invented by Theseus, after his escape from the labyrinth 
of Crete. The peasants perform it yearly in the street of 
the French convent, at the conclusion of the vintage ; joining 
hands, and preceding their mules and asses, which are laden 
with grapes in panniers, in a very curved and intricate figure ; 
the leader waving a handkerchief, which has been imagined 
to denote the clew given by Ariadne. A grand circular 
dance, in which the Albanian women join, is exhibited on 
certain days near the tenaple of Theseus ; the company hold- 
ing hands and moving round the musicians, the leader foot- 
ing and capering until he is tired, when another takes his 
place. They have also choral dances. I was present at a very 
laborious single dance of the mimic species, in a field near 
Sedicui in Asia Minor ; a goat-herd assuming to a tune, all 
the postures and attitudea of which the human body seemed 
capable, with a rapidity hardly credible. 

Marriages are commonly announced by loud music at the 

• Le Roy, p. 22. 
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house of the bridegroom. A Turk or Greek neither sees nor 
speaks to the maiden beforehand, but for an account of her 
person and disposition rehes on his female relations, who 
have opportunities of seeing her in their visits and at the bath. 
The Turk, when terms are adjusted with her family, ratifies 
the contract before the cadi or judge, and sends her presents. 
If he be rich, a band of musicians precedes a train of pea- 
sants, who carry each a sheep, lamb or kid, with the horns 
gilded, on their shoulders ; and these are followed by servants, 
with covered flaskets on their heads, containing female orna- 
ments, money, and the like, for her use ; and by slaves to 
attend her. Years often intervene before he requires her to 
be brought to his home. The streets, through which she is to 
pass, are then left free ; and she is conducted to his house, 
under a large canopy surrounded by a multitude of women, 
all wrapped in white, with their faces muffled. If a Turk 
finds a pair of papouches or slippers at the door of his hardm, 
it is a sign that a stranger is within, and he modestly retires. 
That apartment is even a sanctuary for females flying from 
the officers of justice. 

A papas or priest reads a service at the Greek weddings, 
the two persons standipg and holding each a wax-taper 
lighted. A ring and gilded wreath or crown is Aised ; and, 
at the end of the ceremony, a little boy or girl, as previously 
agreed on, is led to the bride, and kisses her hand. She is 
then as it were enthroned in a chair, and the husband re- 
mains at a respectful distance, with his hands crossed, silent 
and looking at her ; until the women enter and take her away, 
when the men carouse in a separate apartment. Her face 
and hands are grossly daubed over with paint ; and one, which 
I saw, had her forehead and cheeks bedecked with leaf-gold. 
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The Albanians convey the bride to the house of her hus« 
band in processiont on horseback, with a child astride be- 
hind her, a loose veil or canopy concealing her head and face, 
her fingers laden with silver rings, and her hands painted red 
and blue in streaks. Their dress is a red jacket handsomely 
embroidered, with a coloured turban. I was pres^it at one 
of their entertainments, which consisted of a great variety of 
dishes, chiefly pastry, ranged under a long low arbour made 
with boughs ; the company sitting on the ground. When the 
bride is to be removed to a place at a distance, some women 
dance before her to the end of the town. 

The wife of a Turk, who livod near us, dying, we were 
alarmed on a sudden with a terrible skriek of women, and 
with the loud expostulations of the husband. She was car- 
ried to the grave at day4ireak. The Greeks bury in their 
churches, on a bier. Tlie bones, when room is wanting, are 
washed with wine in the presence of the nearest male relation, 
and then removed. I was at a funeral entertainment provided 
by one of the archons, whose daughter had been recently in- 
terred. The procession set out from his house, before sun- 
rise, headed by a papas or priest and some deacons, with 
lighted candles ; the women, who were left behind, screaming 
and howling. One man bore a large wax-taper, painted with 
flowers, and with the portrait of the deceased in her usual at^ 
tire, and hung round with a handkerchief of her embroider* 
ing, in gathers. Two followed, carrying on their heads each 
a great dish of parboiled wheat; the surfaoe, blanched al- 
monds disposed in the figure of a dove, with gilding and a 
border of raisins and pomegranate-kernels. These, on our 
arrival at the churdi, were deposited over ihe body. The 
matins ended with a service appropriated to this ceremony, 
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and read by thtf priest near the spot. The dishes were then 
brought round, and each person in his place took a portion, 
and was afterwards helped in turn to a small glass of white 
brandy, called raki, or of wine. The wax-taper with the hand- 
kerchief, was suspended from the ceiling, as a memorial of 
the girl represented on it ; and some peraus or silver pennies 
were distributed to the poor who attended. 

The Turks are a people never yet illuminated by science. 
They are more ignorant than can easily be conceived. Athens 
now claims no pre-eminence in learning. The leisure of the 
Greeks is chiefly employed in reading legendary stories of 
their saints, translated into the vulgar tongue. This and their 
nation they style the Roman. It has a close affinity with the 
ancient language, which they call the Hellenic ; but the gram- 
mar and syntax are much corrupted. They speak rapidly, 
and curtail many of their words, which are farther depraved 
by incorrect spelling. Their pronunciation diflfers widely 
from the English. They have no knowledge of the old quan* 
tity of syllables, but adhere to the accents, and compose 
verses in rhyme with great facility. I inquired for manu- 
scripts, and was told of some belonging to the monastery 
of St. Cyriani on Mount Hymettus. These were shewn rae» 
with several books printed by Aldus, negMgently scattered on 
the floor in a loft at Athens, where the hegumenos or abbot 
resided. I wished to purchase the manuscripts, but the con- 
sent of the archbishop and of some of his brethren was ne- 
cessary ; and unfortunately the former, who had been forced 
to fly, was not re-instated in his see before we left the place. 

CreduUty and superstition prevail at Athens and all over 
the east. The traveller may still hear of Medeas, women 
possessed of magic powers, and expert in various modes oi 
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incaDtation. Amulets or charms are commonly, worn to re- 
pel any malignant influence. Children are seen with crosses, 
or thin flat bits of gold, called phylacteries, hanging about 
their necks or on their foreheads. The Turks inscribe words 
from the Koran. The Greeks confide m holy water, which is 
sprinkled on their houses yearly by a priest, to purify them, 
and to drive away any daemon, who may have obtained en- 
trance. The insides of several of their churches are covered 
with representations of the exploits of their saints, painted 
on the walls; extravagant, ridiculous, and absurd beyond 
imagination. The old Athenian had a multitude of deities, 
but relied chiefly on Minerva ; the modern has a similar troop 
headed by his favourite Panagia. He listens with devout 
humility to fanciful tales of nightly visions, and of miracles 
vouchsafed on the most trivial occasions. The report is pro- 
pagated, and if, on examination, the forgery be detected on 
the spot, the remoter devotee continues in his conviction, and 
exults in the contemplation of the solid basis, on which he 
conceives his faith to be founded. In the first year of our 
residence in the Levant, a rumour was current, that a cross 
of shiniug light had been seen at Constantinople, pendant 
in the air over the grand mosque, once a church dedicated to 
St. Sophia ; and that the Turks were in consternation at the 
prodigy, and had endeavoured in vain to dissipate the vapour. 
The sign was interpreted to portend the exaltation of the 
Christians above the Mahometans ; and this many surmised 
was speedily to be effected ; disgust and jealousy then sub- 
sisting between the Russians and the Porte, and the Georgi- 
ans contending with success against the Turkish armies. By 
such arts as these are the wretched Greeks preserved from de- 
spondency, roused to expectation, and consoled beneath the 
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yoke of bondage. The traveler, who is versed in aatiquitj, 
mdy be agreeably and nsefnllj employed in studying the 
people of Athens. 



CHAP. XXIX. 

We continue at Athen$-^Account of Lombardi-^The archbishop 
forced tofiy — Distress from want of com^^Intrigues of Lotn^ 
bardi. 

Ou% stay at Athens was prolonged by unforeseen obstacles, 
which wexe to be surmoimtsed, as they arose, before our busi* 
ness could be completed. Some buildiiigs required lad- 
ders so long and strong, it was difficult to procuve fit materi- 
als, or even a workman capable of making them. Several 
figures could be drawn only firom a particular terrace, or the 
window of a house, and a churlish or rapacious owner was to 
be satisfied. The Ramazan or Lent of the Turks, and the 
bairam or holidays, interfered. We encountered many a 
vexatious delay, and our residence became irksome as well 
from the continual apprehension of some untoward accident, 
or ensnaring treachery, as from our detestation of Lom- 
bardi, who haunted our house, and, by his hatdul presence, 
and by discourse, which was impure, indelicate, and impious, 
in the highest degree, polluted and pcHsoned every enjoyment. 

Lombardi was said to have been a priest, and to have rob- 
bed the altars of the church. He had fled from his country, 
it was certain, to avoid the punishment of some crime of a 
most atrocious nature. He was acquainted with the Latin 
language, had some knowledge of medicine, and bad lived with 
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several bashas and great Turkish officers as their physicianr. 
He had signalized his courage and conduct in dangerous ex- 
peditions against banditti and insurgents ; which services had 
been rewarded with money, hcurses, and garments lined with 
skins. He possessed uncmnmon address, eloquence, profli- 
gacy, hypocrisy. He had been a pretended proselyte to the 
Greek communion, and had written a book in Italian, enti- 
tled •* Truth the Judge. By Father Be^^zeni^ a Jesuit and con- 
vert to the true Oriental church ;'' of which a translation into 
the vulgar Greek, with ludicrous cuts, was printed at Johan- 
nina, a city of Epirus, and dispersed aver Turkey. The ma- 
lignancy of this lampoon on Christianity was so concealed, 
that for some time the author was reputed a champion lor 
the pure faith of the Greeks. He had also composed a long 
and bitter invective against an archbishop of Larissa in Tfaes- 
saly. He had been imprisoned at Athens, and had obtain^ed 
his release with difficulty, by tears, intreaties, and the intra- 
position of the Turks. This usage, however deserved, had 
made him outrageous, and revenge was his highest gnif&cor 
lion. He had employed the most unjustifiable means to 
compass the downfall, and even the deaths of his principal 
enemies. He was recently returned from Constantinople, 
and boasted, that by his intrigues there, he had levelled some 
proud archons at Athens, who had lately hoisted flags as 
consuls to European powers ; a privilege from which the sub* 
jects of the Porte were excluded by an edicts which had be^i 
enforced during our residence at Smyrna. He talked uncon- 
cernedly of the death of his elder and favourite son, whom 
he had taken with him, and sent home in a vessel, in which 
the plague afterwards appeared. The young man sicklied 
in the Pireeus, and was renK>ved to a monastery; and another 
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• passenger dying of it suddenly was thrown into a well by the 
shore, with a large stone to cover the body. Before our de- 
parture, he formally repudiated his wife, who was an Athe- 
nian ; and renounced her children, a son and two daughters, 
who refused to rehnquish Christianity, The Turks were of- 
fended at his want of natural affection, and pleaded in their 
behalf. He had espoused a young Albanian in the presence 
of the cadi or Turkish judge, and now co-habited with her ; 
but a plurality of wives ranked among the least criminal 
t>f his various enormities. 

A general disquiet of the people likewise contributed to ren- 
der our situation not agreeable. Some exactions of the 
archbishop, who was eager to pay the money borrowed for 
the purchase of his see, made him unpopular. He had incur- 
red also the displeasure of the vaiwode, and an open quarrel 
ensued on his applying for leave to rebuild or repair a church, 
and remonstrating that the sum demanded was unreasonable. 
The vaiwode lifted his pipe to strike him, and, in their alterca- 
tion, averred he was neither deacon, priest, nor bishop. An 
explanation was asked, when he replied with a proverb, 
(TatOap^ act yaidap&») The CSS is always an ass. The difference 
was compromised, but soon broke out again. The Greek 
clergy joined the vaiwode, and the archbishop was expelled 
Athens* 

The scarcity of com increased as winter advanced, until 
the distress of the people was so great, that an insurrection 
was apprehended daily, and Achmet Aga, to appease the 
clamour, opened his granaries. Yet the vaiwode, to raise 
money for the purchase of his post for the ensuing year, sold 
a large portion of the future grain by contract, to -Mr. Key- 
rac, a French merchant, who resided atNaupliaor Napoli, in 
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the Morea. The basha of Negropont would have interfered ^ 
but the Athenians claim immunity from his jurisdiction. The 
officers, whom he commissioned to inquire into the abuse^ 
could scarcely procure a lodging on their arrival, and they 
soon left the town* Achmet Aga refused them admittance at 
his house, from a dislike of their errand ; and the Greeks* 
pleaded a bardt or charter exempting them from such burdens. 
Some Turks at another time had required Isofime, who was 
epitropos, or curator, to provide for them a cona€ or place of 
refreshment, but he would not comply ; and on their threaten* 
ing to pistol him, or to cut off his head with their sabres, had 
bared his breast and extended his neck, declaring, the privi-^ 
lege should not be lost by want of courage in him to preserve 
it. The jealousy of the Athenians frustrated the purpose of 
the basha, but their murmuring did not cease. The oppres- 
sion and extortion of the vaiwode were complained of as un- 
precedented* 

Lombardi fomented the public discord, working in private,, 
like a mole underground. His zeal in persecuting the arch- 
bishop gave hhn influence with his enemies and with the vai- 
wode. He spirited up a mob to shout, BarrabbaSf BarrabhaSy 
on his coming from a church, in which the clergy had beea 
assembled ; and he used every method, which the most diabo- * 
lical malice could suggest, to blacken his character. Hela^ 
boured also to accomplish the ruin of other persons, at whom 
he had taken offence. One of these was a native of Corfu, a 
practitioner in physic, countenanced by Mr. Keyrac r whose 
agent, a Frenchman, urged the vaiwode to do him no injury,, 
and at last obtained a promise, which was ratified by his> 
putting his hand on the head of his son„ and saying,^ Sa majfi 
J$mael Hvt^ 
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CHAP. XXX. 

Journey to Mount Hymettus — An ancient well — Vestiges of 
Alopece — Arrive at some bee-stands — Alarmed in the night — 
Turkish rigour-— A voell — The shaft of a mine — Dinner — 
AtDragonisi — A speckled owl — The monastery of St. Cy riant. 

Whil« we resided at Uie French convent, we were in- 
formed of certain subterraneous wonders, said to exist in the 
bowds of Mount Hymettus. The report of an eye-witness, 
though K^ a nature nt)t to be entirely credited, seemed to merit 
some attention. Our servants provided ropes, wax-tapers, 
and t>ther necessaries ; and we set out on the fifth of October, 
after the heat K3^ noon, accompanied by Lombardi. We had 
also some dogs and ialcons belonging to the vaiwode. 

We crossed the Ilissus, and passed by the site of the Ly- 
ceum. After a short ride with the greater Hymettus on our 
left, fh^ road ^tindtng toward tiie sea, we came tiear a village, 
called ^[>rag6iri8i, consisting of a ruined tower and a very few 
hotfses, on a small eminence in the plain. We alighted be- 
ii^Mh a shady tree by an ancient wd), shaped like a parallel- 
ograMi, and divided in the middle by five transverse marble 
beams, one above another. Here a leather bucket was pro- 
eur<^, a'fii« kmdled, and«o4fee made. 

Going on, we soon came to a spot over-run with bushes, 
amemg which are several wdls mostly choked with soil and 
rubbish. Many of the demi or andent boroughs were tinim- 
portant places, stnd from thdr want of character, can never 
be ascertained. Some too of more consequence are almost 
equally unknown, the information concerning them not being 
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sufficiently explicit. This is one of the few to which a name 
may be assigned. On the side of Athens next the Hera- 
cl6um and Cynosarges was Alopece, the place to which So- 
crates belonged. A farm at Alopece is on record as only 
eleven or twelve stadia, about a mile and a half, from the 
city-wall. 

We now turned to the left, and entered the gap between 
the greater and lesser Hymettus. Here, on our springing a 
partridge, the falconer unhooded and. let his hawk fly, but 
the bird, instead of pursuing his quarry, soared . high up in 
the air, making toward Athens ; the Greek bis keeper look- 
ing at, and running after him, until he suQk; again, and wa^ 
recovered. We penetrated into the recess of the mountain, 
and about sun-set halted by some bee-stands, and supped on 
the provisions we had brought from Athens. 

Night approaching, we lay down to sleep among the 
thickets, each on a small carpet, and wrapped in a pellice or 
garment lined with skins ; the whole company forming a cir- 
cle round our horses and other animals, which were fastened 
to the bushes. About midnight we were disturbed by a sud- 
den kicking and confusion among the horses, which was foU 
lowed with a cry of lycoSy lycos — a wolf^ a wolf. In an instant 
all were up, with guns ready to fire, but the moon shining, 
the occasion of our alarm was presently discovered to be an 
ass, which, from love of society, hope of food, or some other 
motive, had been induced to intrude on us, and now retired 
precipitately, braying. 

At the dawn of day we ascended an acclivity of the moun- 
tain, the track rough and narrow, and on the margin of a 
water-course ; leaving our baggage behind us, heaped in a 
thicket. We were told it was secure amid these uninhabited 
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solitudes, though unguarded ; for, such is the rigour of the 
Turkish polity, if a pilferer be not detected, the vaiwode, on 
complaint, levies far more than the value of what is lost, on 
the district; rejoicing in the opportunity of uniting his pri- 
vate gain with public justice, and the satisfaction of the party 
defrauded. 

We were now brought by the Greek, our guide, to a circu- 
lar well sunk in the rock many fathom deep, the mouth above 
forty feet wide. This was the place to be examined. A stout 
piece of wood was cut, and fixed so as to project over the 
brim. The Greek then got astride a stick tied to a rope, by 
which he held ; another rope was fastened about his body ; 
and hfe was let gently down to the bottom. Our Swiss was^ 
lowered next in like manner, and both disappeared; two 
narrow passages in the well leading, in opposite directions, 
under the mountain. The Swiss fired a pistol, but the report 
did not reach us. On their return, they conveyed up to usy 
by a rope, some specimens of the concretions formed on the 
roof and sides, as usual in caverns. The shape> which a por- 
tion of this substance had chanced to assume, proved the 
occasion of our journey. The Greek had received from it 
a lively idea of a human figure, and, filled with admiration ^ 
had represented it as the imuge of a caloyer, or monk, with a 
venerable beard, and of a firtriking aspect. We re-hoisted 
our two adventurers, and, mounting ourhorses, went back to 
our baggage by the way we came. 

The mountains on this side of Athens were once noted for ' 
silver. The mines were private property, and were worked 
for the benefit of individuals, to the time of Themistocles.. 
By his advice, the republic took possession of them^ and ap- 
plied the profits to the building of triremes to be employed m 
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the war with -^gina. Demetrius the Phalerean said, that 
the Athenians laboured on them as eagerly, as if they hoped 
to dig up Plutus himself, the god of riches. The produce, 
which at first was plentiful, failing, they re-melted the old 
sc6m and dross, and found ore, which, from want of skill, liad 
not been extracted. The well, to which we were conducted, 
was probably a shaft. The honey of Attica esteemed most 
exquisite was taken near the mines. 

On our arrival at the thicket, where our baggage lay, a 
couple of Greeks climbed the mountain to search for wild 
honey ; and our servants began to prepare dinner, striking 
fire, and hewing down bushes with their sabres. The fold 
of Mustapha Bey, a friendly Turk of Athens, supplied us 
with a sheep fed on the fragrant herbage of Hymettus. They 
embowelled the carcase, and fixed it whole and warm on a 
wooden spit ; which was turned by one of them sitting on 
the ground. They cut in pieces the heart, liver, and the like, 
and mingled them on a skewer, to be dressed on the coals. 
Some boughs of green mastic served us at once for table-cloth 
and dish. We fell to with knives or fingers, for the latter 
are principally used ; and a Greek, kneeling by us, circu- 
lated wine, pouring it into a shell. Our men feasted in their 
turn, and made merry, until the heat of noon overpowered 
them. 

After sleeping, some in a shallow water-course beneath the 
scanty shade under which we had dined, and some among 
the thickets at a distance, we mounted and returned back to 
Dragonisi, where a hospitable Albanian received us, sweeping 
the ground, and spreading a mat for us, before the door of his 
house. We«upped on fowls, cheese, salted olives, eggs, and 
such articles as could be procured. The evening was con- 
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eluded with wild singing and rustic dancing. We passed the 
night round a fire, having no mountain, as before, to shelter us, 
and the air getting cold. 

In the morning the falconer, after placing a piece of raw 
meat in a tree at a distance, unhooded and dismissed a hawk, 
which immediatdy flew towards it ; but, stooping mid-way, 
seized a small speckled owl, larking among the few green tufts, 
scattered on the surface of the soil. The ravenous bird was 
easily deceived by a bit of flesh, which the falconer substi- 
tuted, as usual, in the room of his prey, and loosed the owl 
alive from his talons. We likewise saw a partridge chased, 
taken on the wing, and carried into a thicket. 

The purple hills of Hymettus were the scene of the famous 
story of Cephalus and Procris.* The fatal mistake of the 
husband was said to have happened among some thickets, 
near a sacred spring or fountain. This seems the spot called 
Pera, where was a temple of Venus, and a water, which was 
believed to conduce to pregnancy, and to an easy delivery. 
The same, it is probable, is now occupied by the monastery 
of Cy riani. In many instances the temple, or its site, with the 
consecrated portion, have changed their owners, and the deity 
been dispossessed by the saint. The convent is an old irregular 
building, on the side of the greater Hymettus, in view from 
Athens, encompassed by a wall with battlements^ and en- 
tered by a low iron door. The Greek women repair to it at 
particular seasons^ and near it is a fountain much extolled for 
its virtues. The papas, or priest, affirmed, that a dove is seen 
to fly down from heaven to drink of it yearly, at the fwist of 
Pentecost. I ascended to the top of the mountain, where I 

* Ovid, de Arte Amandi, 1. 3. v. 687. 
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enjoyed a fine prospect of the country, and of the islands in 
the jEgean Sea, near the coast of Attica. 



CHAP. XXXI. 

Tomis between Phakrum and Sunium — Capes and islands — 
Barrows by Alopece — Vestiges af Mxone and Anagyrus — 
Entertained by a Greek abbot — A PanSum or sacred cave — 
Wheler*s route from Sunium to Athens — Remarks. 

The towns on the coast, going from Phalerum toward 
Sunium, were Alimus, ^xone, Aim of ^xone, Anagyrus, 
Thorae, Lampra, iBgilia, Anaphlystus, Azenia. Alimus was 
at the same distance as Phalerum from Athens, and had a 
temple of Ceres and Proserpine. Lampra was the place to 
which Cranaus the successor of Cecrops fled from Amphic- 
tyon. His monument remained in the time of Pausanias^ 
above sixteen hundred years after his death, and^ if a barrow^ 
is perhaps still extant. 

The long promontory, the first after ^xone, was named 
Zoster; because, it was said, Latona had loosed her zone 
there in her way to Delos, whither she was conducted by 
Minerva. On the shore was an altar. After Thorae was Asty- 
palaea. Before one of the capes was the island Phayra; be* 
fore the other, Eleusa ; and opposite to ^xone, Hydrusa. 
Toward Anaphlystus* was a Paneum or cave of Pan, and the 
temple of Venus Colias. The west wind scattered the wrecks 
of the Persian fleet, after the battle of Salamis^ along the 
shore as far as Colias. Before these places lay Belbina^ at xu> 

* wipi ie A>'a^Xvffoyi*-»StrabO| p, 398* There was a temple of Ceres. 
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great distance, and the fosse of Patroclus, but most of the 
islands were desert, Pausanias mentions cape Colias, with 
the image of Venus, as twenty stadia, or two miles and a 
half, from Phalerum. Colias was famous for earthen ware, 
tinged with vermilion. 

Some information, received soon after our return from 
Mount Hymettus, induced us to gOj in the following month, 
to Vary, a metochi, or farm, belonging to a Greek monastery 
at Athens, on the sea-coast, and distant about four hours. 
ITie road led us, as before, to the vestiges of Alopece, beyond 
which we saw several small barrows, the soil poor and stony. 
Their origin may be deduced from early history. The Lace- 
daemonians sent an army, under Anchimolius, to free Athens 
from the tyranny of the sons of Pisistratus. He landed at 
Phalerum, encamped, was attacked and killed with many of 
his men. Their graves, or barrows, says* Herodotus, are by 
Alopece.* 

On our approach to the shore, some vestiges occurred, it 
is likely, of ^xone. We then turned, and travelled toward 
Sunium, through a gap in Mount Hymettus, which running 
out forms the promontory once called Zoster. Within the 
gap, near the end, we came to the site of a considerable town, 
some terrace walls, of the species called Incertum, remaining. 
Beyond these is a church. We found some fragments of in- 
scriptions fixed in the wall ; aad one of my companions af- 
terwards copied a sepulchral marble, recording a person of 
Anagyrus, which, it is probable, was the name of the place. 
The terrace, perhaps, was the site of the temple of the mother 
of the gods. 

* 1. V. c. 6. Pttiftrattts died in the year before Cbrbt, 528. 
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The convent stands on a knoll above the sea, with Lanipra^ 
the promontories Sunium and Scylleeum, and the fosse of Pa- 
troclus, Belbiim, and other inlands, in view. We found there 
thehegumenos, or abbot, who was come from Athais to re^ 
ceive us, and two or three caloyers, or monks/ who .manage 
the farm. We were entertained wkh boiled fowls, olive*,* 
cheese, and the like fare. ^ The sky, as usual, was our canopy, 
and, after sun-set, we lay down to sleep, some under a shed, 
some in the court, and one of my companions in a tree, where 
a man had watched the al6n], or corn floor^ which was close 
by, during the harvest. 

We ascended, early in the morning, to a cave or grotto, which 
was the object of our journey, distant. about three quarters oi 
an hour, inland, in the mountain. This, which appears to be 
the Pan6um mentioned by Strabo, will be the subject of the 
following chapter* It affords shelter to the goat-herds in win- 
ter, and is frequented at all seasons for water by those, wha 
have their occupation on the mountain. Our men made a 
fire in it to purify the air, and we tarried all day, dieting 
again on a sheep roasted whole. 

An abstract of the journey of Sir George Wheler, from Su- 
nium to Athens, will illustrate this portion of the geography 
of Attica. He directed his course along the shore of the Sa- 
ronic gulf, and passed the night with some shepherds near* 
Metropis, a town on a hill. Ten or twelve miles farther on, he 
came to ruins on a rock, near a bay. These w;ere called En* 
neapyrg«, the Nine Towers. ^From Lampra, three or four 
miles more inland, he travelled north-westward, in a cultivated 
plain, to a very few houses,, called Fillia. He then turned 
more north-westward into the way to Athens, and entered: 
between two ridges of Mount Hymettus, one called Lam- 
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pra-vouni, the other Telo-vouni. This descended with a 
sharp point into the sea, making a promontory named Hali- 
kes, before which are four small islands or rocks, called Cam- 
bonisia, the Btiiton Islands. He then arrived in the plain of 
Athens. 

Of these places, Metrc^is may have been, as he supposes, 
Azenia. Enneapyrgee was Anaphlystus. The next village 
was Upper Lampra ; andFillia perhaps was that, of which the 
people were once called Philaidse. Halikes, with the Cani- 
bonisia, was Zoster with the islets about it. Lampra-vouni 
was on his left hand. He appears to have quitted the coast, 
and to have entered the plain of Athens through the gap, di- 
viding the greater from the lesser Hymettus. 



CHAP. XXXII. 

Distinct provinces of the heathen gods — Their characters and 
places of worship — A PanSum or nymphaum^ xdth inscrip- 
tions — Uf Archidamtis and the age when he lived — Of the 
nymphs — Of Nymphole^sy-^f sacred caves — Of a cave in 
Ithaca — In Paphtagoma—Of the two entrances — The ojfer- 
ings — Design of the cave. 

The pious Athenian was aaciently furnished with patron- 
gods for every occupation, situation, and f{>ursuit. He wh6 
ventured to sea first propitiated Neptune, 'Amphitrite, and 
the Nereids. The artist sacrificed to Minerva and Vulcan; 
the student to the Muses, Apollo their leader, Memory, and 
MCTcury ; the lover to Venus and Cupid, Persuasion and ^ 
the Graces; the husbandman to Ceres and her son Baochus; 
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aad the sportsman to Diana the huntress, Apollo, Pan, the 
nymphs, and the derlks of the mountains. 

The i^MtiCters of the gods of Greece were as distinct as 
the provinces, over which they were supposed to preside. 
Apollo, with the muses about him, was a most accomplished 
deitj ; Pan a very fustic. Some were of a social turn and 
gods of pleasure; while others preferred retirement, and lived 
sequestered in the country. The city-Bacchus was present 
in the theatres ; ihe nymphs were discovered foy springs and 
fountains. Their offerings also had commonly a relation to 
th^r nature, office, and ideal superintendaicy. Their altars 
differed in height, shape, or ornaments. The subterraneows 
gods had their trenches ; the terrestrial, and the heroes their 
hearths. The tenants of Olympus were worshipped in tfem- 
ples ; the nymphs with Pan, and the rural class in caves. 

The Pan6um or Nympaeum by Vary is a singular curiosity, 
of a species, it is apprehended, not described by any traveller. 
It is found in the mountain-side, near a brow. You descend 
through a small mouth ; the forked trunk of a tree, with 
branches fastened across, serving a? a ladder* At the land- 
ing-place is a Gredc inscription, very difficult to be read.. It 
is cut on the rock first smoothed, and informs us, that Ar^ 
chidamus of Pherse made the cavfe for the nymphs, by whom 
he was possessed. Opposite is a small niche or cavity ; with 
some letters, part o€ a word, signifying that the offering for 
fruits, perhaps, « ^rnall piece of money, was to be placed 
there. Fron^ the landing-place two ways lead into the ca- 
vern. Going down by the narrow staifs cut in the rock, on 
the left hand is inscribed in very ancient characters, " Archi- 
damns the Phersoaxi/' When you are down and face the 
atairs, at the extremity, on tiie right hand, is an ithyphallus, 
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the symbol of Bacchus ; and near it is Isis, the Egyptian 
Ceres. The Athenians had early an intercourse with Egypt, 
and, some writers have asserted, were originally a colony from 
that country. Under some niches, in two places, is inscribed, 
*> Of Pan."" On the other side of the stairs are two more niches, 
and beneath each, " Of Apollo. Oflfer/' Beyond these is 
a very rude figure of the sculptor represented with his tools, 
as working, and by it his name, Archidamus, twice repeated, 
the letters irregular and badly cut. On removing some 
mould, we discovered that his feet are both turned inward* 
Near the image of Isis lay a stone, with two sides inscribed, 
once set up so that both might be visible. From one I co- 
pied " Archidamus the Phersean and Chollidensian made this 
dwielling for the Nymphs ;'" from the other, " Archidamus the 
Pheraean planted the garden for the Nymphs.'^ The stairs, 
which are continued by the side of the rock below the figure 
of Archidamus, are covered with soil formed by leaves, or 
washed in by rain from above ; and the descent to the lower 
grotto, to which they led, is become steep and slippery. 
That is entered by a narrow passage left in the partition, 
which has been rendered picturesque by petrifactions. It is 
of a circular form, the sides adorned with fantastic incrusta- 
tion, and the roof with sparry icicles. Of these several are 
growing up, pointed, from beneath, and some have already 
met and united with those pendant from above. At the 
bottom is a well of very clear and cold water. On the left 
hand, going up again, near the landing-place, is a' square ho- 
rizontal cavity ; and farth^ on is an inscription on the rough 
rock, not legible. The cavity probably contained the gar- 
den of the nymphs before mentioned, consisting of a little 
soil set with such herbs and flowers, as were reputed grateful 
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to them. If a small trench be deemed unworthy of the ap- 
pellation^ it may be noted, that gardens were planted for 
Adonis, not equal in magnitude even to this plat, each being a 
shell or pot with earth, in which certain vegetables thrived 
awhile and then withered. Such were the flower-gardens, in 
the hall called by his name, in the pctlace of Domitian at Rome. 
Archidamus was solicitous, as may be inferred from his 
figure, to transmit a knowledge of his person to future ages. 
He was a native of Pherae, a city of Thessaly, who had 
settled in Attica, and was admitted to his freedom in Cbollis, 
one of the borough-towns. The inscriptions, as may be col- 
lected from the diversity in the characters and in their powers, 
are of different dates. That at the landing-place was added, 
it is likely, long after his decease, as a memorial oiF his labour 
and its cause ; which was nympholepsy. From those, which 
appear to be contemporary with the sculptor, it may be 
argued, that he Uved when the Attic or Cadm6an and Pala- 
med6an alphabet, consisting of sixteen letters, was in use ; or 
before the Athenians were prevailid on* to adopt the Ionic 
alphabet, in which the number was twenty-four. The figure 
of Archidamus, so unshapely and unsightly, will coincide 
with a period, when design was in its infancy, and not com- 
monly professed. It is certainly among the oldest specimens 
extant of the beginnings of the art ; furnishing an example of 
the rough outline and proportionless sketch, from which it 
gradually rose to correctness, pr^ision, and sublime expres- 
sion ; animating marble, and giving to statues a perfection 
of form unequalled by nature, and a dignity of aspect supe- 
rior to human. 

* In the fourtbyear of Olympiad xciv ; or, before Christ 399 years. 
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The D jmphs were supposed to enjoy longevity, but not to 
be immortaL They were believed to deKght in springs and 
fountains. They are described as sleepless, and as dreaded by 
the country people. They were susceptible of passion. The 
Argonauts, it is related, landing on the shore of the Propo»tis 
to dine in their way to Choices, sent Hylas, a boy,^ for water, 
who discovered a lonely fountain, in which the nymphs 
Eunica, Malis, and Nycheia were preparing to dance ; and 
these, seeing him, were enamoured, and, seizing him by the 
hand, as he was filling his vase, pulled him in. The deities, 
their co-partners in the cave, are such as presided with them 
over rural and pastoral affairs. If Priapus be substituted in 
the place of Bacchus, he also was honoured where goats and 
sheep fed, and where bee-hives stood. 

The old Athenians were ever ready to cry out, a god ! or a 
goddess ! The tyrant Pisistratus entered the city in a chariot, 
with a tall woman dressed in armmir to resemble Minerva, 
and regained the acropolis, which he had been forced to 
abandon, by thisstratageai ; the people worshipping and be- 
lieving her to be the ddty, whom she represented. The 
nymphs, it was the popif^r persuasion, oc€am>iially ap- 
peared; and nympholepsy is characterized as a frenzy, 
which arose from having beheU them. I^uperstttion disposed 
the mind to adopt delusion for reality, and gave to a laacied 
visioa the efficacy of fuU convictiov. The foundation was 
perhaps no more than an indif ect, partial^ or obscure view of 
some harmless girl, which had i^proached the fountain on 
a like errand with Hylas, or was letiriDg after she had lilled 
her earthen pitcher. 

Among the sacred caves on record, one on Mount Ida, in 
Crete, was the property of Jupiter, and one by Lebadea in 
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Bodotia of Tropbonius. Both these were oracular, and the 
latter bore some resemblance to that we have described. It 
was formed by art, and the mouth surrounded with a waH. 
The descent to the landing place was by a light and narrow 
ladder, occaMonally applied and removed. It was sitaftted 
on a mountain above a grove ; and they related, that a swarm 
of bees conducted the person, by whom it was first discovered. 
But the common owners of caves were the nymphs, and these 
were sometimes local. On Citha^ron in Boeotia, many of the 
inhabitents vrere possessed by nymphs called Sfdiragitides, 
whose cave, once also oracular, was on the summit of the 
mountain. Their dwellings had generally a well or spiiag: 
of water ; the former often a collection of moisture condaosedt 
or exsuding from the roof and sides ; and this, in many in-* 
stances, being pregnant with stony particles, concreted, and 
marked its passage by incrustation, the ground work in all 
ages and countries of idle tales ^med or adopted by super- 
stitious and credulous people.* 

The description of a c^ve of this species in the Odysseyr 
has been understood as symbolical, and furnished, contrary 
to all natural interpretation, with mystic meaning, by Por- 
phyry, a philosopher, who flourished in the third century .-f^ 
This cave was situated near the head of a port in Ithaca« It 

* Intus aquae dulces^ vivoque sedilia saxo, 
Nympharumque domus. Virg. 
See Theocritus ^ v. 156, and Strabo, p. 343. Hiaofltmtus, p. 41 1, mentfoiM a 
ny oiphflBUQi by the sea near Puteoli, ia wbioh was a weU, wilh a lim of white stone. 
The interpreter has mistranslated the passage. The author, p. 746, describes like- 
wise a picture, in which the cave of Achelous aad the nymphs was represented, he 
observes, properly \ the images seeming of bad stone and workmanship, as injured 
by time, and cut by the young thoughdess boys of the herdsmen and shepherds, 
t See Pope's Odyssey, the iiote» •» v. IM-wali v. 194 of the thirteenth book« 
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was obscure within, but remarkable for perennial water, and 
stone bowls and vessels, bees depositing honey, and long stone 
looms, with nymphs weaving purple garments wonderful to 
behold. The poet here records real and imaginary resem- 
blances, probably traced and reported by the islanders, and 
which, perhaps, he had likewise seen with admiration. It may 
be surmised, that ideal personages and reprejsentations were 
anciently found also in the Attic cave. 

A cave in Paphlagonia was sacred to the nymphs, who 
inhabited the mountains about Heraclea. It was long and 
wide, and pervaded by cold water, clear as chrystal. There 
also were seen bowls of stone, and nymphs, and their webs, 
and distaffs, and curious work, exciting admiration. The 
poet,* who has described this grotto, deserves not to be re- 
garded, as servilely copying Homer. He]may justly claim to 
rank as an original topographer. 

The caves of Ithaca and Heraclea had each two entrances, 
one toward the north, the other toward the south. At Ithaca 
men descended only by the northern aperture, the southern 
being accounted holy, and the way of the gods: In the se- 
cond cave was also a track reserved for the superior beings, 
and this is described as both difficult and dangerous, lying 
on the brink of a deep pit. The same distinction, it is likely, 
prevailed in the Attic cave. The persons, who presided oc- 
casionally, and were benefited by the religion of the place, 
found perhaps a passage appropriated to their use both con- 
venient and necessary, and obtained an exclusive right by 
estabhshing an idea of its sanctity. 

The countryman and shepherd, as well as the sportsman, 

* Q. Smyrasuf , 1. 6. v. 470. 
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has often repaired, it is likely, to this cave, to render the 
deities propitious by sacrificing a she-goat or lamb, by gifts 
of cakes or fruit, and by libations of milk, oil, and honey; 
simply believing, that this attention was pleasing to them, 
that they were present, though unseen, and partook without 
diminishing the oiFering ; their appetites as well as passions, 
caprices and employments resembling the human. At noon- 
day the pipe was silent on the mountains, lest it might hap- 
pen to awake Pan, then reposing after the exercise of 
hunting, tired and peevish. 

It is related, where Druidism prevailed, the houses were 
decked with evergreens in December, that the sylvan spi- 
rits might repair to them, and remain unnipjped with frost 
and cold winds, until a milder season had renewed the foliage 
of their darling abodes. The gods of Greece, at least the 
inferior class, were conceived liable to hke sufferings. They 
were capable of dissolving with heat and shivering with cold. 
Among the punishments imprecated on Pan,* if he should 
prove unkind, are these ; that in mid winter he might be ex- 
posed on the bleak mountains of Thrace, and during summar 
in the torrid regions of Ethiopia. The piety of Archidamus 
furnished a retreat for the nymphs, where they might find 
shelter and provision, if distressed ; whether the sun parched 
up their trees, or Jupiter, enthroned in clouds upon the 
mountain-top, scared them with his red lightning and ter- 
rible thunder, pouring down a deluge of rain, or brightening 
the summits with his snow. 

♦ Theocritus, Id. f . 
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CHAP, XXXIII. 

Tatms on the eastern coast of Attica — Of Thoricus — Of Pota- 
mus — Of Prasia — Of the port Prasia or port Raphti — The 
road to it from Athens — Extract from Wheler continued. 

Attica has the j£gean Sea on the east. TTie course 
coasting from Sunium, is to the north, inclining to the west. 
The towns on this side were Thoricus, Potamus, Prasias, 
Stiria, Bauroo^ Alse of Araphen, Myrrhinus, Probalinthus, 
Maradion, Tricorythus, Rharnnus^ and on the confines of 
Attica and Bceotia, Oropus. The land at first lies between 
two seas, and is narrow. Farther on, it widens. The coast 
toward Oropus, was gibbom, or rounded like a moon. 

Thoricus wm once a place of importance. It was fi>rtified 
inllie finest year of the ninety-third Olympiad.* Xenophon 
was of opinion, liiat tiie workmen might continue their em- 
ployment at the silver-mines in tame of war, as this fortress 
was near them by the sea on the liorth, and Anaphylystus on 
the south ; each distant from the other only about sixty sta- 
dia, or seven miles and a half; but recommended the emi- 
nence of Besa, which was mid-way between them, as a pro- 
per spot for a third fortress, where all might assemble on an 
alarm ; though he did not apprehend the mines would be at^ 
tacked ; because the enemy, advancing either ivom Megara, 
which city was much above five hundred stadia, or sixty-two 
miles and a half, distant, or from TTiebes, which exceeded six 

* In the year before Chruty 406. 
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hundred stadia, or seventy-five miles, must pass Athens and 
leave their own country exposed. The failure of the mines 
was probably followed by the ruin both of Thoricus and 
Anaphlystus. Pausanias is silent concerning them ; and 
Mela, who wrote under Claudius Caesar, mentions the former 
as then but a name ; which, however, is not yet disused. 
The ship, in which Mr. Le Roy sailed in 1754, was forced 
into the port by contrary winds. He describes it as opposite 
to Long l9hnd^ six miles north west of Sunium, and near a 
large plain surrounded with hills, which, on the south, are over- 
topped by a mountain, stretching toward the entra,nce of the 
gulf. This he supposes was Laurium. Among the thickets 
he discovered some ruins of a very ancient temple. Helene 
or Long Island extended along the coast from Thoricus as 
far as Sunium. 

At Potamus was the monument of Ion, from whom the 
lonians were named. The Athenians, wlwfti they provided a 
husband for a grand-daughter of Aristogiton, who had lived in 
poverty and obscurity at Lemnos, ^ve a farm there as her 
dowry. 

At Prasiae was a temple of Apollo. The ship named The- 
oris sailed from thence annually to Delos, with an unknown 
oflfering, packed in wheat straw, and transmitted from the Hy- 
perboreans, a remote people. The monument of Erysich- 
thdn, who died on that voyage, was shewn there. Some 
ruins of the town were seen by Sir George Wheler, upon the 
shore near the haven, now called port Raphti. 

The port of Prasise, or port Raphti, is described as a most 
^afe, conunodious, and delightful harbour, almost encom- 
passed with charming vales, rising gradually, and terminating 
in lofty mnjantains; the slopes covered with pine trees and 

2 A 
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verdure. A sharp point of laiid^ running out into the middle, 
divides the bay ; and toward the month are two little islands 
or rocks. One of these, on the right hand sailing in, is b^h 
and steep, the shape exactly conical, the base ^bont a mile 
in circumference. On the summit is a white marble colossal 
statue, the posture sedent, the head and arms brc^en off. It 
is stipposed to have been twelve feet high, when unmutilated, 
and is placed on a pedestal near eight feet hi^. On the 
other island, which is fiirther in, is seen a maimed marble 
statue of a female.* These images perhaps represented 
Apollo and Diana, and were placed as sea-marks, or, holding 
lights, served each as a Pharos to assist vessels in finding thb 
port in the ai^it-time. 

Wheler viMted port Raphti from Athens. Tht road lay 
directly eastward. He passed by the mountain caSed St. 
George about a mile, and made toward the end of Hymettus, 
which he left on tiie right hand, about lour miles from Athens. 
In about two miles more he sow, on his left, a village called 
Agopi, where the phrin, which is betweoi Hymettus and the 
Sunium promontory, begins. He dined at a metochi, or farm, 
belonging to the convent of St. Cyriani, and continuing his 
journey arrived at the port, which is reckoned eighteen miks 
from the city. A beautiftd image of a marble lion, the 
body and neck and head entire, and three yarda long, wag 
seen, not many years ago, at the door of a church standing 
about midway, a mile on the left of the road from the port 
The distant view of Athens on this side mutt prevent ihit 
most insensible traveller frcmi approaching with indifference. 

Turning from port Raphti a little to the ligbt, and riding 

* See Perry's View of the Levaot, p. 487 ; «d Wbebi'e Urmh,^. 447. 
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about six miles, Wheler arrWed at Marcopoli, a small yilk^ 
by ruins of an ancient town, it se^ns, of Potamns. In three 
hours more he came to a solitary churchy by which i;rere olive* 
trees, and the biggest l^itiscns be ever saw, with teara of mas- 
tic issuing from several parts of the body. He went on an 
hour and a half WKithward, to Kerateia, probably Thoricus, 
which he describes as an ancient place, with some remains. 
It had been destroyed by corsairs. In three long hours he 
reached Snnium, the track very rocky and bad. About mid- 
way he passed over a little mountain, where cinders in abun- 
dance lay scattered up and down. It then afforded some 
copper, and he was told that silver was secretly extiacted 
from the ore. The harbour for boats by the sea-side was that^ 
in which we moored on ow first arrival in Attica. This coast 
was part of ^e regioti called Paralos. 



CHAP. XXXIV. 

Road to Martthon — Of CejMtia — Jn inscription at Ojtford 
brought from tkence — Another inscription— Joumeff conti- 
nued — Of Brauron — Of Marathon — Funeral of Atttcus He- 
rodes — Pass the night on TenteU. 

MARATMOfiT w«» d>«tant only «i|^ty stndim or ten nules* 
from Athflns. I wm desrous of seeiog the pl^n, and cm the 
fifth of Mfty, aAer the be»t of noeo was over, set omtftttended 
bj a couple of Greeks. The elder brother was acquainted 
with the road* possesang a share in astaod^ gOAts ^pd t^>ei|> 
in that neighfoonrhood* We left the twoJonic coJunn? of the 
reservoir of New Athene on our right ; passing by a huge single 
rock, which is split ^ aad by one, on which are inscriptions, 

2 A 3 
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mostly illegible. The mountain of St. George, called an- 
ciently » it is siippdsed5 Anchesmus, was on our right hand. 
It is a naked range, reaching from near Pentel^, with a church 
of the saint,* standing on the lofty summit abpve the columns, 
and visible afar. 

We soon arrived at Cephisia^ a village situated on an emi- 
nence by a stream near the western extremity of Mount 
Pentel^. It was once noted for plenty of clear water, and for 
pleasant shade, suited to mitigate the h^t of summer. It has 
a mosque, and is still frequented, chiefly by Tnrks of Athens, 
who retire at that season to their houses in the country. The. 
famous comic poet Menander was of this place. Atticus 
Herodes, after his enemies accused him to the emperor Mftr- 
cus Aurelius as guilty of oppression, resided here and at 
Marathon ; the youth in general following him tor the ben^t 
of his instruction. Among his pupils was Pausanias of 
Caesarea, the author, it has been affirmed, of the Description 
of Greece. 

Atticus Herodes had three favourites, whose loss he lament- 
ed, as if they had been his children. He placed statues of 
them in the dress of hunters, in the fields and woods, by 
the fountains, and beneath the plane-trees ; adding execra- 
tions, if any person should ever presume to mutilate or remove 
them. One of the Hermae, or Mercuries, was found in a ruinous 
church at Cephisia, and is among the marbles, giv«i by Mr. 
Dawkins to the university of Oxford. This represented 
Pollux, but the head is wanting. It is inscribed with an 
affectionate address to him ; after which the po^essor of the 
spot is required, as he respects the gods and heroes, to protect 

, * See the view; Ruins of Athens^ p. 37. 
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from violation, and to preserve clean and entire, the images 
and their bases ; and, if he failed, severe vengeance is impre- 
cated on him, that the earth might prove barren to him, the 
sea not navigable, and that perdition miglit overtake both him 
and his loffspring ; but, if he compUed, that every blessing 
might await him and his posterity. Another stone, with a 
like formulary, was seen there by Mr. Wood; and a third 
near Marathon. 

We dismounted about sun-set at a place almost deserted,, 
called Stamati ; and after supper lay down to sleep beneath 
a spreading vine, before the cottage of an Albanian. Eary 
in the morning, I proceeded with a guide^ to examine an in- 
scription, of which a peasant had givai me inform^on ; 
quitting, the straight road to Marathon, between which place 
and Athens was once a town named Pallene. We soon 
entered between two mountains, Pentel^ ranging on oar right ; 
and on the left, one of Diacria, the region extending across 
from Mount Parnes to Brauron. Tarrying to water our 
horses near some houses, I was presented by an Albanian 
with a handful of white roses fresh gathered. We penetrated 
into a lonely recess, and came to a small ruined church of 
St. Dionysius, standing on the marble heap of a trophy, or mo- 
nument, erected for some victory obtained by three persons,, 
named ^/Enias, Xanthippus, and Xanthides. The inscription 
is on a long stone lying near. 

The two mountains are divided by a wide and deep water- 
course, the bed of a river or torrent, anciently named Era- 
sinus. The track is on the margin, rugged and narrow^ shaded 
with oleander, flowering shrubs, and evergreens. A tree had 
£edlen across, but we passed under it, and entered the plain 
of Marathon at the corner next to Athens ; Pentd^ continu- 
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ing in the same direction toward the sea, which, with a lofty 
barrow not far from the shore, was now in view. The water- 
course, after winding before a few Albanian cottages, inter* 
sects part of the plain, and then ceases. This village is cor- 
ruptly called Vronna. The old name was Brauroo* Here we 
procured, not without difficulty, a live fowl, which was boiled 
for breakfast, and some eggs, to be fried in oiL We eat under 
an olive-tree, then laden with pale yellow flowers. A strong 
breeze from the sea scattered the bloom, and incommoded us, 
but the si>ot afforded no shelter more eligible. 

Brauron was noted for a temple of Diana, in which was an 
ancient image of the goddess. Iphigema, the daughter of 
Agamemnon, was said to have left there the idd, which she 
conveyed from Scythia Taurica* That had been carried to 
Susa by Xerxes, and given by Seleucus to the Laodic^ans of 
Syria, who continued in possession of it in the time of Pansap- 
nias. Beyond the water-conrse is a lai^ barrow ; and, by it, 
toward Pentel^, are three smidler ; witii one, a little out of the 
line, which Imd been opened for a furnace or lime-kiin. The 
c«M>taph of Iphigenia is probably among them. Seme stones 
lie about. The lofty barrow, mmtioned before, is distinct, in 
the plain, nearer thesea, and visiUe all around. 

Quitting the otive-tree by ^lauron, we rode along the edge 
of the plain, with Pentelb behind ns ; passed a solitary church, 
and, after a few minutes, turned into a narrow vale on the 
left hand. We then crosMd a moantainons ridge, the track 
rough and stony, and came into the road, which leads directly 
fnmk Athens to Marathon. This place has retained its andent 
name, is well watered, but veary iiKronsideraUe, consitting only 
of a few homes and gardens. It was equidistant from Carys- 
tAis in Euboea and from Athens. 
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Atticus Herodes directed his freedmen to bury him at 
Marathon, where he died at the age of seventy-six ; but the 
ephebi, or young men of Athens, transported his body on 
their shoulders to the city, a multitude meeting the bier, and 
weeping like children for the loss of a parent. The funersQ 
obsequies were performed in the stadium, which was chosen 
for the place of sepulture. The epitaph of this distinguished 
person was a single distich. 

We returned toward Brauron akmg the edge of the plain, 
and passed some cottages and a churdi or two, on the site 
peiliaps of O^ioe, which town was near Marathon* We 
afterwards slanted off to the lofty barrow by the sea. The 
ereBiDg approaching, we repaired to a goat-stand on the side 
of Penteld, not fiir from Brauvon. The peasants killed and 
rotated a kid for my i«pper^ after wfakh I lay down to sleep, 
in the lee of a huge bare rock. This re|^ abounds in 
wi^vct. Several large mA fierce dogs guarded ust and at 
intervals barked ydiemafttly and ran together, in, a troop, as it 
were to an attack, or to repel some wild beast from their 
charge. These dogs render it very dangerous for a stranger 
to go near their station even in the day-time^ unless accompar 
nied by one of their keepers; and tha& likewise I have seen 
them not easily pacified, and prevailed on to retire. 
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CHAP. XXXV. 

Of the plain of Marathon — Extract from IVheler — Of Rham- 
nus — The battle of Marathon — Description of Pausanias — 
The large barrow. 

The plain of Marathon is long and narrow. Opposite 
to the range of mountains, by whkh the village stands, is the 
sea. Pentelfe, with a lake* at the extrenfiity, as I noted from 
one of the summits, is the southern boundary. At the other 
end is also a ridge, the isthmus of a considerable promontory, 
once named Cynosura. This is beyond a marsh or lake, 
from which a stream issued ; the water at the head fit for 
cattle, but salt near the mouth, and full of sea-fish. Many 
aquatic birds, such as we saw by the Gygaean lake, were fly- 
ing about. The soil is reputed exceedingly fertile. We rode 
through some very thick com of most luxufiailt growth, and 
the barley of this track was anciently named Achillean, per- 
haps from its tallness. 

Wheler, travelling on in the plain, passed by Marathon, 
and crossed a river, which descends frorti the mountains ne?tr 
it, and enters the sea. Soon after he came to a fountain, of 
which the water seemed presently to stagnate into a lake, or 
rather a marsh or bog, at times almost dry; then covered 
with rushes and weeds. Some caloyers, or monks, of the 
convent of Pentel^ attend the fishery, which furnishes very 
large eels, and look after the buffaloes, which are fond of 
feeding and wallowing in the mire. By the fountain was a 
ruined town and a church, where he supposes Tricorythus 
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stood. About a mile farther on was a village called Chouli, 
inhabited by Albanians, who had another village of the same 
name in the mountains ; the cold forcing them to descend with 
their cattle in winter, and the drought, with the flies swarm- 
ing from the lake, to return in summer. He proceeded 
three or four miles northward, and came to the sea-shore, 
opposite to Euboea, and to ' a ruined town situated in the 
isthmus, and called Tauro-castro or Hebraeo-castro, anciently 
Rbamnus. The mountain ends here in unpassable rocks and 
precipices. 

Rhamnus was sixty stadia, or seven miles and a half, from 
Marathon, in the road going from thence to Oropus by sea. 
It was famous for a temple of Nemesis, now reduced to a 
heap lying on a hill in the middle of the isthmus. The 
statue was exceedingly celebrated, and ten cubits, or fifteen 
feet high. It was made by Phidias out of a block of marble, 
which the Barbarians, intending to erect a trophy in Attica, 
had transported from Paros. The ruins, consisting of white 
marble, are visible afar off. I wished to examine the spot, 
but was too slightly attended to advance farther on that side^ 
the Turks of Eubcea bearing a very bad character. 

The Barbarians crossed from Ionia under Datis and Arta- 
phernes, with a fleet of six hundred triremes. They reduced 
Carystus and Eretria, and set the slaves, taken at the latter 
town, on shore on ^gileia, an island belonging to Styra near 
Carystus. They were conducted by Hippias to the plain of 
Marathon, as a place suited to their cavalry. The Athenian 
army did not exceed nine thousand, reckoning the old men 
and the slaves. A thousand Plataeensians, who joined it while 
drawn up in the Heracleum, or sacred portion of Hercules at 
Marathon, were placed in the left wing. The line was of 
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equal extent with that of the enemy, and the distance between 
them not less than a mile. The Barbarians broke the centre, 
which was thin and weak, and pursued the routed troops up 
the country ; but the wings, which conquered, uniting to re- 
ceive them on their return, they also were beaten, and the 
slaughter reached to the ships, of which seven were seized. 
Many of the fugitives, from confusion and ignorance, took 
toward the marsh, and, crowding one on another, were driven 
into it. Six thousand and four hundred were slain. The 
loss of the Athenians amounted only to one hundred and 
ninety-two. It had been usual to inter the citizens, who pe- 
rished in war, at the public expense, in the Ceramicus with- 
out the city ; but the death of these was deemed uncomnionlj 
meritorious. They were buried, and a barrow was made for 
them, where their bravery had been manifested. The Athe- 
nians continued to commemorate this victory, which was ob- 
tained in the first year of the seventy*second Olympiad,^ in 
the time of Plutarch. 

Pausanias examined the field of battle about six hundred 
years after this event. His account of it is as follows. *• The 
barrow of the Athenians is in the plain, and on it are pillars, 
containing the names of the dead under those of the tribes, 
to which they belonged ; and there is another for the Pla- 
tseensians and slaves ; and a distinct monument of Miltiades, 
the commander, who survived this exploit. There may be 
perceived nightly the neighing of horses, and the clashing of 
arms. No person has derived any good from waiting on 
purpose to behold the spectres ; but their anger does not fall 
on any one, who happens to see them without design. The 

♦Before Christ, 491. 
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Marathonians worship those who were slain in the battle, 
styling them * heroes/ — A trophy also of white marble has 
been erected. The Athenians say the Medes were buried, 
religion requiring that the corpse of a man be covered with 
earth ; though I was not able to find any place of sepulture ; 
for there is no barrow or other sign visible, but they threw 
them promiscuously into a pit, — Above the lake are the mar^ 
ble mangers of the horses of Artaphernes, with marks of a 
tent on the rocks/' 

Many centuries have elapsed since the age of Pausanias, 
but the principal barrow, it is likely, that of the gallant Athe- 
nians, still towers above the level of the plain. It is of light 
fine earth, and has a bush or two growing on it. I enjoyed 
a pleasing and satisfigictory view from the summit, and looked, 
but in vain, for the pillars on which the names were recorded, 
lamenting that such memorials should ever be removed. At 
a small distance northward is a square basement of white 
marble, perhaps part of the trophy. A Greek church has 
stood near it ; and some stones and rubbish, disposed so as to 
form an open place of worship, remain. The other barrows 
mentioned by Pausanias are, it is probable, among those ex-^ 
tant near Brauron. 
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CHAP. XXXVI. 

A cave and the goat-^and of Pan near Marathon — Story of the 
woman of Nono'i — fVay to the cave — Account of it^-Re- 
marks. 

" A LITTLE farther from the plain than Marathon/' says 
Pausanias, " is the mountain of Pan, and a cave worth see- 
ing. The entrance into it is narrow. Pacing it, there are 
houses, and fonts or washing-places, with the goat-stand of 
Pan, as it is called, being rocks, which have been Ukeneii 
qhiefly to goats. On this side is Brauron/' 

I inquired for this cave of a peasant, who came to me, 
while I tarried beneath the olive-tree. He affirmed it was 
not much out of my way to Marathon, and undertook to 
conduct me to it. In the vale, which we entered, near the 
vestiges of a small building, probably a sepulchre, was a 
headless statue of a woman sedent, lying on the ground. This 
my companions informed me was once endued with life, 
being an aged lady possessed of a numerous flock, which 
was folded near that spot. Her riches were great, and her 
prosperity was uninterrupted. She was elated by her good 
fortune. The winter was gone by, and even the rude month 
of March had spared her sheep and goats. She now defied 
Heaven, as unapprehensive for the future, and as secure from 
all mishap. But Providence, to correct her impiety and in- 
gratitude, comimanded a fierce and penetrating frost to be its 
avenging minister; and she, her fold, and flocks were har- 
dened into stone. TTiis story, which is current, was also re- 
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lated to me at Athens. The grave Turk cites the woman of 
Nonoi, for so the tract is called, to check arrogance, and en- 
force the wisdom of a devout and humble disposition. I re- 
gretted afterwards my inattention to it on the spot ; for I was 
assured that the craggy rocks afford, at a certain point of 
view, the similitude of sheep and goats within an inclosureor 
fold. 

The road from Athens, descending toward Marathon, is 
rough and narrow. By the side at the foot of the hill is a 
tall tower ; and below, a rivulet called Catakephalari. In the 
stream were vestiges of ancient building, probably of the 
fonts or places, where the women washed linen. - We passed 
by them to a shallow river, which we crossed in view of Mara- 
thon. Our guide led us up the stream to a small arched cave, 
near the brow of the rock above the current, used perhaps by- 
shepherds, while their flocks are browzing or drinking below. 
This place not corresponding with the description in Pausa- 
nias, I re-mounted, intending to inquire at Marathon. On 
the way we came to a mill, in which six or seven Albanians 
were sitting in a circle on the floor at dinner. One of them 
declared the grotto was near, and that on some occasion he 
had been in it. We tarried while they dispatched their homely 
fare, of which they invited me to partake, and then returned 
with five of them to the rivulet ; and, quitting our horses, 
ascended the mountain-side, which is steep, with the tower on 
our left hand. 

The cave has two mouths distant only a few feet from each 
other. The rock before them is fiat and smooth ; and, above 
them, is cut down perpendicularly. The entrances are low 
and narrow. That opposite to the left hand is least commo- 
dious. By this, two of the savages with a light, creeping on 
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their bclleys, got in, not without difficulty, the aperture barely 
admitting the body. I followed, and soon arrived in a cham- 
ber, where I could stand on my feet. The roof and sides 
were incrusted with spar. We proceeded into similar cham- 
bers, in one of which was water ; often stooping and creeping ; 
my conductors with their pistols cocked, fearing some lurking 
M^olf or wild beast. I made my egress at the avenue intended 
for mortals, or that most easy; very dirty, but pleased with 
what I had seen, as well as glad to revisit day, and to regain 
a purer atmosphere^ with freedom of respiration ; the moist 
air confined within being saturated, as it were, with the smoke 
of our wax tapers, and cedar torches. We dismissed the Alba- 
nians, and proceeded to Marath on 

The reader will recollect the account we have given of the 
god Pan, and his prowess at the battle of Marathon. It is 
likely, the mountain owed its nameand the cave to his supposed 
merit in that transaction. He became a favourite deity, and, 
it seems, was provided with a habitation near the spot, where 
he had acquired so much renown. But now Fan with his 
terrors is forgotten. His goat-stand is possessed by aa ideal 
woman ; and the old fable concerning it, whatever it wa , is 
supplanted by a modern fiction, ingenious as capable of moral 
application. Both tales, it may be remarked, have been en- 
grafted on the same stock ; and each, as in the metamor- 
phosis of Niobe, has appealed to the judgment of the eye, 
and reclined in some measure for support on the evidence of 
appearances, which exist. 
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CHAP. XXXVII. 

Ascend Mount Penteli — The quarries ^ chapels ^ ^c. — The 
monastery of Penteli — Return to Athens— Numerous 
churches^ J^c. 

I LP FT the goat-stand by Brauron early in the morning, 
followed by the good wishes of my rustic host, and began to 
ascend Penteli; chusing to cross the mountain/ rather than 
return to Athens by the way which we came. The track, as 
we advanced, became so rough and steep, and so full of ha- 
zard from precipices, that I had frequent occasion to be 
displeased with this preference* At length, however, we 
attained nearly to the summit, and ahghted to refresh on a 
green spot by a spring. 

Descending on the opposite side, we discovered a caloyer, 
or monk, tendiug his flock, and were directed by him to the 
quarries, which lay out of the beaten track, on a root of the 
mountain. The upper quarry is open to the sky, with the 
rock cut down perpendicularly ; the lower is remarkable for 
vast humid caverns. In these the wide roof extends awfully 
over head^ and is adorned with hollow pendant tubes, like 
icicles, each having a drop of clear water quivering at the 
end, and by its fall about to add to the spars growing up; 
beneath. Within the entrance, on the right hand, a small 
transparent petrifying stream trickles down the side of the . 
rock; spreading with many curious ramifications, as if 
congealed by frost ;, and forming bowls and basins, from which 
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it overflows. A well is sunk deep in the mountain, with a 
narrow way down to the water, which is exceedingly cold. 
We saw chippings of marble ; and were shewn at Athens a 
chrystal found in this quarry. 

The marble of Pentel^ was esteemed both by the statuary 
and architect. Athens owed many of its splendid edifices to 
the vicinity of that mountain and of Hymettus, where also is 
a quarry in view from the town. After its decline, the ruins 
furnished plenty of materials for such buildings as were wanted. 
The lower quarry has, within the mouth, some ruined chapels, 
the walls painted with the portraits of saints. Without it, 
high up, is^ a small square building or room, with a window, 
projecting from the steep side of the rock, which has been cut 
down perpendicularly, except a narrow ridge resembling a 
buttress. This is covered with thick and ancient ivy, and 
terminates some feet below, leaving the place inaccessible 
without a ladder, which, it is likely, was placed there and 
occasionally removed. I should suppose it the cell of some 
hermit, but it seems to have been planned nnd erected, when 
the quarry was worked. It was designed perhaps for a centi- 
nel, to look out and regulate by signals the approach of the 
men and teams, employed in conveying marble to the city. 

We descended, by a very bad track, to the monastery of 
Pentel^, a large and ordinary edifice, with the church in the 
middle of the quadrangle. The monks here were summoned 
to prayers by a tune, which is played on a piece of iron hoop 
suspended. They are numerous, but were now dispersed, 
having each his particular province or occupation* I was 
courteously received by the few, who were resident; and 
enjoyed there the luxury of shade under some trees by a 
clear stream, with good wine, water, and. provisions. My 
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carpet was spread in the area of the quadrangle, near a 
gate-way, under which we slept at night. I inquired for the 
manuscripts, which were shewn to Sir George Wheler in 1676, 
but found no person who had knowledge of them. The 
monastery is one of the most capita] in Greece, and enjoys 
a considerable revenue from bees, sheep, goats, and cattle, 
arable land, vineyards, and olive-trees. The protection of the 
Porte is purchased yearly, as the custom is, and at a price not 
inferior to its ability. 

The next evening we descended from Pentelfe into the 
plain, and passed by Callandri, a village among olive-trees, 
to Angele-kipos, or Angele-gardens. This place is frequented 
in summer by the Greeks of Athens, who have their houses 
situated in a wood of olives, of cypresses, and of orange and 
lemon-trees, with vineyards intermixed. The old name was 
Angele ; and, it is related,* the people of Pallene would 
not intermarry with the inhabitants, because of some treachery, 
which they had experienced in the time of Theseus. We 
rode on, leaving the road to port Raphti on our left ; and, 
keeping the range of Anchesmus on our right, came near a, 
monastery called Hagios Asomatos, standing among olive- 
trees, not far from the junction of the two rivers, the Er^anus 
and Ilissus. The place, where water is collected to be con- 
veyed in channels to the town, is at no great distance. From 
the monastery of Pentel^ to Athens is reckoned a journey of 
two hours. 

The old Athenians sanctified even their mountains. ,Mi- 
nerva had a statue at Pentelfe ; Jupiter, on Anchesmus, 
>vhich is mentioned as not a large mountain; and also on 

♦ Wheler, p. 460. 
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Hymettus, and oft Parnes. Tk€ latter was nmde of bra^s. 
On Hymettus were altars^ likewise, of the showery Jupiter, 
and of Apollo the presager; and On Parnes Was an altar of 
Jupiter the signijkr^ with one on which they sacrificed to 
him under different titles, styling him showery or innocent as 
directed by the weather. The later citizen has equalled, if 
not surpassed, the piety of his heathen predecessor, and has 
scattered churches and convents over the whole country. 
They occur in the fields, and olive-groves, in the nooks and 
the recesses of the mountains. 



CHAP. XXXVIII. 

The northern boundary of Attica — Wheler's route from Mara-^ 
than to Oropus — Eleuthera — Deceleia—Phyle — Harma — 
Wheler's rovie from Thebes to Athens. 

Attica waS separated from Beeotia on the north by a 
range of mountains, many-named, extendiiig westward from 
Oropus, to the Megaris or county of Negara. On the con- 
fines were Panactos, Hysiae situated by the Asopus under 
Mount Cithaeron, and Oenoe by Eleutherae. Oropus was 
forty-four miles from Athens, thirty-six from Thebes, and 
twenty-four from Chalcis in Eabtea.* 

Wheler, leaving Marathon, ascended the mountain now 
called Nozea, and travelled by the river, which has its course 
to the plain interrupted by little cataracts or water-falls. 
After an hour and a half he passed a ruined village, called 
Kalingi, on the side of the mountain ; and, riding as long in 

* Antonine Itinerary. 
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the plain on the top, CapandritU or Capodritti, famous fpr 
good wine. He proceeded an hour farther, by an easy ac- 
cent, to the highest point of the mountain, He then des- 
cended an hour and more along a torrent, and arrived at a 
town, on the side called Marcopoji, where he saw some ancient 
fragments. Lower down he came to the shore of Euripus, 
and, a,fter riding by it two hours and a half, to the mouth of 
the Asopus, which river was then swelled by rain from 
Mount Fames, and not fbrdable on horseback. He travelled 
along the banks to Oropus, a town two or three miles from 
the sea. 

The territory of Plateea was contiguous with Attica, more 
weirtward, or on the side of Eleusis, and Mount Citheeron was i^ 

the boundary of Boeotia ; Eleutherae having surrendered to 
Athens, not from compulsion but voluntarily, from a desire 
to be under its government, and from hatred of the Thebwis. ' 
Ruins of the wall and of houses remained at Eleutherae in 
the time of Pausanias. In the plain before it was a temple 
and statue of Bacohiis ; and, more remote, a small cave with 
a fountain of coAd water ; where, it was related, the twin 
brothers Zetkus and Amphion were exposed by Antiope, 
tl^eir mother, and found by a shepherd. 

Deceleia, a town visible from Athens^ was toward Oropus. 
It was one hundred and twettly stadia, or £fteea miles, from 
the city, and equidistaijit from Boeotia. This place was res- 
pected by the Lacedaemonians; because when Castor and 
Pollux wer^ in quest of their sister Helen, Decelus informed 
them, she was concealed by Theseus at Aphidna. They for- 
tified it with a wall in the nineteenth year of the Peloponne- 
sian war. It was the burying-place of Sophocles and his 
ancestors. When the poet died, it was said, Bacchus ap- 
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peared to Lysander in his sleep, and bade him permit the 
bpdy to be put into the sepulchre. 

Phyle was a castle toward Boeotia, one hundred stadia, or 
twelve miles and a half, from Athens. It was reckoned im- 
pregnable, and was the place to which Thrasybulus fled from 
the thirty tyrants. It is now called Bigla-castro, the Watch- 
castle. The ancient fortress is almost entire,* standing on a 
high rock in the way from Thebes, the top not half a mile 
in circumference, the walls of hewn stone well cemented. 
Athens may be seen from it. 

An oracle had directed, that the victims, which the Atheni- 
ans were accustomed to send to Delphi, should not depart 
until it lightened at Harma, a place on Mount Parnes, by 
Phyle; and this signal* was expected during three months, 
certain priests watching in each three days and nights. Their 
station was at the hearth of the lightning Jupiter, on the wall 
between the temple of Apollo Pythius and the Olympi^uin 
at Athens. 

Wheler, with his companion, travelled south-eastward from 
Thebes, along the stream Ismenus, and ascending came to 
the source, a very l^ge and clear spring. He continued to 
mount a mile or two, and then descending crossed a bridge 
over the Asopus. He passed the top of a rocky hill, the way 
bad, to Vlachi a village of Albanians, where he observed 
some ancient walls, and caves underground. On the (ummit 
was a little tower, from which Thebes might be seen. This 
was on a ridge of Cithseron, which runs eastward toward 
Oropus. He went on two hours and a half in a plain, and 
saw several ponds,^ with plenty of wild ducks and teal, and 

♦ Wbcler, p. 334. Pococke, p. 1 60. f See Strabo, p. 406. 
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many low oaks, of the species which produces the large 
acorns. He then ascended Parnes, a great and high moun- 
tain almost covered with pine-trees, now called Casha, from 
a village on the side in the way down toward Attica. He 
passed the night in a ruined khan by a very curious fountain, 
resorted to by wolves, and bears, and wild boars, which 
abound. Phyle was just by this place. From the eminence 
he looked down, as he relates, with unspeakable pleasure and 
content on the celebrated Athens, and the noble plains, so 
famous in ancient story. A narrow dangerous track led by 
Casha to the foot of the mountain ; and a level road from 
thence to Athens ; passing by a wood of olive-trees, with se- 
veral pleasant villages in it, watered by a river. Every shep- 
herd they met here bade them welcome, and wished them a 
good journey. 



CHAP. XXXIX. 

Excursions by sea — The straits of Salamis — Manner ofjishing; 
mth a light— Mode of living — Arrive at Eleusis. 

I VISITED the principal places ci the Saronic gulf in 
two excursions by sea from Athens. One was in a caicque,. 
or wherry> with Lombardi and a couple of fishermen. We 
were ofF iBgina on the twenty-ninth , of March^ O. S. and 
observed about sun-set a staff of Ught near the horizon^ in the 
south- west, which appeared agaip the next evening. We re* 
turned sooner than was intended, finding our little boat too 
much incumbered with provisions and necessaries to proceed 
with comfort or safety* Another wherry with two men was 
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hired, to carry luggage and an Albanian servant ; and, in the 
evening, April the seventh, we left Athens on horseback, 
passing by some cotton-grounds to the sea shore. 

The creek, in which our wherries waited, is to the west of 
the Piraeus, and was anciently named port Phoron or Thievet' 
Port. By the coast is a low naked range of mountains, once 
called, with a town, Corydallus. The partridges, between it 
and the city, were observed to have a different note from 
those beyond.* Farther on was ^galeos^ a woody mountain, 
and a ferry over to the island of Salamis, by which stood 
anciently an Heracl^um, or temple of Hercules. Amphiaie was 
a root running out into the sea, with a quarry above it. Two 
rocky islets near the cape were named Pharmacusae, and on 
the greater was shewn the burying-place of Circe, periiaps a 
barrow. After Amphiaie was the town named TJiria, tlic 
Thriasian coast and plain, and Eleusis; beyond which are 
the two mountains Kerata, or The Homs^ which divided At- 
tica from Megaris. ' The idand Saktiaisi now called Coluri, 
is opposite : and a long, narrow, rocky point called anciently 
Cynosura, or The Dog's Tcdlj extends toward port Phoron. 
The channel in several places is narrow and intricate. It is 
land-locked by Amphiaie and the opposite cape. The width, 
at the ferry, was only two stadia, or a quarter of a mile. 

After supping on a turkey, which our men roasted on the 
shore, we lay down to sleep among the bare rocks, waiting 
until the moon was set. We embarked with a rougher sea 
than was pleasing, and rowed out in the dark toward the 
island, intending to fish. We joined our two seines, and the 
boats parted, moving each a different way, a man letting 

* Toward the city Kwacafiiiwty, Beyond the mountain nrm^iMwi'. 
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the net gently down into the water. We met again in th^ 
centre, when some embers, which bad been hidden, were 
blown up, and exposed on an iron grate. The flame was fed 
with cedar dipped in oil ; which, blazing in the wind, bright- 
ened over the deep ; the red coab hissing as they fell and 
were extinguisbed. At the same time we began to clatter 
with wooden hammers on the sides and seats of the wherries, 
to dash with a pole, and to throw stones ; disturbing and 
driving the fish, and darting a trident or spear if any appeared 
at the fop, dazzled by the light ; sprinkling oil to render 
the surfece tranquil and the water pelucid,* The men drew 
x\p tlte net with caution, fearing the fins of some poisofions 
fish, particularly the scorpion, which is killed with a blow on 
the head, while entangled, when the danger ceases. The 
boats meeting again, they untie the seins, and throwing the 
fiery brands into the sea, proceed in the dark to some other 
place. This is the common method of fishing in these sea^. 
It is of ancient origin, and not unnoticed by tlie Greek poets.'f 
Many fires are seen <m the water nightly about the mouth of 
the gulf of Smjnrna. 

We eentimued tossing and toiling on. the waves until the 
morning dawned, when we had taken a considerable quantity 
of mullet, with some cuttle fish, and a sea spider or two. We 
then landed, and made a fire with pieces of dry wood, and 
brands collected along , the shore. Some red mullets were 
dressed on the coals for breakfast, and the nets spread in the 
sun to dry. When the moon was down we resumed our 

* The ancienU knew this property of oil. Pliny tells us, " Marc on^ne oleo 
traaquillari ; et ob id urinantes ore spargere, quoniam mitiget naturam asperam lu- 
ctoique dcportet." ▼, 2. p. IM. See also Plutarch. 

:t St^ OppmkfCjteg. I. 4. and a beautiful simile in Q. Smyrnaeus, 1. 7. v. 568. 
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watery occupation. We continued near a week in the straits. 
The men in the day-time were^ employed in salting fish, or in 
rowing along the coast, and Ipoking for the echinus or sea* 
chesnut, cockles, oysters, and the like ; sprinkling oil on the 
surface, when necessary ; and taking them up with iron instru- 
ments fastened in long poles. The sea polypus lurks at the 
bottom of the water. We found the pinna marina with the 
pointed ends of the two shells fixed in the mud, and the fan 
or broad part open. The fish is like a muscle, and occupies 
only the lower portion ; but each has guards, a kind of 
shrimp, generally two or three in number, which live in the 
vacant space, and give it notice to shut up on the approach of 
danger. We slept on shore, often in scanty shade ; and 
rambled on the mountains, which are covered with low bushes 
of lentiscus or mastic. We killed some partridges, and I was 
assured, that in this region they are heard to sing, and some- 
limes are seen perching. It was amusing to view the waves 
raging, and to listen to the roar about the headlands and 
promontories ; while in the lee it was stark calm. The expe- 
rienced mariner judges of the storm unfdt and unseen, and 
is dilrected by the noise to launch forth, or to tarry in the 
portlet. 

We landed by the ferry, where some passengers waited the 
return of the boat ; but I found no vestiges of a temple. We 
visited a monastery opposite to it in the island. This is a 
recent structure, pleasantly situated, not far from the sea. 
We replenished our skins and vessels there with wine, and 
dined under a tree. We touched also on the Pharmacusae, 
now called Megala Kira and Micra Kira. A ruinous church 
on one of them afforded us shelter from the sun. We coasted 
tlie level Thriasian plain, then green with corn, and entered 
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the port of Eleusis. We left our wherries, and passed through 
com to the village, which is at some distance. A respite from 
fish, sea^weed fried in batter, and the like fare was not 
unacceptable. 



CHAP. XL. 

Of the Eleusinian mysteries — Of Eleusis — Of the mystic temple 
and the ministers — Of the secrecy observed by the initiated — 
An hypothesis concerning the design of the mysteries — Account 
of the ceremony of initiation — The foundation of the mysteries. 

" Ceres,'* says an Athenian orator, ** wandering in 
quest of her daughter Proserpine, came into Attica, where 
some good offices were done her, which it is unlawful for 
those, who are not initiated, to hear. In return she conferred 
two unparalleled benefits ; to wit, the knowledge of agri- 
culture, by which the human race is raised above the brute 
creation, and the mysteries, from which the partakers derive 
sweeter hopes than other men enjoy, both as to the present 
life and to eternity/' It was the popular opinion, that the 
Eleusinian goddesses suggested prudent counsel to thdr vota- 
ries, and influenced their conduct ; that these were respected 
in the infernal regions, and had precedence in the assemblies 
of the blessed ; while the unhallowed were in utter darknem, 
wallowing . in mire, or labouring to fill a leaky vessel. The 
Athenians were solicitous to secure these advantages to their 
children, by having them initiated as soon as was allowed. 
Diogenes the cynic was more sensible. He asserted it was 
ridicnlous to imagine that Agesilaus and Epaminondas were 
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existing in filth, or that any person, from the sole merit of 
initiation, would obtain a place in the islands of the happy. 

Ceres was supposed to be particularly partial to Eleusis and 
its vicinity. There were the memorials of her presence and 
of her bounty ; the well named Callichorus, by which she had 
rested, in the reign of Erectheus ; the stone, on which she 
sate, named The Sorrowful ; the Rharian plain, where barley 
was first sown ; and the threshing -floor 4nd altar of Triptole- 
mus, a herdsman, whom she instructed in the culture of that 
grain, the use of which succeeded to acorns. There also the 
grand mysteries were celebrated. This exhibition enriched 
Eleusis, which had increased to a city. The Athenians 
reduced it to the rank of their demi or towns, but still the 
reputation of the goddess was unsullied. Her mysteries 
continued to possess a pre-eminence in holiness, and to be 
accounted as much superior to all other religious festivals, as 
the gods were to the heroes. Even the garments, worn at the 
solemnity, were supposed to partake of their efficacy, and to 
be endued with signal virtues. It was usual to retain them 
until they were perishing, and then to dedicate them in the 
temple, or to reserve them for the purpose of enwrapping 
new-born children. 

The mystic temple, as it was called, provided by Pericles 
for the solemnity, created such awe by its sanctity, as could 
be equalled only by the effect of its beauty and magnitude, 
which excited astonishment in every beholder. The profane, 
or uninitiated were forbidden to enter it on any pretence. 
Two young Acamanians happened inadvertently to mix with 
the crowd at the season of the mysteries, and to go in ; but the 
questions suggested by their ignorance presently betrayed 
them, and their intrusion was punished with death. ^The 
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chief priest, hierophant, or mystagogue, was taken from the 
Eumolpidae, a holy family flourishing at Athens, and des- 
cended from Eumolpus, a shepherd and favourite of Ceres. 
He was enjoined celibacy, and wore a stole or long garment, 
his hair, and a wreath of myrtle. The grand requisites in his 
character were strength and melody of voice, solemnity of 
deportment, magnificence, and great decorum. Under him, 
besides many of inferior station, was the Daduchus or torch- 
hearer^ who had likewise his hair, with a fillet ; the priest, 
who officiated at the altar; and the hiero-ceryx or sacr^ 
herald ; all very important personages. The latter was of a 
family, which claimed the god Mercury and Aglauros the 
daughter of Cecrops for its ancestors. 

The secrecy, in which the mysteries were enveloped, served 
to enhance the idea of their consequence, and to increase the 
desire of participation. It was so particular, that no person 
was allowed even to name the hierophant, by whom he had 
been initiated. Public abhorrence and detestation awaited 
die babbler, and the law directed he should die. Augustus 
Caesar dismissed his council and all the assembly, when a 
cause, respecting the privileges of the priests of Ceres came 
before his tribunal at Rome. Pausanias declares, he was 
forbidden by a dream to describe what was contained within 
the sacred wall ; and adds, that as it was unlawful for the pro- 
fane to be present, so it was for them even to hear the myste- 
ries revealed. The violating of this inveterate taciturnity, and 
the removing of the barrier, was reserved to a later age, when 
uniformity in religion had ceased, and the civil power was 
weak or divided by jarring parties ; the various sectaries 
striving to procure or retain their proselytes, and mutually 
strugghng for superiority. The dark transactions of that 
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once impenetrable rite were then disclosed ; and the informa* 
tion which has reached us, if it be not sufficient to gratify 
a -minute curiosity, yet contains more than is well worth 
knowing. 

It has been asserted that the mysteries were designed to be 
a vehicle of sublime knowledge, and represented in a kind of 
drama of the history of Ceres " the rise and establishment of 
civil society, the doctrine of a future state of rewards and 
punishments, the error of Polytheism, and the principle of 
unity, which last article was their famous secret/' But this 
weighty superstructure is not reared on the solid basis of an* 
tiquity. It is certain, that the story of Ceres, which; was 
the ground-work of the mysteries, besides' its absurdities, 
was both ludicrous and indecent. Let Orpheus and Baubo 
silence the advocate for their dignity and purity •♦ But the 
author of this hypothesis perhaps intended his dissertation, 
on the sixth book of the ^neis, as a piece of solemn irony ; 
and probably has laughed at his success. 

The grand mysteries were quinquennial. When the season 
approa.ched, the mystae, or persons who had been initiated 
only in the lesser mysteries, repaired to Eleusis to be in- 
structed in the ceremonial. The service for the opening of 
the temple, with morning sacrifice^ was performed. The ri- 
tual was then produced from the sanctuary. It was enve- 
loped in symbolical figures of animals^ which suggested words 
compendiously, in letters with ligatures, implicated, the tops 
huddled together, or disposed circularly like a wheel; the 
whole utterly inexj^icable to the profane. The case, which 



^ See a treatise. of the learned Menririus entitled Eleuiinia, p. 137 in the collec- 
tion of Gjnevius^ and his Attic^t Lectionts, p. 1786« 
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was called Petroma, consisted of two stones exactly fitted. 
The mysterious record was replaced after the reading, and 
closed up until a future festival. The solemnity began on the 
fifteenth of the month Boedromion, and ended on the twenty- 
third. The principal rite was nocturnal, and confined to the 
temple and its environs. The mystae waited without, with 
impatience and apprehension. Lamentations and strange 
noises were heard • It thundered. Flashes of light and of 
fire rendered the deep succeeding darkness more terrible. 
They were beaten, and perceived not the hand. They beheld 
frightful apparitions, monsters and phantoms of a canine 
form. They were filled with terror, became perplexed and 
unable to stir. The scene then suddenly changed to brilliant 
and agreeable. The Propylcea or vestibules of the temple 
were opened, the curtains withdrawn, the hidden things dis- 
played. They were introduced by the hierbphant and da- 
duchus, and the former shewed them the mysteries. The 
splendour of illumination, the glory of the temple and of the 
images, the singing and dancing, which accompanied the ex- 
hibition, all contributed to smooth the mind after its late agir 
tation, and to render the wondering devotee tranquil and self- 
satisfied. After this inspection, or, as it was called, the Autop- 
sia, they retired, and others advanced. The succeeding days 
were employed in sacrifice, in pompous processions, and 
spectacles, at which they assisted, wearing myrtle-crowns. 
On the twentyt-hird, two vases were filled, and placed toward 
the east and west. Some mystic words* were pronounced, 
the vases were overturned, and the festival ended. The 
archon styled the king sacrificed, and repeated the prayer 
for the people of Athens, and took cognizance of any irregu- 
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jarity, impiety, or act of injustice committed during the 
festival. The language of the mysteries,* like the letters of 
the ritual, was incomprehensible to the profane. The pass- 
port to initiation was an occult formulary, not to be acquired 
but at the lesser mysteries ; and the acclamation-f- at the con- 
clusion, if the words had any signification, was intelligible 
only to the assembly. 

The story of Ceres and Proserpine, the foundation of the 
Eleusinian mysteries, was partly local. It was both verbally 
delivered, and represented in allegorical show. Proserpine 
was gathering flowers when she was stolen by Pluto. Hence 
the procession of the holy basket, which was placed on a car, 
dragged along by oxen, and followed by a train of females, 
some carrying the mystic chests, shouting, Hail Ceres! At 
night a procession was made with lighted torches to comme- 
morate the goddess searching for her daughter. A measure 
of barley, the grain which, it was believed, she had given, was 
' the reward of the victors in the gymnic exercises ; and the 
transaction at the temple had a reference to the legend. A 
knowledge of these things and places, from which the profane 
were excluded, was the amount of initiation ; and the mode 
of it, which had been devised by craft, was skilfully adapted 
to the reigning superstitions. The operation was forcible, 
and the effect in proportion. The priesthood flourished as 
piety increased. The dispensation was corrupt, but its ten- 
dency not malignant. It produced sanctity of manners, and 
an attention to the social duties; a desire to be as distin^ 
guished by what was deemed virtue as by silence. J 

* The nij^sUc name of the goddess was A^dcca. 

t Koy{.'0/iiraf. 

% See what is said of the Lesser Eleusinian Mysteries, p. 93. 
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CHAP. XLI. 

The procession of lacchus from Athens — The sacred way to the 
mountains — The monastery of Daphne^ S^c. — The sacred way 
beyond^ to Eleusis — The Rhiti or salt-streams^ 8fC. — An in^ 
scription — Incursions of the Lacedemonians into Attica. 

The sixth day of the Eleusintan mysteries was called 
lacchus from a son of Jupiter, who was said to have accom* 
panied his mother Cwes when seeking Proserpine. An 
image of him, crowned with myrtle and bearing a torch, 
was carried from the inner Ceramicus at Athens in solemn 
procession to Eleusis, as it were to visit Ceres and his sister; 
attended by a vast multitude, some with victims, shouting, 
singing, and dancing, and playing on cymbals, tabors, and 
other musical instruments. The way,, on* which he passed 
with his retinue, was called the Sacred. It was exactly des- 
cribed, by Polenio, the guide. Eleusis is reckoned about 
four hours from Athens. In the Antonine Itinerary, the dis- 
tance is thirteen miles. 

The sacred way was one of the roads,, which branched off 
without the gate, called Dipylon. On it was the pillar of An- 
themocritus; and beyond, a tomb; and a place called Scirum,, 
from Scirus a prophet of Dodona, who was buried there by 
the torrent^bed. A monument stood near it. Farther 
on were two; with the sacred portion of the hero Lacias,, 
the town called Laciades, a monument, an altar of Zephyrus^^ 
and a temple of Geres^ and her daughter, with whom, Mi- 
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nerva and Neptune were jointly worshipped. Here Phy ta- 
lus, it was said, received the goddess into his house, who re- 
quited him, as the inscription on his tomb testified^ by dis- 
covering to him the culture of the fig. The procession 
rested at the sacred fig-tree on its return to Athens. Nearer 
the Cephissus was a monument ; and on the bank, a statue 
of a woman, and of her son cutting off his hair in honour of 
the river. Beyond the Cephissus was the altar of the mild 
Jupiter, at which Theseus was purified ; with two tombs. 
By the road was a small temple of Cyamites or the bean- 
giver. This was an epithet of Bacchus, but Pausanias was 
uncertain whether he was intended or some hero; for the 
invention of beans, from which the mystae were directed to 
abstain, was not to be referred to Ceres. He adds, " Who- 
ever has been initiated at Eleusis, or has read the Orphica, 
knows what I mean.'' The monument of a Rhodian was 
remarkable for its magnitude and beauty ; as also one erected 
by Harpalus the Macedonian for a courtezan, whom he mar- 
ried at Athens. This portion of the sacred way ^ it is believed, 
extended to the mountains, which bound the plain of Athens, 
toward Eleusis. The present road b nearly in the same 
direction, leading to the olive-groves and the Cephissus. 
Instead of the sepulchres, altars and temples, now occur so- 
litary churches, and a few traces suggesting unsatisfactory 
conjecture. The Cephissus was formidable as a torrent. A 
bridge was erected, that lacchus might pass without delay. 
An epigram, which was inscribed on it, is preserved under the 
name of Simonides. It is an address to the mystse, bidding 
them to proceed to the temple of Ceres without fear of win- 
try floods; for Xenocles of Lindus, a city of Rhodes,. had 
provided for their safety in passing the broad stream. I saw 
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some piers remaining not far from the place where travellers 
cross. 

A gap in the mountains beyond the river, visible from 
Athens^ separates -^galeos on the left hand from Parnes on 
the right. The entrance on the road through it was termed 
the Mystic. About mid-way to Eleusis in the mountain is a 
monastery called Daphne. Farther on is aheap of ruins, and 
part of a wall, of the masonry termed the Incertum ; the 
remnants of a temple of Venus, and of a wall of rough stones 
in the front, mentioned by Pausanias as worth seeing. The 
rock on the right hand is cut down perpendicularly, with 
grooves as for the reception of tablets, and perhaps was that 
called Poecilon, At the foot lies a marble fragment or two; 
we supposed, of an alcove. On the way to that temple 
was"* anciently one of Apollo, in which was placed a statue 
of Ceres, of Proserpine, and of Minerva. Riding on to the 
end of the gap, you have the sea, the Thrasian plain, and 
Eleusis in view. 

The monastery of Daphne is a mean and barbarous edifice, 
inclosed within' a high wall. Before the gate is a well of 
excellent water. The church is large and lofty, and reputed 
the most ancient in Attica. The inside of the dome. is 
adorned with a figure of Christ in Mosaic, much injured 
In one of the chapels is a marble sarcophagus. The Turks 
are frequent and unwelcome visitants in their way to and 
from the Morea. The corsairs formerly infested it from the 
sea, and it was almost deserted. I found there a priest with 
a monk or two. It probably occupies the site of the temple 
of Apollo. Some standing columns are immured in a wall 
by the church ; and in the court is a long stone with a Latin 
inscription, which records the consecration of something, it - 
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is likely, of the temple, by the emperors Arcadius and Ilono- 
rius, when Eusebius was proourator of the province of 
Achaia. Arcadius commanded that the temples should be 
destroyed,* and the bridges, high-ways, aquaeducts, and 
city-walls be repaired with their materials j but spared some, 
to be converted into churches, at the request of bishops and 
eminent persons. 

Pausahias from the temple of Venus proceeds to the cur- 
rents called Rhiti. These were streams of salt water. " One 
may believe," says he, " that they flow from the Euripus of 
Chalcis, falling from the land into the lower sea/' They 
were sacred to Ceres and Proserpine, and the priests only 
had the privilege of fishing. Beyond the Rhiti was a tract 
called the kingdom of Crocon ; with the monument of Eumol- 
pus ; of Hippothoon, from whom one of the tribes was named ; 
and of Zarex, who was said to have been instructed in music 
by Apollo. Pausanias then mentions the Eleusinian Ce* 
phissus. This river was more violent than the former. By 
it Theseus slew Procrwtes ; and, as they related, Pluto des- 
cended into hell with Proserpine A flood happening while 
the emperor Hadrian was at Athens, he ordered the building 
of a bridge for passengers. 

Whaler came to thesea*^side in less than half an honr from 
the monastery, and to a small salt lake running into the bay 
by a Uttie stream. A town, perhaps Tfaria, had stood on a 
hill to the north of it.^ Soon after he passed another little 

• In the year of Christ, 399. 

t At Thria was a temple of Venus Phile erected by the flattereiB of king 
Demetrius in honour of his mother, whose name was Phile. The place was called 
Philaeum. 
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stream. He travelled over a plain, sevea or eight miles long 
westward^ and three or four broad from the sea northward. 
It was thei), in the month of February, beautified with anemo- 
nies. The causey was paved with large stones. Along it 
were many ruins of churches or temples ; one with a pannel 
of waJl standing, of a greyish stone. The two streams were 
the Rbiti, but he has called the latter, the Cephissus. The 
water was confined, vrh&x I saw it, by a low wall, intanded to 
niake a head sufficient to turn a mill. The Cephissus, it is 
probable, was an occasional torrent from the mountains. 
Pococke did not observe any river in the way to Bieusis. 

In the plain beyon4 the Rhiti, an hour from the village, i^ 
a staiall heap of ruins, proba]>ly of one of the sepjtilchres seen 
by PauMiiiias, on which a church has been erected ; some 
traces rcfmaining. A loilg piece of marble, fixed as a side 
jamb for the door-wfty of the latter edifice, is inscribed in 
large characters, and informs, usi, that the lofty mionument 
belonged to an hierophant is^ceedingly renowned for his 
wisdom ; who, by his intrepidity, had preserved the mystic 
rites from hostile violence ; an exploit, for which he had 
been honoured with a x^rowh by the pebple. The hierophants 
were greatly revered, and styled divine, and god-like. 

A way led from Eleusis into Boebtia and the Plat^eis, or 
territory of Plat©. The Lacedaemonians, in the Peloponne- 
. sian war, made an incursion into Attica from this quarter, at 
the season of the harvest. They endeavoured to reduce Oenoe 
on the confines, marched to Eleusis, laid waste the Thriasian 
plain, defeated a party of horsemen near the Rhiti, and 
proceeded, with ^galeos on their right hand, through Cecro- 
pia as far as Acharnae, the most considerable town of Attica, 
and distant only sixty stadia, or seven miles and a half, from 
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Athens, which it supplied with charcoal. The city-gate 
toward it was called the Acharnensian. After tarrying there 
they destroyed some towns between Parnes and Brilessus, 
and passing by Oropus re-entered Boeotia. The same enemy 
distressed Athens by fortifying, and keeping a garrison in De- 
celeia. The pomp of lacchus was then transported to Eleusis 
by sea, with many omissions in the ceremony ; but, one 
year, Alcibiades resolved to conduct it by land. He communi- 
cated his design to the Eumolpidae and heralds, placed spies on 
the eminences, surrounded the priests, the mystee, and mystar- 
gogues with soldiers, and conveyed them along the sacred 
way with silence and regularity ; exhibiting a religious 
spectacle singularly striking and solemn. It is remarkable, 
that the celebration of the mysteries was only once interrupted, 
during the very long period of their existence. Alexander 
the Great took Thebes on the sixth day, and the Athenians 
then desisted, that their acclamations to lacchus might not 
re-echo to the cries of the captives. 



CHAP. XLIL 

Extinetim af the Eleusinian mysteries — Of Eleusis — Of the 
mystic temple^ S^c. — Other remains — Koad ta Megara. 

A PRINCIPAL ingredient in the character of the Athe- 
nians was piety in the extreme. This, as it disposed them- 
readily to admit the knowledge of any unknown god, so it 
preserved them, in general, unalienated from old opinions, and 
rigid observers of established ceremonials. Though St. Paul 
had preached, and an Areopagite been converted^ the perfume 
of incense ascended, as before, to the idol ; the victim was 
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oflFered ; the procession made ; and the public attention 
engaged in fulfilling the ritual of Ceres and Proserpine^ 
Minerva, and Bacchus, and the like divinities. Eleusis stilf 
maintained an extensive reputation, and appeared the common 
property of all nations ; so many pilgrims, from various and 
remote parts of the world, continued to visit it at the season of 
the mysteries. The sectaries increasing, the old formulary, 
" Begone ye profane,'' was changed ; and the herald pro- 
claimed, " If any Atheist, or Christian, or Epicurean is come 
a spy on the orgies, let him instantly retire ; but let those 
who believe be initiated, with good fortune/' The Christians, 
while the emperor Hadrian resided at Athens, were perse- 
cuted ; and Quadratus, a disciple of the apostles, and the third 
bishop, presented to him an apology for their profession. At 
length a law, prohibiting nocturnal rites, was published by 
Valentinian ;* but Prsetextatus, whom Julian had consti- 
tuted governor of Achaia, prevailed on him to revoke it, urging 
that the lives of the Greeks would be rendered utterly insup- 
portable, if he deprived them of this most holy and compile- 
hensive festival. Its extinction was reserved for a foreign foe ; 
and the fatal aera now approached. Alaric, with his host, 
rushed suddenly through the strait of Thermopylae, and agene^ 
ral ruin of universal Greece accompanied the catastrophe of 
Ceres and Eleusis. 

Eleusis, on the overthrow of its goddess, and the cessation 
of its gainful traffic, probably became soon an obscure place, 
without character or riches. For some ages, however, it was 
not entirely forsaken, as is evident from the vast consumption 
of the ancient materials, and from the present remains. The 

• In Ae year of Christ, 364- 
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port was sipall, and of a circolar form. The stones of one 
pier are seen above water, and the corresponding side may be 
traced. About half a mile from the shore is a long hill, 
which divides the plain. In the side next the sea are traces 
of a theatre, and on the top are cisterns cut in the rock. In 
the way to it, some masses of wall and rubbish, partly anci- 
ent, are standing ; with ruined churches ; and beyond, a long 
broken aqua&duct crosses to the mountains. The Christian 
pirates had infested the place so much, that in 1676 it was 
abandoned. It is now a small village at the eastern extremity 
of the rocky brow, on which was once a castle ; and is in^- 
habited by a few Albanian families, employed in the culture 
of the plain, and superintended by a Turk, who resides in an 
old square tower. The proprietor was Achmet Aga, the pri- 
mate or principal person of Athens. 

The mystic temple at Eleusis was planned by Ictinus, the 
architect of the Partheaon. ^Pericles was overseer of the 
building. It was of the Doric order, the cell so large as to 
admit th^ company, of a theatre. The columns on the pave- 
ment witbinf.and their capital?, were raisecj by Cor«bus. 
Metagenes of Xypejte added the arc^Jiitraves and the pillars 
above themj which sustain^ the roof. Another completed 
the edifice. This was. a temple in antis^ or. without exterior 
columns, which would have occupied the room required for 
the victims. The aspect was changed to PrqstyioB under De- 
mettius the Phaler^^n ; Philo a famous architect erecting a 
portico, which gave dignity to thef fabric, and rendered the 
entrance more cominodious. The site was beneath the brow, 
at the east end, aijd encompassed by the fortress. Some 
marbles, which are uncommonly massive, and some pieces of 
the columns remain on the spot. The breadth of the cell is 
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about one hundred and fifty feet ; the length, including the 
Pronaos and portico, is two hundred and sixteen feet; the 
dianietet of the columns, which are fluted sit inches from the 
bottom of the shafts, is six feet and more than six inches. 
The temple was a Decastyle, or had ten columns in the front, 
which was to the east. The peribolus or inclosure, which sur- 
rounded it on the north-east and on the south side, measures 
three hundred and eighty-seven feet in length from north to 
south, and three hundred and twenty-eight feet in breadth from 
east to west On the west side it joined the angles of the 
west end of the temple in a straight line. Between the west 
wall of the inclosure and temple, and the wall of the citadel, 
was a passage forty-two feet six inches wide, which led to 
the summit of a high rock, at the north-west angle of the in- 
dosure, on which are the visible traces of a temple in antisy 
in length seventy-four feet six inches from north to south, 
and in breadth from the east to the wall of the citadel, to 
which it joined on the west, fifty-four feet. It was perhaps 
that sacred to Triptolemus. This spot commands a very 
extensive view of the plain and bay. About three-fourths of 
the cottages are within the precincts of the mystic temple, 
and the square tower stands on the ruined wall of the in- 
closure. 

At a small distance, from the north end of the inclosure, is 
a heap ctf marble, consisting of fragments of the Doric and 
Ionic orders, remains, it is likely, of the temples of Diana 
f ropylfea and of Neptune, and of the Propyl^um or gate- 
way. Wheler saw some large stones carved with wheat-ears 
and bundles of poppy. Near it is the bust of a colossal 
statue of excellent workmanship, maimed, and the face dis- 
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figured ; the breadth at the shoulders, as measured by Pococke, 
five feet and a half; and the basket on the head above two 
feet deep. It probably represented Proserpine. In the 
heap are two or three inscribed pedestals ; and on one are a 
couple of torches, crossed. We saw another fixed in the 
stone stairs, which lead up to the square tower on the out- 
side. It belonged to the statue of a lady, who was hiero- 
phant or priestess of Proserpine, and had covered the altar 
of the goddess with silver. A well in the village was perhaps 
that called Callichorus, where the women of Eleusis were ac- 
customed to dance in honour of Ceres. A tradition prevails, 
that if the broken statue be removed, the fertility of the land 
will cease. Achmet Aga was fully possessed with this super- 
stition, and declined permitting us to dig or measure there, 
until I had overcome his scruples by a present of a handsome 
snufF-box, containing several zechins or pieces of gold, 

A road led from Eleusis into the Megaris. On it was a 
well called the Flowery ^ where Ceres was said to have rested ; 
and a little farther, a temple ; and after that the tombs of the 
argives, whose bodies were recovered from the Thebans by 
Theseus ; and then a monument, near which was a spot 
called, in the time of Pausanias, the Palaestra or tsnrestling place 
of Cercyon. Wheler rode about a mile under the north side 
of the hill ; the way covered with anemonies of several co- 
lours, wonderfully beautiful ; and turning to the left arrived 
at the flowery tvellj a spring in a cultivated vale, two or three 
miles in compass, which he supposes the Rharian plain. Soon 
after he began to ascend Kerata or Gerata. Two piked 
rocks on the top shew like horns, and on one was a tower. 
The way over the mountain was very bad. He then travelled 
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about an hour in a plain, and arrived at Megara. The dis- 
tance of this place from Eleusis, in the Antonine Itinerary » is 
thirteen miles. 



CHAP. XLIII. 

Proceed to Megara — Of the port and town Nisaa — Of Megara 
-^The stone — An inscription-r-Dread of corsairs — Of the 
Megaris — Our lodgings S^c. 

Wb were prevented from tarrying at Eleusis by tlie ar- 
rival of certain agas or rich Turks, in their way from Corinth 
to Athens. Lombardi, who knew them, hastened to the 
tower and appeared full of joy ; kneeling before them, fawn- 
ing and kissing their beards. His tone changed as soon as 
he was out of their presence, and he poured forth execrations 
on them very liberally. We proceeded slowly as before to- 
ward Megara; and, landing to dine, ascended the ridge by 
the sea, behind which is a considerable valley, part of the 
plain of Eleusis. We approached the port, and the wind 
not permitting us to turn the point of a small rocky promon- 
tory, once called Minoa, went ashore, and after some stay 
crossed it on foot; leaving men to convey the boats round 
into the bay. Megara, like Athens^ was situated at a dis- 
tance from the sea. 

The port of Megara was called Nisaea from Nisus son of 
Pandion the second, who obtained the Megaris for his por- 
tion, when the kingdom of Athens was divided into four lots 
4 by his father. He founded the town, which was eighteen 
stadia, or two miles and a quarter, from the city, biit united 
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with it, as the PlraeuS wilh Athfetts, bj Ibng wallg. It Kad a 
temple of Cetes. *'* The roef/^ Says Pauisanias^ ** may be 
supposed to have fallen through age/^ The site is now co* 
vered with rubbish, among which are standing some ruinous 
churches. The place has been named from them Dodeca 
Ecclesidis, the Twelve GhttrcheSj but the number is reduced to 
seven. The acropolis, or citadel, called also Nisa^a, was on 
a rock by the sea-side. Some pieces of the wall remain, and 
a modern fortress has been erected on it ; and also on a lesser 
rock near it. An islet before Nisaea was now greieo. It is 
one of five, which, as Strabo relates, occurred in sailing from 
that port toward Attica. Thefre Mitios stationed the Cretan 
fleet in his war tvith Nisus. 

We had a hot walk to tfee village of Megara, W^idi con- 
sists of low mean cottages, pleftsAntly sitai&ted'M the slfeffe of 
a brow or eminence, indented in the middle. On each ^de of 
this vale was an acropolis, or citadel ; one namted <>aria, thfe 
other from Afcathous, the builder of the wall. Hiey re- 
lated, that he was assisted by Apollo, who iKAd his harp aeii^e 
on a stone, which, as Pausanias testifies,* if ^struck with b 
pebble, returned a musical sound. An angle of the wall of 
one citadel is seen by a windmill. Hie ihai^iiry is of tbe 
species called Incertum. In l6f€ the city-wall was not 
entirely demolished, but comprehended the t*wo tfutemits^ on 
which are some churches, with a portion of the plain toirard 
the south. The whole site, except the hilte, was now gre^ 
With corn, and marked by many heaps of stones, the collected 
rubbish of buildings. A few inscriptions are feimd, with 
pedestds fixed in the ^alis and inverted ; smd also -some 
)mt[ithed or mutilated statues. One of the foitn^r relates to 
Atticus Herodes, and is on a piedestal whifch supported a 
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statue erected to him, whqa consul,* bjr the council and peo- 
ple of Megara, in return for his benefactions and gpod will 
toward the city. In the plain behind the summits, on one of 
which was a temple of Minerva, is a large basin of water, 
with scattered fragments of marble, the remains of a bath or 
of a fountain, which is recorded as in the city, and remarkable 
for its size abd ornaments, japd for the number of its columns. 
The spring wm named from the iQcal nymphs called Sithnides. 

The stone of Megara was of a kind not discovered any 
where dse in Hellas ; very white, uncommonly soft, and 
consktiiiig entirely of .cockle-^diells. This was chiefly used, 
aad, not being durable, may be reckoned among the causes 
of the desolation at Mc^i^a, which is so complete, that one 
searches in vain for vestiges of the many public edifices, tem- 
ples, andsepulchres, which once adorned the city. I observed 
some of the stone at Athens in t^evtunaret of the Parthenon. 

Megara was engaged in various wars with Athens and 
Coruitb, and eacperienced majiy vicissitudes of fortune. It 
was the only one of the Greek cities, which did not re-flou- 
rish under their common benefactor Hafdrian; and the reason 
assign^ is, that the avenging anger of the gods pursued the 
people, for tk^r impiety in killing Anthemocritus, a herald, 
who had been sent to them in t.l^e tjime of Pericles. The 
Atheniaagaierals ^ere sworn, on his account, ^o invade them 
twice a year. Hadrian and Atticus were followed by another 
friend, whose memodry b preserved by an inscription on a 
stone, lying near a church in the village. *' This too is the 
workof the most -magnificent Couprt JDiogenes son of Arche- 
laus, who, regarding the Greciaji cities as his own family, has 

* In rtw year of Christ, \^P,. 
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bestowed on that of the Megarensians one hundred pieces of 
gold toward the building of their towers, and also one hun- 
dred and fifty more with two thousand two hundred feet of 
marble, toward re-edifying the bath; deeming nothing more 
honourable than to do good to the Greeks, and to restore their 
cities/' This person is not quite unnoticed in history. He 
was one of the generals employed by the emperor Anastasius 
on a rebellion in Isauria, He surprised the capital, Claudio- 
polis, and sustained a siege with great bravery.* 

Megara retains its original name. It has been much in- 
fested by corsairs, and in 1676 the inhabitants were accus- 
tomed, on seeing a boat approach in the day-time, or hearing 
their dogs bark at night, immediately to secrete their effects 
and run away. The vaiwode or Turkish governor, who re- 
sided in a forsaken tower above the tillage, was once carried 
off. It is no wonder, therefore, that Niseea has been long 
abandoned. On the shore, when we crossed the promontory 
from our boats, some women, who were w^hing linen, per- 
ceiving my hat, and Lombardi in a strange dress, with a gun 
on his shoulder, fled precipitately. Our men called after 
them, but could not presently persuade them to lay aside their 
terror, and resume their employment. The place was burned 
by the Venetians in 1687. 

The Megaris is described as a rough region, like Attica, the 
mountain called Oneian or the Asinine^ novr Macriplayi, or 
the Long Mountain^ extending through it toward Boeotia and 
Mount Cithaeron. It belonged to Ionia or Attica, until it 
was taken by the Peloponnesians in the reign of Codrus, 
when a colony of Dorians settled in it. The western boun- 

♦ In the year of Christy 494. 
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dary of the plain is a very high mountain called Palaeovouni, 
or the OldMountaiuy anciently Gerania, It was covered with 
a fresh verdure. Megarus, in the deluge which happened 
under DeucaHon, was said to have escaped to its summits. 
From the hill by the village ^e could discern the two tops of 
Parnassus, distinct, and far above the clouds. They are 
fornied by mountains heaped on mountains, and can be seen 
only at a considerable distance. 

Our lodging at Megara was an open shed adjoining to the 
house of a Greek priest, a young man of great simplicity, with 
a thick black beard. He was oeconomus or bailiff, no Turk 
residing there. In the court were fowls of the rumpless breed. 
A woman was sitting with the door of her cottage open, 
lamenting her dead husband aloud. Some cavities in the 
ground, near the road from the port, seem to have been recepta- 
cles of grain. I inquired for medals, and in the evening, when 
the inhabitants were returned from their labour, notice was 
given by a crier, standing on the flat roof of a cottage, at the 
foot of a hill near the centre of the village ; but very few were 
produced of any value. The oeconomus had an Athenian 
tetradrachm fastened to his purse, which he refused to part 
with, regarding it as an amulet or charm. 
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CHAP. XLIV. 

Leave Megara — Vestiges of buildings — Of the Sdronian rocks 
and way — The present road to Corinth — Pass the night in 
a cave — Coast by the Sdronian way — Vatigts of Cromyon 
—OfSid^s. 

We purchased provisions, with wholesome wine, at Me- 
gara ; and, after some stay, I descended again to Nisaea, pur- 
posing to proceed to the isthmus of Corinth ; not without 
regret on quitting the hospitable priest, and a lodging free from 
vermin. 

The wind blowing fresh and contrary, we rowed from Nisaea 
to the side of the bay opposite to Minoa, and put into a 
small creek made with stones piled to break the waves, by 
the entrance on the Scironian way, the ancient road to Co- 
rinth. Near it were heaps of stones among corn, as at Mega- 
ra, the vestiges of a town or village ; a sarcophagus cut in 
the ro6k ; the ruin of a small building, the wall faced on the 
outside with masonry of the species termed Incertum ; and by 
it a lime-kiln, and a piece or two of the entablature, not 
inelegantly carved. This was probably one of the sepulchres 
which Fausanias describes on the way to Corinth. A torrent- 
bed, which we crossed, going to Megara from Nysaea, winds 
to the sea on this side of the plain. 

The Scironian rocks are a termination of the Onean moun- 
tains, washed by the sea. The track over them was six miles 
long, often on the brink of dreadful precipices, with the 
mountain rising above, lofty and inaccessible. Sciron, while 
general of the Megarensians, made it passable to persons on 
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foot ; and' tiie emperor Hadrian widened it, so tliat two cha- 
riots might drive one by another. A prominent rock in a 
narrow part was named Moluris ; and from it, as they fabled, 
Ino threw herself into the sea with Melicertes. It was ac- 
counted sacred to Leucothea and Palaemon, by which names 
she and her son were enrolled among the marine deities. 
Beyond Moluris were the Accursed Rocksj where was the 
abode of Sciron. The infamy of his haunt continued for 
tnany ages. On a summit was a temple of Jupiter; and 
farther on, a monument of Eurystheus, who was slain there 
by lolaus ; and descending, a temple of Apollo ; after which 
were the boundaries of tbe Megarensians next the territory 
of Corinth ; where, they related, Hyllus the son of Hercules 
contended in single combat with an Arcadian. The 
north-west wind, blowing from these rocks, was called Sci- 
ron at Athens. 

The name of the Scironian road is now (the robber being 
forg^ten) Kachib Scala, The bad way. In 1676 it was as ter- 
rible from the ambuscades of the corsairs, as of old from the 
cruelty of Sciron. It has since been disused, and a road 
made over the mountain, on which the Turks have established 
a dervene or guard, with regulations to prevent the assem- 
blii^ or escape of robbers and banditti. The distance from 
Me^ra to Corinth, which is now computed at nine hours, 
was by the Scironian way only six ; but on it the traveller 
was in continual peril. 

We left our boats in the creek, and ascended to an arched 
cave in the rock, black with the smoke of fires kindled by 
travellers, who had rested there, or by mariners and fishermen 
who, like us, had declined venturing along so dangerous a 
coast in the night, or waited for favourable weather. We 
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had from it an extensive view of the turbulent gulf beneath, 
and of the islands. We made a fire, and remained in it until 
morning. It then proved calm, and we re-embarked. 

We coasted by the Scironian rocks, which are exceedingly 
high, rough, and dreadful. The way is by the edge of 
perpendicular precipices, narrow, and in many places carried 
over the breaks, and supported underneath, apparently, in so 
slight a manner, that a spectator may reasonably shudder 
with horror at the idea of crossing. Wheler has mentioned 
it as the worst road, which he ever travelled. After much 
time consumed in scrambling up and down the precipices, 
he passed along the shore, under the mountain, and came to 
an ancient edifice three or four yards high and eight square, 
with several large planks of marble lying about it, some 
carved in basso relievo. This he supposes was the temple 
of Apollo. 

We landed about noon in the district, called anciently Cro- 
myonia, lying between the Scironian way, and the isthmus of 
Corinth. The valley was cultivated, and at some distance 
from the sea were olive-groves with a village named Canetta. 
Nearer the shore were many scattered stones with a carved 
fragment or two ; vestiges of Cromyon. This town was one 
hundred and fifty stadia, or eighteen miles and three quarters 
from Corinth. It once belonged to Megara. There Pityo- 
camptes, who infested the entrance of the isthmus, was edu- 
cated ; and beyond, but near, was the scene of the exploit of 
Theseus. " The pine,"' says Pausanias, *' has grown until now 
by the sea-side."' There also was an altar of Melicertes. They 
related that a dolphin had transported his body to that spot ; 
that it was found by Sisyphus, king of Corinth ; and that he 
interred it on the isthmus. 
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Some green samphire, which we gathered on the Scironian 
rocks, made part of our repast at noon, after which we slept 
in the shade. We embarked again, and coasted a flat shore, 
and in the evening landed about half a mile from a rivulet, 
running into the sea with a shallow and lively current. There 
also were marble fragments, a deserted church, and among 
the thickets heaps of stones, as by Megara ; reliques of the 
town of Sidfts, which was situated between Cromyon and the 
isthmus. This region also was once a portion of Ionia or 
Attica. After filling our water-casks we made a fire among 
the bushes, and lay down by it until the moon was set. 



CHAP. XLV. 

» 

Land on the isthmus of Corinth — At Epidaurus and Methana, — • 
On the islets in the gulf — At Mgina — On the island of So- 
lamis. 

Wb now were near the isthmus of Corinth. Soon after 
day-break we landed at the port of Schcenus, and ascended 
to some ruins. We met two or three goatherds^ who con- 
ducted us to their station^ and protected us fronji their dogs, 
which were most exceedingly fierce. They lamented, that 
wild beasts often assailed their fold, and rendered a strong 
guard necessary. They treated us with new cheese, curdled 
milk made sour, and with ordinary bread toasted on embers. 
They spared us some provisions for our boats, and we selected 
a fat kid from the flock feeding among the pine-trees and 
thickets. We saw several large lizards or cameleons, of a vi-' 
vid green colour. A low root of Mount Oneius extends along 
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the isthmust axtd ffom the brow I bad a view of the two gulfs, 
the Saronic and the Coriathiaa; the Is^tter. shining and placid, 
and seemiagto promiaei a happy passage, from desolation, and 
barbarism. The poart of Scha»u8 was three hundred and 
fifty stadia^ oar forty-three miles, and. tlnrei&qnafter« from the 
Piraeus. 

One of the goatherds asaiated in flailing «nd. voayting the 
kid by the sea sade. We reived* afte# «atii^, Ip ouc boat^ ; 
and> an hour w two before dayrbfeak^ \^Sig8ii/k fishing, We 
then set sail, and, leavwg the port of C^fedbrenand Corinth 
on our right, coasted by a: owge of loftj qpuwutiteiot readung 
into the water to Epidaurus, a city of the Peloponnesus, and 
from thence we crossed the bay to Methana. 

We passed from Metlpia^a to th? niyuntainous island An- 
chistre, on which are a few cottages of Albanians, who till 
the scanty soil. We toucl^ bkewifi^ on several of the un- 
inhab)ited rock,» a^d islets ii^ the gulf, as diiected by the wind, 
rowing where the channel was narrow; often becalmed or 
waiting for a smoother sea; and sometimes reduced to a 
smaller allowance of bread, wine, and water than was agree- 
able. We slept away the beaJt of noon in the slmde, and 
were employed in rambling over our little tjerrit-ory, in search^ 
ing the transparent waves aleng the shore for shell fish, or in 
spreading onv nets during the absence of the moon. We dis- 
covered by the light of a cedbr^-torchv a mursena, a fish said 
to copulate wkh serpents ; resembling an eeK with bright 
yeliow spotSi.. it was in shallow water, uid was killed by the 
AUxmian, who attacked it wit^ a kni^, but cautionsly, fear- 
ing its Wte, which ia reputed v^wmous^, 

At length a brii^ gafe springing up wafted us to the island 
of ^gina, and increasing became very heavy ; attended with 
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rain. We had reason to rejoice on reaching the shore, though 
it aiForded no hospitable cave or shelter from the weather. 
We made fast to some rocks in the lee, not far from the bar- 
row of Phocus, and spreading our sails on poles, tent-wise, 
over our boats, remained there all night, wet and uncomfort- 
able, tossed on the waves and incommoded with the smoke 
^of our fires, especfially while our fish were dressing. The 
next day, the gale abating, we sailed on, and leaving our 
boats, ascended to the town of ^ffigina, where we tarried two 
days, the wind continuing strong and contrary. 

A calm ensuing, we re-embaricedl, intending^ the island 
of Salamis, distant by computation twelve miles irom -ffigina. 
The sun was set, and we hdA rowed above halfway, when 
we began to hear the hdllow-sounding fury of the north-west 
wihd, or Sciron, reigning «far off- The sea heaved, with the 
surface lightly dimpled. The swell increased gradually, afad 
became very fbf niidable to small open whterries ; the tempest 
still raging remote from us. The moon Whined bright, dis^ 
closing the head-lands and promontories ; the sky blue and 
starry. Our khen struggled with all their mi^t to get under 
the lee of the inland of Salaniis ; fearing, if the gale overtook 
us, we shoiild be forced out to sea ; and, after great labour, 
succeeded, touch to our satisfaction ill geneirdl, and morepar- 
ticiilaHy to that of the yburig Albanian, who was exceedingly 
terrified, making his crosses, and calling fervently on the 
Panagia or Virgiti Mary to deliver him from the danger he 
was in. We lighted a fire and supped on the shore, and 
afterwards lay down to sleep among the mastic-buShes. A 
heavy dew fisll in the night. 
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CHAP. XLVI. 

Of Salamis — Islets — Fragments on Cynosura — Trophy for the 
battle of Salamis — The city — Village of Albanians— Old 
Salamis — The flower of Ajax. 

The island Salamis is of a very irregular shape. It was 
reckoned seventy or eighty stadia* long, reaching westward 
as far as the mountains called Kerata or the Horns. The 
Athenians and Megarensians contended for it with obstinacy ; 
and Solon or Pisistratus interpolated Homer to shew it had 
belonged to the Athenians, adding, in the catalogue of the 
ships, after ** Ajax came from Salamis with twelve vessels,'' 
that he stationed them with the Athenian squadron. The 
city was within Cynosura, or the Dog's Tail^ on the opposite 
side of the bay. 

In the morning we coasted, £^d, passing by a churchy, on 
the shore of Salamis, dedicated to St. Nicholas the patron of 
fishermen, came to Cynosura. We touched on Lipsocatalia^ 
a rocky and barren islet, anciently called Psyttalia. It was 
supposed to be frequented by the god Pan. There was no 
image of him formed with art, but only rude representations. 
Near Psyttalia was an islet named Atalante ; and toward the 
Pirseus, another, alike rocky and barren. 

I landed on Cynosura and examined some remains, consist- 
ing of a few stones with a fragment or two of white marble^ 
while the wherries doubled the cape. We then crossed 

* Eight miles and three quarters, or ten miles. 
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over to the opposite coast of the bay, where are vestiges 
of the citj. 

In Salamis, saysPausanias, on this side is a temple of Diana, 
and on that has stood a trophy for the victory obtained by 
Themistocles, and there is the temple of Cychreus. The 
trophy was probably a column adorned with arms, which 
had been thrown down before his time. .The remnants on 
Cynosnra, it has been supposed, belonged to this monument ; 
and the defeat of the Barbarians, as those enemies of Greece 
were styled, may have given rise to the name Punto Barbara^ 
by which the cape is now distinguished. The church of St. 
Nicholas perhaps occupies the site of the temple of. Cycreus. 
A serpent, which was seen in the Athenian ships while en- 
gaging the Medes, was believed, on the authority of Apollo, 
to have been this hero. 

The city of Salamis was demolished by the Athenians^ 
because in the war with Cassander it surrendered to the Mace- 
donians, from disaffection. In the second century, when it 
was visited by Pausanias, some ruins of the agora or market-- 
place remained, with a temple and image of .Ajax ; and not 
far from the port was shewn a stone, on which they related^ 
Telamon sate to view the Salaminian ships on their departure 
to join the Grecian fleet at Aulis. The walls may still be 
traced, and, it has been conjectured, were about four miles in 
circumference. The level space within them was now co- 
vered with green corn. The port is choked with mud, and 
was partly dry. Among the scattered marbles are some with 
inscriptions. One is of great antiquity, before the introduc- 
tion of the Ionic alphabet. On another, near the port, the 
name of Solon occurs. This renowned law-giver was a 
native of Salamis, and a statue of him was erected in the 
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matket-placey mth ouediiaod covered by his vest» tbe modest 
attitude in which he was accustomed to address the people of 
Athens. An inacription on {Hack marble was also copied in 
1676 near the miii of a temple, probably that of Ajax. 

The ifilaiMi of Salamis is now inhabited by a few Albanians 
who till the ground. Their village is called Ampelaki, the 
Vineyard^ and is at a dbtance from ihe port, standing more 
inland. In the church are marble frs^ment^ and sonoe in- 
scriptions which I copied. Our hotel was a cottage with- 
out a cdiimney. We were almost blinded with the smoke. 
At night the mud-floor, on which we lay, was covered with 
men, women, wtd -children ; and under the same roof was 
the poukr J, and 'i]!ve*4dx>ck belonging to the family. 

I moucited an aaa and went «t break of day^ with an Al- 
banian on foot, to examine a stone in a ruinous church an 
hour distant, but fonnd on it on^ rude aoulpture which had 
been miBtaken tfbr Isttors. N^ear k wiire falling cottages, the 
Temaiiis ofa dea^fted'viUagB^aiid, fiirther on, the place where 
we landed dErom JEgina. It is likely^ (here was thenite of the 
more ancient city of •Smlftmist ifrhicfa was towntd ttliat island 
and the aeath. A mfet was oalled fiocarua, afterwards Bo- 
catiai. It*wm feraaiified, itfaat tbe hamcest. commenced more 
early than mbont Athens. 

Thetbotankal tnrraUer may beamissed with seatching for 
a flower, wfai<^ as the Salaminians related, was first obeerved 
on the death of Ajax* lim described 1^ white, inclining to 
red, the leaves less than in a lily, and bearing the letters, 
which are en the hyacinth. 
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CHAP- XLVII. 

An andcH^ owcJU—Thei Imttk pf Sgthmish^lifjki ^*hs Per* 

$ianfl€£t. 

Herodotus has recorded an aocient oracte, which was 
to be fulfilled, when ships shonld form a bridge between the 
sea-washed Cynosura, and the sacred shore of Diana, or 
across the mouth of the bay of Safctmis. This term was be- 
lieved to have been accomplished in the first year of the se- 
venty-fifth Olympiad,* when that portion of Ae strait be- 
came the scene of the famous battle, which delivered Greece 
from the incursions of the Medes. 

Xerxes, after reducing the citodel of Athens, repaired to 
Phalerum, where his fleet lay. It was agreed in council to 
attack the Grecian fleet, which had assembled in the bay of 
Salamis. The ships approached the island: A report that 
the Greeks intended to fly toward the isthmus was credited, 
and the Medes determined to prevent their escape. At mid- 
night the leading squadron moved silently on, circling in to- 
ward Salami s; and the ships about Ceos, probably the islet 
next tc^ the Piraeus, aad about Cynosura lifaewise advancing, 
the whole steait Mmsi ocQupi^d^ <|uite^ from Muaycbia. A 
body of Persians was stationed on P^4ta)ia to^ assist the raen^ 
and disabled vessels, which should swim or float thither, or to 
destroy them, if enemies. The morning dawned, and the 
Greeks advanced from Salamis. The Corinthian admiral^ 

• In the year befoie Christ, 478* 
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who was irresolute, sailed away with his squadron, as far as 
the temple of Minerva Sciras, which was in the out-skirts of 
Salamis, and returned. The Athenians were opposite to the 
Phoenicians, who were on the right of the Persian line ; and 
the Lacedaemonians to the lonians, who were on the left.* 
The Barbarians fled toward Phalerum. The jEginetans in- 
tercepted them at the mouth of the strait, and during the 
confusion, a party from Salamis landing on Psyttalia cut the 
^Persians there in pieces. The number, according to Pausa- 
nias, was four hundred. Xerxes was a spectator of this ac- 
tion, sitting on Mount ^geleos ; and» as one author relates, 
above the Heracleum. Another has placed him on Kerata, 
but that mountain is too remote to be even a probable sta-- 
tion. The silver-footed chair, which he used, was preserved 
for many ages among the Persian spoils in the acropolis. 

Xerxes, afler his defeat, gave orders as if he designed to 
renew the fight, and to pass his army over into the island ; 
preparing to join it to the continent by a mole, where the 
strait was only two stadia wide. His fleet abandoned Phale- 
rum in the night, and hastened back to the Hellespont to se- 
cure his retreat into Asia. Mistaking the small capes and 
islets by the promontory Zoster for ships, it fled with all 
possible speed. 

* Diodonis places the Athenians and Lacedaemonians on the left of the Greek 
line, opposite to the Phoenicians ; the iEginetans and Megarensians on the right ; 
the other Greeks iathe centre, p. 4 1 7. 
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CHAP. XLVIII. 

Intended route from Athens — Prepare for our departure — At 
the Fir (BUS — Embark — Land on Munychia — Pass a haunted 
rock — Land on an islet — On Mgina. 

A LETTBR from Mr. Fauquier, which I received on the 
twenty-fifth of April, dated London, February the eleventh, 
1766, contained directions from the Committee of Dilettanti 
to return, if it appeared safe and practicable, through the 
Morea, and by Corfu to Brindisi, and thence through Magna 
Grecia to Naples. 

The cranes, which returned to Athens in the spring, and 
made their nests on the houses, chimneys, and ruins in the 
town, had reared their young, and were seen daily, as it were, 
exercising before their flight, high in the air, with continued 
gyrations ; when we also began to prepare for our departure. 
We hired a small felucca of Hydre, with seven men and two 
boys, which waited for us in the Piraeus. The marbles, which 
I had collected, with our provisions and baggage, were re- 
moved on horses to the sea-side, and put on board without be- 
ing examined at the custom-house. This exemption was 
proffered to us as a token of regard by the vaiwode ; but 
Lombardi required of me a number of piasters, which, he 
pretended, it was necessary to distribute, privately, among the 
farmers and officers of the revenue. The disdar had requested 
one of our ladders, which were much admired, and we sent it 
to him in the acropohs. We restored to the owners some of 
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our furniture, which had been borrowed, and gave the remain- 
der to our friends and domestics. 

The twenty-first of June was the day fixed for our removal. 
Among other civihties at parting, I was presented with a 
very fine pomegranate, accompanied with a wish, that I 
might reach home, as sound in body and^as full of knowledge. 
We set out in the evening for the Piraeus, attended by Isofime, 
and a tall Greek named Coletti, who had been in England, 
and was our neighbour ; forming, as usual, a long and motley 
cavalcade. A crowd assembled about our gate, followed us 
with wishes of a prosperous voyage and speedy return, 
believing, as they had been told by Lombardi, that we 
intended to pass the winter at Athens. We were joined on the 
road by Osman, Tyralee Agd, a Turk, who had frequently 
visited us. The harvest was then far advanced ; the sheaves 
of corn lying collected in the open air, by the floors ; or 
horses running in a ring, three or four abreast round a pole, to 
tread out the grain. We repaired to the chamber of the cus- 
tom house, in which we had tarried on our first arrival in the 
port, and supped sitting cross-legged on a carpet. The ar-» 
chon had provided agourd of choice wine, and one of our crew 
excelled on the lyre. It was late al night, when our friends 
rose, and bidding us adieu gallopped away toward Athens. 

Early in the morning we embarked, with two live lambs, 
George Vandoro, a Greek of Patrae, our cook, Michaeli, a 
youth of Athens and his brother Constantine, our Swiss, a 
janizary, and Lombardi, who had resolved to accompany us 
to the borders of Turkey ; besides an adventurer of Corfu, 
whom we indulged with his passage homeward. This wan- 
derer was a man of a decent and plausible carriage. He had 
been distressed for money, and imprisoned at Athens, and 
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owed his enlargement to our compassion, which he repaid 
with dishonesty and deceit. We rowed by a -French vessel, 
which was waiting in the Piraeus to lade with corn ; leaving 
an Albanian youth named Sideri, who had lived with us, cry- 
ing on the shore. 

The wind being southerly, when we got out of the Piraeus, 
we put into a small creek of the peninsula on our left, which 
was once encircled with a wall of excellent masonry, as ap- 
pears from the remains, belonging to the fortress of Muny- 
chia. By the sea-side is a large fragment of a marble co- 
lumn. The rock was incrusted with salt, white and pure, 
formerly an article of commerce, and with the wood, rented 
of the public. Our men made a tent of the sail and oars 
to shelter us from the sun, and collected the low shrubs and 
arid herbage to dress our provisions. 

We waited for a wind until the following day, when we 
sailed, three hours after noon, steering toward the west end of 
^gina. We were becalmed about mid-way, and rowed by a 
rock or islet, which the mariners say is haunted ; murmur- 
ings and frightful voices being heard on it, perhaps the beat- 
ing of the waves, and the cry of amphibious animals, such as 
the phocee, or sea-calves, which occasionally repair to land ; 
and nightly goblins ill-treating those who are forced to tarry 
in bad weather. 

We went on shore on an islet, between jEginaand Salarais, 
where we found plenty of sea-chesnuts. The rock was bare, 
except a few shrubs and stunted trees, but abounded in lo- 
custs continuSdly rising, as we moved through the parched 
herbage, and settling again after a short flight. The amaz- 
ing swarms of these insects, seen in countries not commonly 
infested with them, it is likely, are formed when provisions 
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are scanty at home ; hunger forcing them to assemble to be 
wafted by the wind to regions of a moister temperature, 
where vegetables continue to flourish. Among the bushes 
1 discovered an insect of a species less common, resembling 
the tendril of a vine. It was moving, the colour a lively 
green, Naturalists have named it The walking stick.* This, 
and almost every rock, has on it a ruinous church. The sun, 
which was now setting behind the picturesque islands and 
mountains, coloureji heaven and earth with a rich variety 
of exquisite tints. Our crew rested after their labour in the 
boat, made fast to the shore, on which we lay among cedar- 
trees, and thickets of mastic. In the night a great dew fell. 
Early in the morning we had a favourable breeze , of short 
duration. We had purposed to examine again the site of 
-^gina, but on opening the port saw in it a large sait6, or 
vessel at anchor. A Barbary cruiser had lately appeared off 
Sunium. Several in the boat were seized with panic fear, 
and called out to the captain to steer to the shore, which was 
at a little distance. We determined, however, to row on, 
when the hanging out of a piece of linen to dry spread new 
terror, some insisting it was a signal for us to go on board. 
We passed a rock, named M6ne, and putting into a bay of 
^gina, called Perthica, dined by a well of cold water, under a 
thick and wide-spreading fig-tree, beneath which we would have 
slept at noon, but our mariners aflBrmed, the shade was bad, 
that we should rise heavy and with the head ache. Our water 
casks were carried to be filled at a better spring, near a mile 
distant, by a metochi or farm, where we procured green al- 
monds, and were informed that the vessel, which had caused 

* See Edwards, pi. 288, c. 78, part 2d. 
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our consternation, was from Crete, manned with Turks, 

waiting to load with com. The wind being contrary, we 
passed the night on the rocks near our boat. 



CHAP. XLIX. 

Sail from Mgina — The island and tozm of Poro — The monas^ 
tery — Way to Calaurea — Of the city — The remains — A goat- 
herd. 

In the morning we set sail from -^gina for Poro, a small 
island near the coast of the Morea, distant about sixteen 
miles. The fair gale soon failed, and the land-breeze was 
heard coming from the peninsula of Methana, making the 
water foam before it. The sea-breeze was next seen at a dis- 
tance, and for some minutes we were between both, becalmed. 
Each then prevailed by turns, and, as it were to decide the 
conflict, eddies and whirls of wind interposed from the moun- 
tains on the coast of the Morea. One moment our sails 
were to be furled ; then to be loosed : now we obeyed this, 
and presently another gust ; turning to and fro as in a laby- 
rinth. The address of the crew, in shifting and adjusting the 
rigging and sails, could be exceeded only by the sagacity of 
our carabouCheri, or captain, who foresaw and foretold the 
changes, though seemingly instantaneous. At length per- 
plexed and apprehensive of some unlucky accident, as the 
felucca had been lately overset and was now deep laden, he 
ordered the men to lower the yards and to row. A fair gale 
succeeded, and about noon we arrived at Poro. 

The island Poro was anciently named Calaurea, and reck- 
oned thirty stadia, or three miles and three quarters in cir- 
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cumference. It stretches along before the coast of the Mo- 
rea in a lower ridge, and is separated from it by a canal only 
four stadia, or half a mile wide. This, which is balled Poro, or 
the ferry, in still weather may be passed on foot, as the water 
is not deep. It has given its name to the island, and to 
the town, which (fonsists of about two hundred houses, mean 
and low, with flat roofs ; rising on the slope of a bare disa- 
greeable rock. The inhabitants are supplied with wood for 
fuel chiefly from the continent. In a church is a Latin in- 
scription, with two in the Italian language, recording a young 
Venetian, who died of the plague, in 1688, and was buried 
there; and also a surgeon named Altomirus, who was in- 
consolable for the loss of his friend. In another church is a 
small round stone in the middle of the floor, the margin 
inscribed in Latin ** Here Altomirus mourned.'^ 

After a short stay at Poro, we rowed with a turbulent sea 
through the strait round a point of land, and, opening the 
mouth of the gulf, hoisted sail for the monastery of the Pa- 
nagia, or Virgin Mary. The wind was rough, and soon blew 
off* two of our hats. One was recovered by a boy who swam ; 
the other, with a handkerchief in it to defend the head from 
the power of the sun, was carried away on the waves. We 
landed and went to the monastery, which is at some distance 
from the sea, the situation high and romantic, near a deep 
torrent bed. It was surrounded by green vineyards ; thickets 
of myrtle, orange and lemon trees, in blossom ; the arbutus 
with fruit, large but unripe ; the oleander or picro-daphne, 
and the olive, laden with flowers ; sweet-smelling pines and 
evergreens. Opposite is a fountain much celebrated. The 
water is cold, and of a quality very beneficial to persons in- 
disposed from drinking a harder and less wholesome fluid. 
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We found there a papas or priest, with some monks, and 
were supplied with good wine and provisions, and with plenty 
of almonds gathered fresh from the trees. 

We set out from the monastery for Palatia, the Palaces, as 
the site of the city Calaurea is now called, at day-break, 
mounted on mules and asses, respectable as well as useful 
animals in these mountainous regions. We were attended 
by tvo or three men on foot, to chide our beasts in a lan- 
guage which they understood, and to goad them on, when 
lazy. We had no bridle or halter, but were instructed to 
guide them ; holding a stick, if we wanted them to turn, on 
the opposite side of the head ; and between the ears, if to 
stand still. We passed by a large reservoir, or cistern, made 
at a ccmsiderable expense, into which the water of several 
rills is collected to be used in agriculture. The tract leading 
to Palatia, distant about an hour from the sea, id rough and 
rugged. Beyond that place is a fountain erected by a Turk, 
the water not inferior to that of the monastery ; and by it 
a grove of lemon-trees. The fruit was contracted for at se- 
venty peraus, or about three shillings a thousand. 

Neptune was said to have accepted the island of Calaurea 
from Apollo in exchange for Delos. The city stood on a 
high ridge nearly in the middle of the island, commanding an 
extensive view, of the gulf and its coasts. There was his 
holy temple. The priestess was a virgin, who was dismissed 
when marriageable. Seven of the cities near the island held 
a congress at it, and sacrificed jointly to the deity. Athens, 
jEgina, and Epidaurus were of this number, with Nauplia, 
for which place Argos contributed. The Macedonians, when 
they had reduced Greece, were afraid to violate the sanc- 
tuary, by forcing from it the fugitives, his suppliants. An- 
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tipater commanded his general to bring away the orators, 
who had offended him, alive; but Demosthenes could not 
be prevailed on to surrender. His monument remained in 
the second century, within the inclosure of the temple. 

The city of Calaurea has been long abandoned* Traces 
of buildings and of ancient walls appear, nearly level with 
the ground ; and some stones, in their places, each with a 
seat and back, forming a little circle, once perhaps a bath. 
The temple, which was of the Doric order, and not large, as 
may be inferred from the fragments, is reduced to an incon- 
siderable heap of ruins. The stone is of a dark colour. We 
found three pedestals of blue veined marble. One, which 
is inscribed, has supported a statue of king Eumenes, erected 
by the city as an acknowledgment of his virtues and of his ser- 
vices to the god, to the Calaureans, and other Greeks. Ma- 
ny pieces lay ready, cut to the size which is a load for a 
mule, to be carried down to the shore and embarked for 
the island of Hydre, where a monastery was then building. 
Our guide was a mason, who had been long employed in 
destroying these remnants of antiquity. 

Among the islanders, who repaired to us at the monastery, 
was a young goatherd, with a sheep from the fold. It hap- 
pened that one of us pulled out a watch, when he stared 
with a face of wonder not to be described. Being asked, if 
he knew what it was, he replied, he could not tell, unless it 
were a snuff-box. Perceiving his answer occasioned a smile, 
he added with some warmth, " How should I know? I walk 
the mountains.'' We endeavoured in vain to make him 
comprehend the use and nature of that curious, and with us 
common, machine. 
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CHAP. L. 

Sail up the harbour of Trtezen — Land on the peninsula ofMetha- 
na — The bay or lake— Of Tro^zen — The ruins — The acropo- 
lis — The water — Of Damald — A proverbial saying. 

After waiting some time for a favourable wind, we left 
the monastery in the morning, and crossed to the opposite 
shore of the Morea. We landed on a spot called Palaeocho- 
no or Old Town^ and found there part of an ordinary Mosaic 
pavement, a piece or two of marble, some mean ndns, and a 
solitary church. About noon the wind, as was expected, be- 
came fair, setting into the canal. We passed by the town of 
Poro, and opened ^ strait between the island and the penin- 
sula of Methana, through which we bad entered. We now 
sailed on, with the main land on our left^ up a bay, once named 
PogoUj or^Ae Beard. It is sheltered by Calaurea on the east, 
and was the harbour of Troezen, in which a squadron of the 
Grecian fleet assembled before the battle of Salamis. 

Troezen was fifteen stadia, or almost two miles from the sea. 
A town named Damald or Thamald is now near the site. We 
purposed going to this place, but found the water so shallow 
at the top of the bay^ that we could not approach the shore. 
We moored at some distance to a rock by a point of the pe- 
ninsula. On this spot a small fortress had been erected. We 
could trace the two side walls running up from the sea, with 
two round towers at the angles, inland. These remnants are 
thicket and of the masonry styled Incertum. From an emi- 
nence, not far off, a column, as it were, of smoke ascended, 
which we were told was dust from winnowed corn ; the pea- 
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sants throwing up the grain and chaff together to be separated 
and cleansed by the wind. We could procure no animals to 
convey us to Damala before the morning, so we lay down to 
sleep among the bushes. The air was filled with noisome 
vapours from the dirty stagnant bay and its putrefying 
weeds. Swarms of gnats buzzed about, and preyed on us 
incessantly. Frogs croaked. Dogs barked, and the shep- 
herds on the mountains halloed to encourage them to attack 
the wild beasts, which approached their charge. 

Saron, one of the early kings of Trcezen, founded. a temple 
of Diana by this sea. The water was there so shallow and 
muddy that it was called the. Phcebsean Lake. He was 
addicted to the chase, and following a doe, which. swam out 
into the deep, was drowned. His body was. thrown ashore 
by the grove, and buried within, the inclosiire of the temple ; 
and from him the lake was named the Saropian. The fens, 
at this season,, were dry, or much, contracted by the power* 
of the sun- In the morning we crossed ovei; to t]iat shore, 
and riding through a flat marshy tract covared with tall 
rushes, arrived at Damala in about an hour. We were theo 
informed, that the ruins, for which we inquired, were a quar- 
ter of an hour, farther on ; and we continwed pur journey. 

TrcBzen was once no ignoble city. It had been called Posi- 
donia from Neptune. They related, thfit this deity and 
Minerva had contended for their country, and, by command 
of Jupiter, possessed it jointly ; the reason, why their money 
was stamped with her head and a trident. Troezen and 
Pittheus were sons of Pelops. Pittheus gave to the city the 
iiame of his brother, whom he succeeded ; but the people 
were called from him Pittheidae. He was the maternal grand- 
father of Theseus. The place was shewn where this hero was 
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bom ; with theFOok, under which iEgeus deposited his sword 
and slippers, on the way to Hermione. In the agora, or 
market-plaiJe, ^as a temple of Diana, where, it was said, 
Hercules canle up from hell with Cerberus. Behind, was the 
monutnent af Pittheus ; and not far off, a teraple of the 
Muses; with an ancient alt^r, oo which the Troezenians sacri- 
ficed to theoi) 8lnd to Sleep ; affirming that, of all the deities, 
t\m was the most friendly to the Muses. The temple of Apollo 
founded by Pittheus exceeded in. age any temple known to 
Pausanias. The temple of Minerva at Phoceea, and that of 
Apollo Pittheus, at Samos, were by far more modern. The 
stoa or portico of th^.iparket-place was;|dorned with statues, 
representing some of the Athepian matrons and their chil- 
dren, who were sent to this city for safety before the battle of 
Salamis. Near the theatre was a temple of Diana erected 
by Hippoly tus. This herp had a sacred portion with a temple 
and image, and was honoured with yearly sacrifices. The 
priesthood was for life, and it was the custom for virgins 
before their nuptials to cut bflf one of the tresses of their 
hair, and to carry it as an offering to the temple. Within 
the idclosure was a temple of Apollo, declicated by Dioiped 
on his escape from the storm, which happened on his return 
from Troy. Against the inclosure was part of the stadium of 
-Hippoly tus, as it was called ; and above, a temple of Venus 
the Spectator.^ where Phaedra beheld him at his exercises. A 
myrtle, which' grew there, produced leaves full of holes, as 
they asserted, frota the time of her distractiopj when sh^ 
perforated the foliage with the clasp of her hair. Her tomb 
was not far from the barrow of Hippoly tus, which was near 
the myrtle, but not acknowledged by the Troezepians. They 
denietd that he: was! dragged by horses and killed ; supposing 
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him to have been changed into the constellation called the 
Charioteer. The temple of Neptune was without thecitj^- 
wall/ They styled him Flant-salter^ because, in his anger, he 
had permitted the sea-water to penetate to the roots and 
seeds ; rendering th^land barren. They claimed the god Orus 
as a native, and, if any people, wer6 given to embellish their 
city with local stories. Its territory included the peninsula of 
Methana, and the promontory Scylleeum. A road between 
the mountains led to Hermione, which city was distant abotit 
eighty stadia, or ten miles from Scyllseum. Our mariners 
called it Castri, and had been employed in transporting mate- 
rials from it to the monastery building at Hydre. 

The ruins of Troezen are mostly in the plain, at the foot of 
a lofty range of mountains, crossing from the Saronian lake 
or bay, to the gulf of Epidauria. Tiie site, with the whole 
isthmus, is overrun with bushes, but some spots produce 
corn and cotton. Many rills of water descend from the 
mountains, and are conducted and distributed as the crops 
and soil require. The scattered churches are numerous, and 
occupy, it is likely, the places of the temples. In several are 
inscribed pedestals. The vestiges, with pieces of wall and 
remnants of brick buildings, spread to a considerable ext^it ; 
the space disposed in terraces, the areas clear, with rubbish 
lying along the edges. The principal ruin seems to ht^ve 
been the substruction, or basement of the temple of Venus, 
and, on three sides, is of the masonry termed Incertum. It 
stands on an eminence, overlooking the cavity of the stadium, 
and has on it some remnants of a later structure. Theodore, 
the general, who preserved Greece in the time of Theodosius 
the first, was a great benefactor to this place. Besides saving 
the city by "the wisdom of his councils, he bequeathed a large 
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sum of money to the public. He was rewarded, as usual, with 
statues ; diid in one of the inscriptions the people are distin- 
guished by their old name, Pittheidae. 

The acropolis, or citadel of Troezen, was on the top of one 
of the mountains, which tower high above^e plain. There 
was anciently a temple of Minerva. We had been told at 
Damald, that many ruins remained, and I was unwilling to 
defer the examination, as our recent sufferings, and the re- 
puted unhealthiness of this tract, had rendered us all eager to 
be gone. It was near noon, and the sun reigned in a cloud- 
less sky, when I began to ascend. The rock was heated so 
much that it could not be handled in chmbing without pain ; 
and the way was impeded with loose stones, and low dry 
shrubs, and parched herbage, which crackled, and blinded 
me in passing with dust and down. After frequent pauses, 
to obtain refreshment from scanty shade and water, I at- 
tained to the summit, with the assistance of a Greek servant 
and a sailor; and found only the rubbish of some churches, 
with two fragments of marble inscribed We tarried awhile 
to recover from our fatigue, and to enjoy a most extensive: 
prospect; and then descended by a better track toward Da- 
mal&l A gentle breeze, which had sprung up, was of signal 
service to us, the air in the lee of the rocks feeling almost as 
fire. 

In our way down from the summit, or on the eastern side, 
we crossed a torrent-bed ; and on the other is a stream more 
considerable, with a mill at the mountain-foot, by which a 
man was treading milk in a skin to make butter. One of 
these was called Chrysorrhoas, the Golden^ because it had 
continued to flow after a drought of nine years, when the 
other springs failed. The fountain of Hercules in the city, 
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and one named Hippocrene, was supplied from these hills. 
But it was remarked, that the waters of Troezen, rising, from 
sources like the Athenian, partook of the same bad properties, 
affecting the nerves and feet ; nor could better be procured 
by digging wells.* 

I was directed at Damala to the house of a Greek priest, 
to which my companions had repaired from the ruins. The 
town is small and situated on the mountain-side. It inherits 
the stinking atmosphere as well as the bad water of Troezen. 
The inhabitants are of a sallow complexion, and August is 
commonly a month of great mortality. It is the see of a 
bishop, and noted for being frequently vacant, as it then 
was ; the occupier seldom long surviving his new dignity. 

A proverbial saying, the bishop of DamalAj is current in 
these parts, and applied to persons who suflfer by their own 
indiscretion. The story is simple enough. He was presented 
with some fishes; offended at their size, and, being told that 
such only could be procured, resolved to attend the trial. 
The boat was surprised by a Barbary cruiser. He was car- 
ried into slavery, and employed to grind wheat, and at the 
same time to rock a child ; until he moved the compassion of 
his owner by singing some words, which he composed, void of 
poetry, but expressive of his folly and its consequences* I 
shall insert them from a copy written by the priest, as a 
specimen of the versification and language of modern Greece. 

wi<ncoiroc, r& iafmKA, 
fiyl re v^* fiifrtfiriaKa — 
raXci^d. ^kvi^ikff, 
ra /icydXa. yipifie^, 
Tpdfia TO ytpdfJLfiKo. 
Kttpa, Tapair6irh\jo, 
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A bishop without brain or senbe^ 
Deserving sach a recompense! 
Widi smaller fishes not content, 
Audior of thine own punishment! 
Turn, turn the naill, a fit employ, 
And lull to sleep the Arab*boy. 



CHAP. LI. 

The gulf of Epidauria — Of Methanw — An ancient charm — 
A hot spring — The islets — Of Epidanrus — The harbour. 

We returned to the shore in the evening from Damald, 
and before night landed on the island Calaurea. The next 
day we sent some men in the boat for provisions to the town 
of Poro. They came back at noon. We sailed, and landed 
again on the peninsula of Methana, on the side toward At- 
tica. Here was a ruined church, with a well. The moun- 
tain was bare and black, a fire having lately consumed the 
wood. We lay among huge single rocks, some poised, as it 
were, on a point. In the morning we embarked hastily with 
a fair breeze ; which failing, we continued for some hours on 
a smooth sea, exposed to the intense heat of a cloudless sun. 
We passed between some islets, and entered a gulf or deep 
bay, in which is Methana; with Epidaurus opposite, but 
nearer the mouth. 

Methana ot Methone was a small city on the western side 
of the peninsula. The name is still retained. The acro- 
polis or citadel was on a mountain moderately high; rough, 
and partly inaccessible. The wall was of excellent masonry, 
and has been repaired, but is again in ruins. I saw an. laxr 
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perfect inscription by the entrance of a churchy on the site 
perhaps of the temple of Isis, but without a roof. Round 
about the rock were many fences of piled sto^es^ inclosing 
in April, when I was there, ploughed fields and neglected 
churches. The face of the country was then brown and 
dismal. A semicircular range of mountains rises behind. 

Pausanias relates, that he wondered most at a device 
used at Methana to avert Libs on the south-west wind, which, 
coming from the Saronic gulf, withered the vines, when in 
bud. A couple of men, while it was blowing, divided a 
cock with white feathers into two parts, and running in a con- 
trary direction encompassed the vineyards, each bearing a 
portion. They buried the cock on their arrival at the place, 
from whence they had started. 

The hot baths were computed about thirty stadia, or three 
miles and three quarters from Methana. The spring ap- 
ptel^red first when Antigonus, son of Demetrius, reigned in 
Macedonia, after a fiery eruption from a volcano, which 
liaised Jn a level plain a mountain^ seven stadia^ or near a mile 
high ; for some time inaccessible by day, on account of the 
heat, and the strong sulphureous odour ; but at night, smell- 
ing agreeably, shining at a great distance, and atfording 
warmth. The sea, which boiled with the lava as far out as 
five stadia, or above half a mile, was disturbed twenty sta- 
dia, or two miles and a half; and rocks were extant in it, not 
less than towers. The flame dying away, a current, warm 
and exceedingly salt, succeeded ; but no cold water was 
found there, and swimming in the bay was dangerous, it 
abounding with other monsters, and with dog-fish. This 
spring is on the side of the mountain, by a village, which is 
in view ; and tinges the soil near it with the colour of ochr-e. 
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Ovid has described the alteration of this spot in a speech of 
Pythagoras to Numa. 

The rocks before Methana, in the mouth of the bay, were 
called the islets of Pelops. They were nine in number ; pro- 
duced, it is likely, by the volcano, and once bare. Some shrubs 
grow on them, and we found water to fill our casks« with a 
ruined church or two. It was anciently affirmed, that on 
one no rain ever fell. Our author knew not whether this 
were true ; but relates, that he had seen men, by sacrifices and 
incantations, turn away hail. An island named Sphaera, and 
afterwards Hiera, was perhaps more within the bay. There 
was a monument^ it was said, of Sphoerus, who drove the 
chariot of Pelops, and a temple of Minerva, in which the vir- 
gins of Troezen consecrated their zones, before marriage. 
The same offering is still seen in the churches at Athens, 
with towels richly embroidered, and various other articles. 
The water was fordable, and it may be suspected that this is- 
land, which was near, is now joined to the main land. 

Epidaurus was no obscure city^ It stood in a recess of 
the Saronic gulf, fronting the east, and was fortified by na- 
ture, being inclosed by high mountains reaching to the sea, 
and rendering it difficult of access. It had temples^ and in 
the acropolis, or citadel, was a remarkable statue of Minerva. 
The site is now called Epi-thavro. The traces are indistinct, 
and it has probably been long deserted. In April it was 
sown with com, or over-run with bushes, flowering shrubs, 
cedars, and almond-tress; the aspect fresh and pleasing. 
We found plenty of wild asparagus; a maimed statue of 
bad workmanship, the posture recumbent; some masses of 
stone, brick, and rubbish ; a few pieces of marble, and a se- 
pulchral inscription, AAESANAPEA XAIPE Alexandrca farewelL 
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Tlie harbour of Epidaurus is long. Its periplus or circuit 
was fifteen stadia, or near two miles. The entrance is be- 
tween mountains, and on a small rocky peninsula on the left 
hand are ruins of a modem fortress. This, it seems, was the 
point on which a temple of Juno stood. It is frequented by 
vessels for wood or corn ; and near the upper end is a beautiful 
young palm-tree, flourishing by the sea-side. 



CHAP. UI. 

Land in Epidauria — Set out on foot for the grove of Mscida-- 
ptu$-^At LiguriS — The evening-'^Remains by LiguriS. 

We landed in the Morea, about half an hour from Epi* 
yatha^ a village on a high mountain, by a large fortress, in 
view ; about two hours from Epidaurus^ which is more with- 
in the bay ; intending to visit the grove of ^sculapius and 
his temple, which was five miles from that city. We sent to 
Epi-yatha, but the people were engaged in harvest-work, and 
their beasts could not be spared. The locusts were very nu- 
merous. Night approached. We lay on the shore, not far 
from a small lake running into the sea, the stream full of fish, 
and supplied by cold and clear water rushing in, very copi- 
ously, from beneath a rock. We made fires of cow-dung, 
hoping the smoke would drive away the gnats, but were still 
tormented by them exceedingly. 

Our messengers retiu-ned again from Epi-yatha, early in 
the morning, and informed us, that no beasts could be pro- 
cured. We were impatient to change our quarters. Our 
sleep had been much disturbed; the air was reputed very 
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unhealthy; and the wine, being impregnated with lime, was 
deemed as ruinous to the stomach, and as intoxicating, as 
pl^usant to the eye and taste. I now determined to tarry 
there no longer, and taking an umbrella set out on foot, at- 
tended by our janizary, a servant, and two sailors, armed and 
carrying provisions and other Necessaries. We passed by 
the fortress of £pi«yatha, over hills, and through dales and 
ripe corn. The streams and fountains, which occured on the 
way, with the myrtles and ever-greens in the water courses, 
afforded us refreshment ; or the excessive heat of the lun 
would have been insupportable. It was mid-day when we 
arrived greatly fatigued at Liguri6. 

Ligurio is the name of four separate villages, or of a dis- 
trict. The place, yrh&e we stopped, is clean, and enjoys a 
good air. ^ It is pleasantly seated on the side of a hill, the 
plain beneath it overspread with vines producing a strong 
red wine, which is deservedly in great repute. They infuse 
resin instead of lime. The people were abroad in the fields, 
and we tarried under a shady tree some time, until we were 
better accommodated by an Albanian Woman. The house 
was neat though mean, and much recommended afterwards 
by the honest heartiness of its owner her husband, and of 
his family. 

I had expected to find at Liguri6 the sacred possession of 
j^sculapius, but was told, that the ruins were at G6rao, about 
an hour distant* In the evening an Albanian peasant with 
a caloyer, or monk, offered to conduct me to the spot ; and th^ 
janizary with the sailors desired to accompaiiy me. On our 
return, the villagers, who had been employed in their harvest- 
work, readily furnished as many beasts as were required, and 
offered to proceed with them by moonlight to Epi-yalha. 
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After supping on the ground before the house, a violin was 
procured. The janizary played, and the Albanians and 
Greeks began singing and dancing, with their usual alacrity. 
When they had finished, we lay dispersed, in the open air, in 
the area of the court. The next day about noon, my compa- 
nions arrived, greatly fatigued, and one of them ill ; their at- 
tendants also complaining of their sufferings by the sea-side 
and on the road. 

On a summit near Liguri6 are some vestiges, it is supposed, 
of 'Lessa, once a village with a temple and statue of Minerva 
near the confines of Epidauria and Argolis, or the territory of 
Argos. Below, at the foot of the opposite mountain, is the 
ruin of a quadrangular structure ; the masonry of the species 
styled Incertum, the sides inclining as in a pyramid. Lessa 
fronted the road leading by the temple of ^sculapius to £pi>- 
daurus ; and a track beneath Liguri6 now passes through the 
plain by Gerao to that port.. 



CHAP. LIII. 

The grave of Msculajoiu$ — His statue and temple — Inscriptions 
—The stadium — The theatre — Mount Cynortium — Watery 
4*0. — Serpents. 

The grove of iBsculapius was inclosed by mountains^ 
within which all the sacrifices, as well of the Epidaurians as of 
strangers, were consumed. One was called Titthion, and on 
this the god, when an infent, was said to have been exposed, 
and to have been suckled by a she-goat. He was a great 
physician, and his temple was always crowded with sick 
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persons. Beyond it was the dormitory of the suppHants ; and 
near it, a circular edifice called the Tholus, built by Polycle- 
tus, of white marble, worth seeing. The grove, besides other 
temples, was adorned with a portico, and a fountain remark- 
able for its roof and decorations. The bath of ^sculapius 
was one of the benefactions of Antoninus Pius, while a Roman 
Senator ; as was also a house for the reception of pregnant 
women, and dying persons, who "before were removed out of 
the inclosure, to be dehvered, or to expire in the open air.. 
The remains are heaps of stones, pieces of brick wall, and 
scattered fragments of marble ; besides some churches, oc 
rather piles of rubbish mis-called, being destitute of doors^, 
roofs, or any kind of ornament. 

The statue of ^sculapius was half as big as that of Jupiter 
Olympius at Athens. It was made of ivory and gold, and as 
the inscription proved, by Thrasymedes son of Arignotus of 
Paros. He was represented sitting, holding his staff, with one 
hand on the head of a serpent, and a dog lying by him. Two 
Argiveheroes,Bellerophon combating witK the monster Chi- 
maera, and Perseus severing the head of Medusa, were carved 
on the throne. Many tablets described the cures performed 
by the deity, yet he had not escaped contumely and robbery. 
Dionysius deprived him of his golden beard, affirming it was 
very unseemly in him to appear in that manner, when his 
father Apollo was always seen with his face smooth. Sylla 
amassed the precious offerings belonging to him and to Apollo 
and Jupiter at Delphi and Olympia, to pay his army before 
Athens. The marks in the walls testified that a great number 
had been plucked down. A few fragments of white marble,, 
exquisitely carved, occur in the heap of the temple. 

The inclosure of the temple once abounded in inscription: 
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In the second century six marbles remained ^ on which were 
written, in the Doric dialect, the names of men and women, who 
had been patients of the god, with the distemper each had 
laboured under, and the remedies he had directed. We found 
only a couple of votive inscriptions, and two pedestals of 
statues, one of which represented a Roman, and was erected 
by the city of the Epidaurians. The divine prescriptions 
have perished, or are buried in the ruin, but a specimen is 
extant* from similar records, once preserved in his temple in 
the isle of Tiber near Rome. The complaint was spitting of 
blood, and the person deemed incurable; but ^sculapius 
prevailed. He was restored, and returned thanks pubhcly 
before the people. 

The stadium was near the temple. It was of earth, as 
most in Greece were. At the upper end are seats of stone, 
but these were continued along the sides only a few yards. 
A vaulted passage leading underneath into the area, now 
choked up, was a private wdy by which the Agonotheta, or 
presidents, with the priests and persons of distinction en- 
tered. 

Two large cisterns or reservoirs remain, made by Antoninus 
for the reception of rain-water. One measured ninety-nine 
feet long, and thirty-seven wide. Beyond them is a dry 
water-course, and in the«mountain-side, on the right hand, are 
the marble seats of the theatre, overgrown with bushes. We 
regretted that the Proscenium, or front, was vanished, as this 
fabric was also the work of Polycletus, and much admired. 
The Roman theatres, as Pausanias observes, far exceeded all 
in ornament, and in size that of Megalopolis in Arcadia; but, 

♦ See Comment on Strabo, p. 164, or Gruter Inscriptp. 72. 
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he subjoins, what architect can compare with Pol^xletus in 
harmony and beauty ? 

Going up the water-course, between the mountains, is a 
church, where, besides fragments, we found a short incrip- 
tion. ** Diogenes the hierophant to far-darting Apollo, on 
account of a vision in his sleep/' Apollo had a temple 
on Mount Cynortium, probably on this spot; and on a 
summit be3rond are other traces, it is likely of a temple of 
Diana. 

The springs and wells by the ruins are now supposed to 
possess many excellent properties. To these and a good air, 
with the recreations of the theatre and of the stadium, and 
to the medicinal knowledge and experience of the priesti, 
may be attributed both the recovery of the sick, and the 
reputation of ^jsculapius. The renown and worship of this 
god began in £pidauria, and continued for many centuries. 
Since he failed, some saints have succeeded to the business ; 
and I have seen patients lying in beds in their churches at 
Athens. The whole neighbourhood has for ages plundered 
the grove. The Ligurians remembered the removal of a 
marble chair from the theatre, and of statues and inscriptions, 
which among other materials, were used in repairing the for- 
tifications of Nauplia, now called Napoli, or in building a 
new mosque at Argos. 

The tortoises of Mount Cithaeron were sacred to Pan ; the 
serpents of Epidauriato .^sculapius. One species, yellower 
than common, was peculiar to this region, ^and tame, perhaps 
like the cranes, from being never molested. These reptiles 
still abound. Some, as the Ligurians relate, are very large, 
not venomous, and, if attacked, fight with their tails. 
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CHAP. LIV. 

Leare Ligurid — Nauplia — Tiryns — The river Inachus — Old 
Argos — Tkepresent tozsm. 

Our sick companion was able ta travel after resting two 
■days. The sailors left us at night, with orders to proceed in 
the felucca to the port of Corinth, and wait our arrival by 
land. The janizary and Swiss went for horses to Napoli, and, 
not succeeding there, to Argos. They returned at midnight 
much fatigued, with eight only and a couple of Argives. 
The next evening we descended from Iiguri6 into the plain, 
and crossing with the pyramidal ruin on our right, entered 
between two ridges of mountains. The track was stony, 
among bushes, by slender streams, and over dry water-courses. 
After three hours we dismounted at a place called The Gardens. 
We had here figs ripe and large. We resolved to continue 
our journey by nK)on-light, to avoid the heat of the sun and 
also the flies, which had terribly ton&ented our horses. We 
supped and lay in an orchard, chiefly of pomegranate and 
mulberry trees ; among which was the plant called Opuntia, 
then in flower. We set out again at two in the morning, and 
by a rough track entered the plain of Argos. This pass has 
been strongly guarded. Several summits of the mountains 
on each side are crowned with large neglected castles. The 
road led us through olive-groves, near to Napolia, now Napo- 
li of Romania. 

Nauplia, the port of Argos, was situated at the bottom of 
a deep gulf. The people were supposed to have accompa- 
J^ied Danus from Egypt. They were expelled by the Ar- 
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give» for rebellion. In the second centurj tlie town was de- 
solate ; but ruins of the walls remained, with a temple of 
Neptune, and a fountain, which still flows, called Canathus. 
The Argives were accustomed to wash at it a statue of Juno 
yearly, on her festival. The harbour is the most secure, and 
best defended in the M orea. The houses are on a tongue of 
land running out into the sea, and orerlooked by a high and 
abrupt mountain. It is a place of a good appearance^ and 
is strongly fortified both by nature and art. It was taken, 
with the castle of Argos, by the Venetians in 1686. We could 
see two ships at anchor, and were told that a couple of French 
frigates had sailed the night before to chastise the Dulcinio* 
tes, who had been recently guilty of piracies. We left Nau- 
plia behind us, and travelled towa(rd Argos. 

Our guides led us out of the direct road to an abandoned 
fortress on a rocky eminence in the plain. The wall has large 
stones toward the bottom ; the superstructure chiefly modern 
dnd mere patch-work. Hiis was «ice Tiryns, the citadel of 
Proetus, the ruins of which were extant on the right-hand of 
the road from Argos to Epidauria^ The Cyclopes, who came 
from Lycia, were said to have erected the wall, which only 
remained in the second century. It consisted of rough stones, 
the smallest of which could not have been moved, at first, by 
a yoke of mules ; with lesser stones fitted to fill the vacant 
spaces. Farther on, by the sea and Nauplia, were caverns 
called Cyclopia, with labyrinths, or, as they were named, 
the chambers of the daughters of Proetus; probably quar- 
ries. The inhabitants of Tiryns, and also of Mid6a, a place 
of which the site was visible on the left of that road, had 
been transferred to Argos. 

We continued our journey over a level pkin, of fine impal- 
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pable soil, aod by cotton grounds, gardens, and the stubble of 
wheat. We approached Argos, and crossed a shallow stream, 
once called Charadrus, and also the bed of the Inachus. The 
Argives related, that this was one of the river-gods, who ad- 
judged the country to Juno, when she contended for it with 
Neptune, which deity in return made their water to vanish ; 
the reason why the Inachus flowed only after rain, and was 
dry in summer. The source was a springs not copious, on a 
mountain in Arcadia, and the river served there as a boun- 
dary between the Argives and the Mantineans. 

Ancient Argos stood chiefly on a flat. The springs were 
near the surface, and it abounded in wells, which were said 
to have been invented by the daughters of Danaus. This 
early personage probably introduced the pyramidal monu- 
ments. He lived in the acropolis, or citadel, which was named 
Larissa, and accounted moderately sti-ong. On the ascent 
was a temple of Apollo on the ridgCy which in the second cen- 
tury continued the seat of an oracle. The woman who pro- 
phesied, was debarred from commerce with the male sex- 
A lamb was sacrificed in the night, monthly ; when, on tast- 
ing of the blood, she became possessed with the divinity. 
Farther on was a Stadium, where the Argives celebrated games 
in honour of Nem6an Jupiter and of Juno. On the top was 
a temple of Jupiter, without a roof, the statue ofi* the pedes- 
tal. In the temple of Minerva there, among other curious 
articles, was a wooden Jupiter, with an eye more than com- 
mon, having one in the forehead. This statue, it was said,^ 
was once placed in a court of the palace of Priam^ wiio fled 
as a suppliant to the altar before it, when Troy was sackedv 
Argos retains its original name and situation, standing near 
the mountains^ which are the boundary of the plain,, with 
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Napoli and the sea in view before it. The shining houses are 
whitened with lime or plaster. Churches, mud-built cottages 
and walls, with garxlens and open areas, are interspersed, and 
the town is of considerable extent. Above the other build- 
ings towers a very handsome mosque, shaded with solemn 
cypresses ; and behind, is a lofty hill, brown and naked, of a 
conical form, the summit crowned with a neglected castle. 
The devastations of time and war have effaced the old city. 
We inquired in vain for vestiges of its numerous edifices, 
the theatre, the Gymnasium, the temples and monuments, 
which it once boasted, contending even with Athens in 
antiquity, and in favours conferred by the gods. We tarried 
in a miserable khan during the heat of noon, and toward 
evening set out, with an additional baggages-horse, for a place 
called The Columns. 



CHAP. LV. 

MycencB near Argos — Agamemnon slain at Mycena — The city 
ruined — The temple of Juno— We miss the site. 

The kingdom of the Argives was divided into two per* 
tions by Acrisius and his brother Proetus. Argos and Mycenae 
were their capitals. These, as belonging to the same family, 
and distant only about fifty stadia, or six miles and a quarter, 
from each other, had one tutelary deity, Juno; and woe 
jointly proprietors of her temple, the Heraeum, which, wais 
near Mycenae. 

Agamemnon enlarged his dominions by his valour and good 
fortune. He possessed Mycenae, ivith the region about 
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Corinth and Scyon, and tlmt called afterwards Achaea. On 
his return from Troy, he was slain, with his companions, at 
a banquet. Mycenee then declined ; and, under tiie Heracli- 
dae, was made subject to Argos. 

The Mycenians, sending eighty men, partook, with the 
Lacedaemonians, in the glory acquired at Thermopylae. The 
jealousy of the Argives produced the destruction of their 
city ; which was abandoned after a siege, and laid waste in 
the first year of the seventy-eighth Olympiad.* The wall 
was said to have been a work of the architects, who con« 
structed that of Tiryns, and was so strong, it could not be 
forced by the Argives. Some part of it remained in the se- 
cond century, with a gate, on which were lions ; a fountain ; 
the subterraneous edifices, where Atreus and his sons had 
deposited their treasures ; and, among other sepulchral mo- 
numents, one of Agamemnon, and one of his fellow soldiers 
and sufferers. 

Argos was forty stadia, or five miles, and Mycenae ten or 
fifteen stadia, about a mile and a half from the Heraeum. 
This renowned temple was adorned with curious sculpture, 
and numerous statues. The image was very large, made by 
Polycletus, of gold and ivory, sitting on a throne. Among 
the offerings was a shield, taken by Menelaus from Euphorbus 
at Ilium ; an altar of silver, on which the marriage of Hebe 
with Hercules was represented ; a golden crown and purple 
robe given by. Nero ; and a peacock of gold, set with precious 
stones, dedicated by Hadrian. Near it were the remains of a 
more ancient temple, which had been burned ; a taper 
setting some garlands on fire, while the priestess was asleep. 

The ruin called The Colunm$^ we had been informed^ was 

* In the year before Chri^rt, 466. 
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near the direct road to Corinth. We supposed the building 
to have beoi the temple of Jupiter at Nemea, and it was ex- 
pected thaty on the way to it, we should discover M jcaiae and 
the temple of Juno " Having re-ascended Tretus/' says Pau- 
saniasy ^^ on the left hand of the road to Argos are the ruii^s 
of Mycene/' We crossed the wide bed of the torrent-river 
and the Inachus, and then travelled in a dusty road in the 
plain » and about sun-set arrived at Tretus. On reviewing our 
journey, I found with regret, that Mycenae was at no great 
distance on our right, when we entered fa^jetween the moun«- 
tains. 



CHAP. LVI. 

We arrive at Nemea — Of the temple of Jupiter — The Nemean 
games — Ruin of the temple — Mount Apesas^ ^c. — A village 
and monastery. 

The pass of Tretus is narrow, the mountains rising on 
each side. The track is by a deep worn water-course, which 
was filled with thickets of oleander, myrtle, and ever-greens ; 
the stream clear and shallow. Some Turks keep guard on it, 
to apprehend fugitives and suspected persons, living under 
a shed covered with boughs. Three of them, on seeing us, 
came to the way-side with water, which civility we requited 
with a few peraus. Soon after we turned out of the road to 
the left, and by a path, impeded with shrubs, ascended a brow 
of the mountain, in which are caves, ranging in the rock, the 
abode of shepherds in winter. One was perhaps the den of 
the Nemean lion, which continued to be shewn in the second 
century. From the ridge above them may be seen Nauplia, 
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Argos, and- the citadel of Corinth. We descended on the 
opposite side into a long valley, and had in view before ns 
I'he Columns J or the ruin of the temple, by which the village, 
called Neniea, anciently stood. 

The temple of Jupiter Nemeus is mentioned by Pausanias 
as worth seeing. The roof was then fallen, and the image 
had been removed. Round it was a grove of cypress-trees. 
The priest was chosen by the Argives, who sacrificed in the 
temple, and at the winter congress proposed a race for men 
in armour ; joining this deity in their solemn invocations with 
Juno. One Bito, it was related, seeing them leading the vic^ 
tim, which was a bull toward Nemea, took it up and carried 
it thither on his shoulders. A statue at Argos represented 
him performing this feat. 

The Nemean games were triennial, and celebrated in the 
grove, in memory of Opheltes or Archemorus, a child whom 
his nurse, while she conducted the Achaean captains, going 
against Thebes, to a fountain, placed on the grass, and, on her 
return, found with a serpent folded about his neck: His 
tomb was inclosed by a stone-fence, within which were altars, 
and a heap of earth marked the burial-place of his father Ly- 
curgus. The horse-race for boys, which had been dropped, 
was restored to this and to the Isthmian festival by the em- 
peror Hadrian. The Agonothetae or presidents were elected 
from the neighbouring cities Ai'gos, Corinth, and Cleonae. 

Their apparel was black. The reward of victory was a 
crown of parsley, which herb was fabled to have sprung frorp 
the blood of Archemorus. 

The temple of Jupiter was of the Doric order, and had six 
columna in front. The remains are two coluipns supporting 
their architrave, with some fragments. The ruin is naked, 
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and ttie soi] round about it had been recently plou^ed. 
We pitched our tent within the cell,- on the clean and level 
area. The roof, it is likely, was removed soon after its fall. 
A wild pear tree grows among the stones on one side, bui our 
cook found it necessary to shelter his fire with bushes of mas- 
tic, to prevent its being extinguished by the sun. We were 
supplied with milk and lambs from a mandra or fold in the 
valley, and with water from a fountain, once named the Ad- 
rast6an, at a little distance on the slope of the hill. 

Beyond the temple is a remarkaUe summit, the top flat, 
and visible in the gulf of Corinth. This was probably the 
mountain above Nemea called Apesas, on which Perseus 
was said to have sacrificed to Jupiter. On one side is a ruin- 
ous church, with some rubbish, perhaps where Opheltes and 
his father were said to have been interred. Near is a very 
large spreading fig-tree. To this a most simple goatherd 
repaired daily before noon with his flock, which huddled 
together in the shade, until the extreme heat was over, 
and then proceeded orderly to feed in the cool upon the 
mountain. 

Between the temple and the church is a road, which, 
branching from that on Tretus, crosses the valley, and pass- 
ing through the opposite ridge, turns to the right to a village 
called Hagio Georgio, or St. George, from whence we pro- 
cured tools to dig, and wine, with other necessaries. Near 
are vestiges, perhaps of Bembina; a village^ from which, as 
well as from Nemea, the region was sometimes named. On the 
left hand, at a distance from the road, is a small romantic 
monastery, fixed, as it were,, against the side of a steep moun- 
tain, high up. It possesses a most transparent wafer, and an 
old picture of the Panagia, or Virgin Mary, which performs » 
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ntimcles and is covar«d, except the face and hands, wiUi 
stiver. The priest shewed me in the wall a Greek septtlchra] 
inscription, AJBONTIS XAIPE, Lemtis farewell. 



CHAP. LVII. 

To CleoncB — Arrive at Corinth — The situation — The ports — 
The city destroyed and re-peopled — Described by Strabo — Bjj 
Pausamas — Taken by Alaric and the Turks — Its present 
state — A ruin. 

We passed bj the fauDiain at Nemea to regain the 
direct road from Argos to Corinth, re-ascending Tretus. We 
then travelled over a mountainous tract among \ovf shrubs ; 
the hills with their tops washed bare, some shining, and with 
channels worn in their sides ; the way crossed by very deep 
water-courses and shallow streams. We came to a small 
plain, in which are some vestiges of Cleonce ; a city once 
overspreading a knoll or rising rock, and handsomely walled 
about ; deservingi in the opinion of Strabo, the epithet well- 
built J bestowed on it by Homer. It is mentioned by Pausa- 
nias as a place not large, with a temple of Minerva. It was 
eighty stadia, or ten miles from Corinth, and fifteen stadia 
or near two miles from Nemea. Two ways led to Argos, 
which was a hundred and twenty stadia, or fifteen miles 
distant; one fit for couriers, and short ; the other that on Tre- 
tus, likewise narrow, being inclosed by mountains, but more 
proper for carriages. 

We continued our journey, and, conning in view of the gulf 
of Corinth, had on our left a plain, covered with vines and 
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olive-groves. The fertility of this region was alluded to by 
the witty oracle, which answered a person who inquired what 
he should do to become rich, that he needed only to get alt the 
land between Corinth and Sicyon, We arrived on the Isth- 
mus, and about evening entered the town. We were hospi- 
tably received at the house of a Greek named Gorgonda 
Notara, a baratary, or person under the protection of the 
English ambassador at Constantinople. In the morning we 
were visited by the archons, or principal Greeks in a body, as 
at Athens, and by Mr. Robart, a Frenchman, agent of Mr. 
Keyrac, who had engrossed the trade of the Morea. 

The city of Corinth stands in the Isthmus on the side of 
the Peloponnesus, a situation once peculiarly happy, from 
which also its ancient prosperity was derived. Its ports 
were commodiously disposed by nature, to receive the ships 
of Europe, and of Asia, and to render it the centre of their 
commerce. The circumnavigation of the Peloponnesus was 
tedious and uncertain to a proverb ; while at the Isthmus not 
only their cargoes, but, if requisite, the smaller vessels, were 
easily transported from sea to sea. Moreover it held the 
keys of the peninsula, and taxed both the ingress and egress. 
The Isthmian games, likewise, by the concourse of people at 
their celebration, contributed to its opulence, which was 
immense. The temple of Venus possessed above a thousand 
female slaves, consecrated as courtezans. The prodigality of 
the merchants made the place so expensive, it was a saying, 
that not every man could go to Corinth. Amid this luxury it 
produced many able statesmen, as well as capital masters in 
painting, sculpture, and the fine arts in general, all which 
were principally nurtured there, and at Sicyon. The acro- 
corintlnis, or citadel, was one of the horns, on which Philip 
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was advised to lay hold, in order to secure the heifer, or the 
Peloponnesus, It has been also styled one of the fetters of 
Greece. 

The port of Corinth, on the side of Asia, was named Cen- 
chreae, and distant as much as seventy stadia, or eight miles 
and three quarters. It was forty-five stadia, or above five miles 
and a half by sea from the port of Schoenus. The port to- 
ward Italy was called Lechaeum. It lay beneath the city, 
the road to it between long walls reaching twelve stadia, or a 
mile and a half. When Xerxes had defeated the party, 
which guarded the strait of Thermopylae, the Peloponnesians 
first destroyed the Scironian way, and then erected a wall, 
across the Isthmus, from the sea of Cenchreae to that of Le- 
chaeum. 

A dispute, in which the Roman senate interposed, produced 
a war equally fatal to Grecian liberty and to Corinth. The 
general of the Achaeans was defeated, and flying into Arcadia, 
abandoned this city. Lucius Mummius, who commanded 
the Roman army, apprehensive of some stratagem, did not 
enter until the third day, though the gates stood open. The 
Corinthians were put to the sword, or sold as captives, and 
the city pillaged and subverted. The historian Poly bins, who 
was present, laments, among other articles, the unworthy treat- 
ment of the offerings, and works of art ; relating that he saw 
exquisite and famous pictures thrown neglectfully on the 
ground, and the soldiers playing on them with dice. The 
precious spoil was among the prime ornaments of Rome, and 
of the places, in which it was dispersed. The town lay deso- 
late until Julius Caesar settled there a Roman colony, when, 
in moving the rubbish and digging, many vases were ' found, 
of brass or earth finely embossed. The price given for these 
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curiosities excited industry in the new inhabitants. They 
left no burying place unexamined, and Rome, it is said, was 
filled with the furniture of the sepulchres of Corinth. 

Strabo was at Corinth soon after its restoration by the Ro- 
mans. He describes the site, as follows. '* A lofty moun- 
tain, in perpendicular height as much as three stadia and a 
half,* the ascent thirty stadia,-!" ends in a pointed summit 
called Acrocorinthus. Of this the portion to the north is 
the most steep, beneath which Hes the city on a level area, 
at the foot of the Acrocorinthus. The circuit of the city 
alone has been forty stadia,:}: and as much of it as was unshel- 
tered by the mountain has been walled about. Within the 
inclosure was comprehended also the Acrocorinthus, where 
the mountain was capable of receiving a wall ; and as we 
ascended, the vestiges were plain ; so that the whole circum- 
ference exceeded eighty-five stadia.|| On the other sides, 
the mountain is less steep, but rises very high, and is visible 
all around. Upon the summit is a small temple of Venus; 
and below it, the spring Pirene, which does not overflow, 
but is always full of pellucid and potable water. They say, 
it .unites with some other hidden veins, and forms the spring 
at the mountain foot, running into the city, and affording a 
sufficient supply for the use of the inhabitants. In the city 
is plenty of wells, and in the Acrocorinthus, as they say, for we 
did not see any. — ^There they relate, the winged horse Pega- 
sus was taken, as he was drinking, by Bellerophon. — Below 
Pirene is the Sisyph^um, some temple or palace of white 
titone, the remains not inconsiderable. From the summit is 

* Near half a mile. + Three miles and three quarters. 
X Five miles. || More than ten miles aiiJt a half, 
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a grove of cypressrtrees, sepulchres and monuments. Oppo-- 
site was The hath of Helen, water tepid and salt, flowing 
plentifully from a rock into the sea. Mummius had ruined 
the theatre of Corinth, and the munificence of the great 
Athenian Atticus Herodes was displayed in an edifice with 
a roof, inferior to few of the most celebrated structures in 
Greece. 

The Roman colony was reserved to suflTer the same calamity 
as the Greek city, and from a conqueror more terrible than. 
Mummius, Alaric, the savage destroyer of Athens and uni- 
versal Greece. In a country harassed with frequent wars 
as the Peloponnesus has since been, the Acrocorinthus was 
a post too consequential to be neglected. It was besieged 
and taken in 1459 by Mahomet the second ; the despots or 
lords of the Morea, brothers of the Greek emperor, who was 
killed in defending Constantinople, refusing payment of the 
arrears of the tribute, which had been imposed by Sultan. 
Morat in 1447. Tlie country became subject to the Turks, 
except such maritime places as were in the possession of the 
Venetians ; and many of the principal inhabitants were car* 
ried away to Constanstinople. Corinth with the Morea, was. 
yielded to the republic at the conclusion of the war in 1698, 
and again by it to the Turks in 1715. 

Corinth retains its old name, and is of considerable ex- 
tent; standing on high ground, beneath the Acrocorinthus, 
with an easy descent toward the gulf of Lepanto; the houses 
scattered or in parcels, except in the bazar or market place.. 
Cypresses, among which tower the domes of mosques, with 
corn fields, and gardens of lemon and orange trees, are in- 
terspersed. The air is reputed bad in summer, and in au- 
tumn exceedingly unhealthy. The principal Corinthians 
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retire into the country, from whence our host, who had been 
apprized of our coming, was recently arrived. We visited the 
archbishop, his son, a young man with a thick black beard ; 
and saw the church, which is decorated, as usual, with por- 
traits of saints. The extreme heat, with some other circum- 
stances, rendered us impatient to get away ; and prevented 
lis from ascending to the Acrocorinthus, in which are a few 
inhabitants, as in the citadel of Athens. Wheler relates, that 
from the top he enjoyed one of the most agreeable prospects, 
which this world can afford. He guessed the walls to be 
about two miles in compass, inclosing mosques, with houses 
and churches mostly in ruins. An hour was consumed in going 
up on horseback. It was a mile to the foot of the hill ; and 
from thence the way was very steep, with many traverses. 
The families living below were much infested by corsairs, and 
on every alarm flocked up to the castle. Our felucca was 
at anchor in the port still called Cenchrese, now as little 
frequented as the Piraeus. I was assured that nothing re- 
mained there, but a statue found in digging and much muti- 
lated. 

Corinth has preserved but few monuments of its Greek 
or Roman citizens. The chief remains are at the southwest 
corner of the town, and above the bazar or market , eleven 
columns supporting their architraves, of the Doric order, 
fluted, and wanting in height near half the common propor- 
tion to the diameter. Within them, toward the western end, 
is one taller, though not entire, which, it is likely, contributed 
to sustain the roof. They have been found to be stone, not 
marble ; and appear brown, perhaps from a crust formed on 
the outside. The ruin is probably of very remote antiquity, 
and a portion of a fabric erected not only before the Greek 
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city was destroyed, but before the Doric order had attained 
to maturity. I suspect it to have been the Sisyph6um men- 
tioned by Strabo. North of the bazar stands a large mass of 
brick-work^ a remnant, it may be conjectured, of a bath or 
of a gymnasium. 



CHAP. LVIII. 

Of the Isthmus — The place where vessels were drawn over — At-- 
tempts to unite the two seas — A wall erected across — The tem- 
ple of Isthmian Neptune — The site. 

The Corinthians related that Neptune and the Sun had 
contended for their country ; that the latter obtained the 
Acrocorinthus, and yielded the possession of it to Venus ; and 
that Neptune had continued proprietor of the Isthmus, 
which divided the Corinthian from the Saronic Gulf, and 
united the Peloponnesus with the continent. 

The root of Mount Oneius, extending along the Isthmus, 
rendered the Corinthian territory, which was not rich in soil, 
browy and uneven, with hollows. On the side of the Corin- 
thian Gulf the beach receded toward that of Schoenus, which 
was opposite. There the neck was most narrow, the interval 
between the two seas being only forty stadia, or five miles ; 
and there was the diolcos, or drawing-place, at which it was 
usual to convey light vessels across on machines. The 
same practice prevailed in the wars of the Turks and Vene^ 
tians. 

Various attempts have been made to open a communica- 
tion, between the Ionian and the -^gean seas, by a navigable 
cut through the Isthmus. The project was adopted by De- 
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metrius Poliocertes, but his surveyors found the water m the 
Corinthian Gulf much higher than before Cenchre«, and were 
of opinion, that ^gina and the neighbouring islands would 
be flooded, and the canal unserviceable. It waa revived by 
Julius Caesar, and by Caligula. Nero commenced a fosse 
from Lechaeum, and advanced about four stadia, or half a 
mile. Atticus Herodes was ambitious of engaging in it, but 
as Nero had failed, was afraid of offending the emperor by 
asking his permission. " All those,'' says Pausanias, " who 
have endeavoured to render the Peloponnesus an island, have 
been prevented while labouring to divide the Isthmus. It 
is manifest where they began digging, and the rock is un- 
touched. As it was made originally it remains, and is now 
continent. — :So difficult is it for man to force nature.'* The 
vestiges of these fruitless efforts, which he saw, are still ex- 
tant. 

The wall erected by the Peloponnesians from sea to sea, 
reaching forty stadia, or five miles, crossed the Isthmus where 
most narrow. It was restored, or another was built, to pre- 
vent hostile incursions, under the Greek emperors. Con- 
stantine, despot, or lord of Lacedaemon, repaired this wall, 
which, with a town within it, was called Hexmillia, because 
the Isthmus there was six miles over. Sultan Morat advanced 
against it in the year 1447 9 and the despot assembled all the 
people of the Morea for its defence. The Turkish army 
ranged in equal extent on the side of the fosse, and, after 
mutual cannonading, made a general assault on the seventh 
day, which succeeded. Mahomet the second in 1451 or- 
dered that the wall should be demolished. In the war of the 
l\irks and Venetians in 1463 the first care of the Greeks and 
Albanians of the Morea was to render it again tenable, and 
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the Venetians assisted, conveying stone and materials to tlie 
spot by sea, but on. the approach o<? the enemy it waa aban- 
doned. . Bbjaaet, in 1500, entered the country, unobi^trttcted, 
at thr istfaraiis. In. 1679 the Venetians, who had: subdued 
the whole peninsula, were busied in repairitog the fence, to 
secure their conquests by land. The peace, concluded in the 
following year, made Hexniillia their boundary* A village on 
the' wettern gulf, is ^till called by that name. Pococke men- 
tions great remains, of a lar^ square castle at the end of 
the wall by the sea. The. passes of the mountains to the 
south of Corinth harvre also been secure with strong walls, 
which run high up the adclivitiest, and are of great extent. 

The temple of the Isthmian Neptune was situated near the 
port oft Schsenus. On one side of the approach was a grove 
of pine-^trees regularly planted ; and on the other, statues of 
persons who had been victorious > in the games. Tritons of 
brass were placed on the cell, which was not of the greater si^e, 
and at the entrance were two statues of Neptune, and an 
image of Amphitrite with the sea, likewise, of btass. Among 
the offerings in the temple was one presented by Atticus 
Herodes ; Neptune and Amphitrite in a chariot, and the boy 
Pal^emon on a dolphin^ all of ivory and gold ; the four horses 
gilded, with ivory hook ; and by them two gdden Tritons, 
the lower parts ivory. The sculpture on the basement, be- 
neath the chariot, represented the s«i producing Venus at- 
tended by the Nereids. On the pedestal of the statue of 
Neptune were carved Castor and Pollux, deities propitious to 
vessels and mariners. On the left hand, within the inclosure, 
was a temple of Palaemon, in which was his image, and also 
Neptune and Leucothea. Another had a subterraneous pas- 
sage, wJiere they say, Palaemon was hid, and if any person, 
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whether a Corinthian or stranger, swore falsely, it was impos- 
sible for him to escape punishment. They sacrificed on an 
ancient altar to the Cyclopes. There was also a theatre and 
a stadium of white stone, Forth seeing. The care of the 
games, which had been committed to the Sicycmianst was re« 
stored to the Roman city. 

I visited the site of die Isthmian temple from the port of 
Schoenus. It b a large level areaj^ nearly square, about half 
an hour from the sea. Some pieces of pillars with a Doric 
capital and other fragments much injured, lie on the spot« 
A ruinous church standing there had in it a pedestal, and the 
base of a colmnn for the sacred table. I observed the ves* 
tiges of a thick wall of massive stones, which had descended 
from the rock on the side of tlie Saronic gulf; and^ taking a 
sweep had formed two sides of the inclosore ; beyeftd which 
it was continued on the margin of a wide and very deep 
water-bourse, but disappears mi the brow. At die angle, to^ 
ward the sea, is a semicircular basement. Whder saw remains 
of a town and of the theatre, with several old churches. The 
building and the repairing of the numerous fortresses, with 
the wall across the iMbmas and thiU; behind Corinth, has oc^ 
casioned a great removal of ancient materiab from all quar- 
ters. I enquited of't^e geathOTds, and they conducted tae 
to various places, but nMtber die theatre nor the stadium 
were visible. A marble half-^buried in the ground^ by a ima}\ 
ruined churchy was copied here in ld76. The inscriptioQ 
records the immifice^ok^ of a high-priest, in c^^ecfcing ne>t 
structures, and in restoring and decorating those, which had 
suflfer^d from time aijid earthquakes.* I searched for it un- 

• Whcjer, p. 438. Sec Moseum Veronenie^ p. x x x i X. • 
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successfully ; and have since found, that it had been trans- 
ported into Italy, and is now preserved in the museum at 
Verotta. 



CHAP. LIX. 

The archbishop of Athens restored — We leave Corinth — Embark 
■^ — Of Antkyra — Z%e site. - 

, Wb were iaformed at Coriath,. that soon after our de- 
paKtwre from Atfaeos thi^ archbwhop had ariired there from 
CoD»tai>t;ln<Hi>|e>. and bees re-instated in his see by officers com- 
misuoAfd for that.puipo^,; tiiat the bej.or vaiwode had re- 
ceivedjnm kiudlyt apd jc^der^bis n^usicians toatlendbun 
at bis pa|a<»; a^ tha^ a. cf^mfHp^ rerolution had happened 
ijB his faFOur. Lombar^i was greatijr distressed and enibar- 
rasaofU bif ifttnigiMisi de&a^* ^ii^^pointed in his views. of re- 
venue, unioiplnded in the geipe^ amnestjt fearing to return, 
and not kiiowing wluLthfr tft.%^ 

We hked a bark beJoi^^ng to the island of Zante. The 
sailofs asaisled in transfK^tuig tl^ntarblesand our baggage 
across the Isthmus on horses and mnles. Our weather-beaten 
i;aptain 1^ us, weU sftti^fied^ We took leave of our host and 
4)i Lombardi, wjbose.sarvioef we requUed with a handsome 
gratmty in m(infO^>. besides vacio«s prefents, some of which 
he requesited. We descended to the sea, the plain, on each 
side of the way* coveretd wit^ qaper-bushes in flower. On the 
shore, wece several huts and !Bh«ds or ]rare4iouses ; and near 
it w^e barks and.smaU vessds lying at anchor. 

WhiU^ our felucca waited at Epi-yatha, the Corfiote, tc 
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whoni we had given a passage from Athens, seized an oppor- 
tunity which offered to proceed to Corinth, where he re-joined 
ns* We expected to find him again at the sea-side, but he 
was gone by land to Patrae, and we saw him no more. On 
embarking, we were saluted 'with a discharge of pop-guns or 
chambres. Our janizary and one of our Greeks left us with 
many friendly wishes of prosperity and a happy voyage, in- 
tending to return to Athens. In the evening we sailed, but 
had little wind, and the following day after noon we put into 
a bay in Phocis, on the north side of the gulf. 

The Phoc6ans seizing the temple of Apollo at Delphi, a 
war, called the sacredy commenced, and lasted ten years ; 
when Philip, father of Alexander the grfeat, avenged tJie god 
by destroying many of thfc cities of the pillagers. Anticyra, 
one of the number, was situated in this bay, not far from 
the ruins of Medeon, which, witti Ambrussus aind Stiris sU^ 
fered the sime punishment. This place Was again taken and 
subverted by Atifius, a Roman general, in the war with the 
Macedonians. It afterwards became fam0iis for its^ b^He- 
bore. That drug was the root of a plant, the chitef produce 
of the rocky mountains above the city, and of two kinds ; 
the black, which had a purgative quaUty ; and the wtiite, 
which was an emetic. Sick persons resorted- to Anticyra to 
take the medicine, which was prepared there by a peculiar 
and very excellent recipe. By the port in the second cen- 
tury was a temple of Neptune, not large, built with 'selected 
stones, and the inside white-washed ; the statoe of bfass. The 
agora, or market-place, was adorned with images of the same 
metal; and above it was a well with a spring, sheltered from 
the stin by a roof supported by columns. A little higher was 
a monument formed with such stones as Occurred, alid^igAed^ 
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it wassaid, for the sons^of Ij^itus. Oneofthese^ Schedins, 
was killed by Hector^ while fightiDgfor the body of Patro- 
clus, but his bones were transported to Anticyra ; where his 
brother died after his return frdm Troy About two stadia^ 
or a quarter of a mile distant, was a high T(xky a portion of the 
mountain^ on which a temple of Diana stood, the image 
bigger than a large woman, and made by Praxiteles. 

The walls and other edifices at Anticyra, were probably 
erected, Hke the temple of Neptune, with stones or pebbles. 
The site is now called Asprospitia, or The IVhite Houses; and 
some traces of the buildings, from which it was so named, 
remain. The port is landlocked, and frequented by vessels 
for com. Some paces: up from the sea is a fountain. At 
night it blew hard^ but we ca)uld get no shelter from the wind 
on shore. Our carpets and coverlets were spread on the 
poop of our bwk, and the men lay on the deck. From that 
time we began to be sickly.; the gulf, with the coasts of the 
Morea, being ifliEunous for a bad air, especially at this 8eai»)n» 
or toward autumn. 



CHAP. LX. 

Jt Dy stoma — An ingciption — Amhryssus — The road 

to Anticyra.' 

Oi¥ our arrival at Asprospitia^ we di^pat^ied men to 
Dystomo> a village two hours distant, to hire such beasts as 
the place afforded^ to carry, us to the monast^y of St. Luke^ 
and to Castri or Delphi. The people were busy at harvest, 
and declined sending any before the next morning, when a 
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train oija^sm uod: masks cai»e ettlj doim to iQJte^fMde^yfnth 
peasants to gttidfi;aiid attend theqi on foD^ Otar bark was 
ordored to .wait in . tbe port of Saiona. The captain^ with 
two est three sailors^ accompanied us; We l^estrode o«Nr beasts, 
and. soon, aibec hognn to ascsend a lofty mountaia^ a steep 
road, partly paved. We gained the auinmit, beyond which 
is Djstomo^ where we jrefreshed at the house of an Albanian. 

We pursued our journey to tbe monastiery of St Lnke^ and 
returned to Dystomo in the erening ; When we were told, that 
an inscription had been discovered in one of the (x>titag^. I 
was pl^ised in copying it^ by candte^ghlit to find it pre- 
served the name of the antient inhalntanbk It is on a pe- 
destal of rough stone", widch hasrwi^wrted a statue of the 
emperar MaiuKus /Aureus Ck>ntniod«s Atttooiniis, decreed by 
the senate^ aqd erocted by tbe ctty of Ambrussns. 

The Athenians and^TfaebattsrnrtacedAmlmMnis and Stiris, 
with othe? citws^of i^ocis; wbidi :]Phflip had destroyed. The 
latter peopleywhen tlw wai^dislini^sheii^by tbe&^ battle of 
Cha&ronea commenced, surrounded Ambruasnsr with a double 
wall of the stone of the country, which was dark coloured and 
exceedingly hard ; each circle wanting a little of an orgyia, 
or of six feet in widths the space between them one orgyia, 
and their height two and a half, when entire ; without battle- 
ments, towers, and the accustomed ornaments, as constructed 
for immediate defence. This fbrtification ranked, in the 
second century, ftmong the most noted for strength and so- 
lidity^ MDany of the stataes «f ston^ in Hie market-place, 
which wM not large, were^en bmkea. Rinnan ts of the 
wall may still be seen without the village, whicii is situated, 
as the cky.wae^ under Mtd«nt'PamaBsm. 

The poad' frota Asibrussua^ to Aotityra is described* as at 
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first v^^iU, b«(t» uH/tt daceadiag about two stisuiia^ or a ifoar^ 
ter of a.mtto, the ground became level. On ttie right was a 
tbmple of IXiana, witii an image of black stone much rerer- 
enced by the Ambrysaensians. The way from th^ce was 
down a dodinty. 



CHAP. LXI. 

Way from Ambry t$us to SHrts — OfStiris — Inscriptions. 

We turn^ eastward from Djrstomo^ and in an hour and a 
half reached the monastery of St. Luke, beneath which in a val- 
ley, is the site of Stiris, now called Palaea-Stiri. This city was 
about sixty stadia, or seven miles aind a half from Ambryssus, 
the way in a plain lying between mountains, the part be- 
longing to Ambryssus planted chiefly with vines, and with a 
shrub by some caHed Cocqitt,^ disposed in itiw8^ and pro- 
ducing a scarlet dye. The <^our was the blood of a short 
insect bred in the berries, whieh irece gatlttried before they 
were ripe» because it then took wing, resembling a gnat. The 
level h now without vines or diruba, but cultivated. It is 
high above the sea^axidieficompasaad/ nvA^ifiduAMinlb tHeach^ 
ing to the dij. 

Stiris derived its. nanie from a: towti in Attica, and the 
people, it was believed^ wae originalfy^ A^6tikti6 «ipe9led 
by Mg&m. It was subjsotfrora its situaticn to ^scatcityof 
water in summer ; tiie wbeUi, which were 4bw, ftii^iishing only 
such as would serve for washing, and for cattle< The inha- 
bitants were supplied by a fountain hewn in^ the rock; about 
four stadia^ w half a mile distant. They had a temple of 
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Ceres, of unbaked brick; the image of Pentelic marblet The 
place is now desolate, but not without some vestiges. ^* 

The monastery of St. Luke was raised with the materials 
of Stiris. Several. inscriptions were fixed in the walls : some 
so high as not to be legible. One, copied by Wheler, re- 
cords the persons, who defrayed the expence of making the 
channel for water, and of building the fountain ; from which 
it was probably removed. We found a stone of the sepul- 
chral class, inscribed only with the name of the deceased 
Pyrrhicus. Stiris was one hundred and twenty stadia, or 
fifteen miles from Chaeronea, in Bceotia, the way mostly rough 
and mountainous. 



CHAP. LXII. 

Summary of the life of St. Luke of Stirit. 

, St. LufcE of Stiris flourished in the tenth century. He 
is commemorated by the Greek church on the seventh of Fe- 
bruary, and styled in the Menology, The glory of HeUasy or 
Greece ; but the .history given of him is superficial and unsa- 
tisfactory. The learned Combefis in 1648, published extracts 
of his life from a manuscript in the library of the French king. 
The holy father and twnder-worker was before so much forgot- 
ten^that he is uonoticed by Baronius. A translation of the 
whole record may be found in the Latin acts of the Saints. 
The author >vas a disciple of St. Luke, is diffuse, and inclines 
to the marvellous. . The following summary will display the 
wretchedness of .Greece after the decline of the Roman em- . 
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pire, and, like a mirror, reflect a portrait of the times, to 
which it refers. 

St. Luke, junior, was so named to distinguish him from 
another saint, who lived under the same emperors. He was 
descended of a family, which had fled from iEgina, that is- 
land, being harassed by the Saracens in possession of Crete, 
and settled first by the mountain of St John in Phocis, but pi- 
rates infesting the aeas and coast, removed to a port called 
Bathys, where Stephen the father of Luke was bom ; and 
from thence to a village called Castorium. Luke was seized 
at an early age with the frenzy of the tinies, and resolving to 
be. a hermit, retired about the year 908, when he was eighteen 
years old, to the above mountain, commonly called Johanit- 
za ; his mother Euphrosyne consenting with reluctance. He 
was invested with the divine and apostolical habit, as it was 
termed, by two aged monks on their way to Rome. In the 
seventh year of his abode in that solitude, the Bulgarians 
under Symeon, made an irruption into the empire. Eubaea 
and the Peloponnesus were filled with fugitives, and Luke, 
with a multitude, passed over to the neighbouring islands 
He escaped his pursuers by swimming, and arrived at Corinth, 
where, as he was illiterate, he went to school. At Patrae 
was one of the living statues, then not infrequent ; a mad- 
man standing on a column. To this Stylites did Luke mi- 
nister for ten years, fishing, getting wood, and dressing vic- 
tuals ; preventing him from starving, and enabUng him to 
preserve his footing on his pedestal. 

Peter, who succeeded Symeon, making peace with the 
Romans in 927, Luke returned te Johanitza. From thence, 
for greater privacy, he withdrew to Calabium. In 934, some 
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of the Turkish race overrunning the country, he took refuge 
in an islet named Ampelon ; and resided three years on that 
dry and barren rock, often distressed for food and water, 
when the winds were rough and the seas impassable. He re* 
moved next to the spot, which, says the biographer, saw him 
die, and is now enriched by his sacred reliques.* The com- 
panions of his late danger represented it to him, that he was 
continually disturbed on the islet by boats and passengers. 
They prevailed on him to leave it, and conducted him to a 
place delectable indeed, cool and silent, with plenty of lim- 
pid water to allay his thirst, or to promote vegetation ; and 
scarcely accessible to man. Luke cleared the wood, planted 
a variety of herbs and trees, was hourly employed in impro- 
ving and adorning his garden, and in rendering it a terres- 
trial paradise. He erected his cell afar oflf from it, and the 
fountain, for concealment, among some thickets. 

Luke was now in high reputation, admired for his austeri- 
ties, revered for the sanctity of his deportment, and regarded 
as a prophet. After seven years he called together his friends 
and neighbours, and taking an affectionate farewel, desired 
their prayers^ for it was uncertain whether they should meet 
again. He returned to his cell, and lingered some months, 

• Many names of places in Greece were eomipted or changed in this century^. 
Crissa, it is likely, is intended by the author, where he mentions r» Xpvvv twapj(iay — r« 
Tti Xpvtrti fjLifnt. Bathys, it is supposed, was opposite to Eubcea, and, with Castorium, 
in Thessaly ; Calabium, in Attica ; Ampelon, one of the isleU of the Saronic gulf. 
Luke retired finally, it is said, to lumtpw x<^/oov. The editor of Acta. S. S. supposes 
this name derived from the cures effected by the dead saint, and afterwards contracted 
into EnifHoy ; but the true reading is, XnyMn x^P^^' "^^^ '" ^^ ^^^^' ^^ ^^^ Saints,, 
Luke, we read, yeyofuvoc atnos apiat fSC. ettrffpiasy^davH nv rov rowov r» Irfy/)i«.. 
This place was Sthris.. 
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when his fever increasing, he died, much lamented ; the people 
flocking to attend his sick-bed, though it was winter, the 
weather exceedingly severe, and the ways, after an inunense 
fall of snow, almost impassable. 

Luke had directed Gregory, a Presbyter, to dig beneath 
where he lay, and bury him ; adding, that God would glorify 
the spot, and occasion it to be visited by multitudes of the 
faithful. He obeyed, and depositing the sacred body pub- 
licly, as a common treasure, with the usual ceremonies, re- 
placed the brick pavement. After six months, a monk and 
eunuch named Cosmas, stopping on his passage to Italy, was 
conducted, as by a divine hand, to the hermitage and cell of 
Luke, which pleased him so much, that he vowed never to 
leave it ; and seeing his grave neglected, he raised the holy 
cofSn above the ground, and inclosed it in a tomb, encom- 
passed with rails to prevent any from touching it, but those 
who were disposed to approach with devotion. 

The pious care of Cosmas was not unrewarded. Two years 
after, some of his followers perceived a fragrant oil flow- 
ing plentifully from the holy coflSn. This incited them to 
erect cells ; to decorate, as well as they were able, the rude 
church of St. Barbara; and to provide small houses for the 
accommodation of strangers ; believing, it may be presumed, 
with the editor of the life, that this property, for which se- 
veral sanctified carcasses have been renowned, was not be- 
stowed by God but as a testimony that the body should prove 
an invaluable fountain of medicine. Many miraculous cures 
were performed. The fame of the saint was propagated. 
His cell was converted into a handsome oratory in the shape 
of a cross ; and numbers repaired to his tomb, as to another 

Siloe- 
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CHAP. LXIII. 

The monastery of St. Luke — The founder — The church — The re- 
liqucs of St. Luke — The tombs of the emperor Romamis and 
his queen — The hermitage. 

The monastery of St. Luke is a barbarous edifice, and 
of an ordinary appearance. Near it, by the road-side, is 
erected a wooden cross. It is reckoned two hours from the 
sea, and four west of Lebadea. The apartments or cells are 
very mean. The number of monks was then a hundred 
and twenty, most of them absent, keeping flocks or employed 
in agriculture. We were entertained by the hegumenos, or 
abbot, who told us that the convent was greatly in debt, and 
that they suffered much from exactions, be^des paying to 
the amount of a hundred and seventy-five pounds sterling 
yearly tribute to the Turks. The air is bad, and water dis- 
tant It is likely they go to the fountain, which supplied the 
inhabitants of Stiris. 

In the church is a copy of Iambic verses in two columns, 
in an antiquated hand, hung up in a frame, and containing a 
panegyric, on the monastery, written soon after it was built 
I copied them from a transcript, produced by the abbot, which 
had a prose-exposition in more modern Greek, placed op- 
posite. The author informs us, that Rontianus Porphyrogen- 
netus was the foundCT. This emperor was the son of Con- 
stantine Porphyrogennetus, who was dwcended from Flavins 
Basilius, a Macedonian, of Armenian origin, and of the race 
of the Arsacidae. He was crowned in 945, or about the 
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time when Luke died, by his father, and, at the instigation of 
his wife, endeavoured to destroy him by poison, but he sur- 
vived until ^0. Rbmahus died in 963, about two years 
after the taking of Crete* Theophano ^as made regent for 
her sons, and lived several years. A firm attachment to Ro- 
manus is recommended in the Iambics. St. Luke was said to 
have foretold, that Crete would be subdued under an emperor 
of that name. His biographer observes, that this prophesy 
had been fulfilled, but, it is remarkable, does not mention the 
regard shown by Romanus to his favourite saint. 

The monastery of St. Luke is styled by its panegyrist the 
glory of Hellas, and the queen of all monasteries, on account 
of its church, which for magnificence and the grandeur of its 
proportions, is not equalled perhaps in all Greece. This 
sumptuous fabric within retains the shape of the oratory, into 
which the cell of Luke was changed. It has suffered greatly, 
as might be expected, from age and earthquakes ; and the 
outside is much encumbered, and deformed by the addition ' 
of huge buttresses to support the walls, and by the stopping 
up of several windows, particularly those of the principal 
dome. The inside is lined with polished marble, impan- 
nelled ; but some of the chapels have been stripped. The 
pavement is inlaid with various colours artfully disposed. The 
domes are decorated with painting and gilding in Mosaic, 
well executed ; representing holy personages and scriptural 
stories. The gallery is illuminated with pieces of the trans- 
parent marble, called Phengites, fixed in the wall in square 
compartments, and shedding a yellow light; but without, 
resembling common stone and rudely carved. A fabric thus 
splendid in decay, must have been, when recently finished, 
exceedingly glorious. The encomiast extols it as the rival 
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of St. Sophia at Constantinople, and the crown of the beau- 
ties of Hellas, 

The precious reliques of the thrice blessed Lnke were the 
important treasure, which once ennobled this church. Among 
the cures effected by them and recorded by his biographer, 
one is of a Daemoniac- In a distich in the Menology, it is 
affirmed, he had filled Hellas with miracles, and continued 
them, though dead. In the service of the day, to omit 
other eulogiums, he is addressed as repelling evil affections ; 
as healing lepers and- all diseases ; as giving sight to the Wind ; 
restoring the use of limbs ; and dispensing an universal pa- 
nac^um. The abbot showed us a small sarcophagus, or coffin, 
with a wooden lid, and a cover before it, in a chapel or re- 
<:ess. This was the casket, but he could not inform us what 
portion of the saint it had contained, or by whom. or whither 
removed. He related, that the marble pannel on each side 
formerly exuded an ointment of prodigious virtue ; a tale 
received by some of our company with much reverence and 
crossing. The entire body, it is probable, was deemed early 
too rich a jewel to be possessed by one spot ; for in a ca- 
talogue of the reliques, which belonged to the great church 
of the monastery of St. Laura at Mount Athos, is mentioned 
a part of St. Luke Stiriotes. He produced likewise some 
old pictures of the Panagia, or Virgin Mary, painted on wood, 
with a fine portrait of St. Luke the evangelist, which had 
been procured from Muscovy. 

Beneath the church is an extensive vault, in which mass 
is celebrated on certain festivals. There is the cemetery of 
the monks. The body is inclosed in an horizontal niche on 
a bier, which is taken out when wanted. The bones, are 
washed with wine, and thrown on a heap. In the area 
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arc two flat tombs raised above the floor. The marble slab 
on the top of one of them is plain, except a Greek cross en- 
graved on the right side. In the other a plate of brass or 
metal has been fixed, with an inscription. They were erected, 
as the abbot informed us, over the founder Romanus and the 
empress his wife. 

The spot cultivated by Luke was possessed in J 676, by a 
hermit, whom Wheler visited. The way from the monastery 
was down the hill to the south ; across a small river in a plea- 
sant plain, planted with vines- and olive-trees ; and then up a 
steep rock, cut wide enough for two carts to pass, the ascent 
easy. On the top were ruins of a town and castle ; and be- 
neath, a metochi or farm near a port, in which the caloyers, 
or monks fish, and vessels load with corn. He turned to the 
left over a craggy ridge, and arrived at the hermitage, situated 
on the south-east side of a rock, and distant a mile and a 
half from the monastery. The garden was large, with a cell 
and a pretty oratory at the upper end. Below was a foun- 
tain of good water; and beyond it, a river, which descended 
fn a cascade from the high cliffs of Mount Zagara or Helicon ; 
and passed by, murmuring among the vast rocks and stones 
in its channel. The hoary head of the hermit, who was 
clothed in a long brown garment, resembled the snowy sum- 
mits. He carved scriptural stories on crosses with admirable 
art, and was esteemed a saint. An humble companion mi- 
nistered to him, as Luke to Stylites. Two caloyers, or monks, 
who lived in a hut beneath, produced bread and olives, white 
honeycomb, and excellent wine, for the refreshment of our 
traveller ; who was so charmed with thfe harmony of birds, 
and the natural beauties of the place, and so soothed with, the 
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idea of enjoying perfect peace and innocence, thatj, as he re- 
lates, he was near resolving to bid adieu to a vain world, and 
like another Cosmas, to fix his abode there. 



CHAP, LXIV. 

Of Bulls — Places on the coast between Bulis and the isthmus — 
The bay of Livadostro — Ascra — Mount Helicon — The grove 
of the Muses — Of the site, SfC. 

Antic YRA had on the east^orthe sidenextto the isthmus, 
the town of Bulis. The mountains, which intervened, were 
scarcely passable. The port was one hundred stadia, or twdve 
miles and a half on the way to Lechaeum. The town was 
seated on high, at the distance of about seven stadia, or near 
a mile. By the track, ascending to it, was a torrent river, 
called Heraclius, running into the sea. A fountain was 
called Saunium. The inhabitants were mostly employed in 
procuring the shell-fish, which yielded a purple colour. Bulis 
as well as Stiris was abandoned in the tenth century, and 
both the cell and garden of Luke had ruin and desolation in 
their vicinity. 

Bulis was on the confines of Boeotia and Phocis, Mychus, 
the last harbour of Phocis, was in a bay or recess, the 
deepest of any in the gulf. Beyond it was Mount Helicon, 
and Ascra and Thespise, with its port Creusa: and more 
within Pagae and Oenoe, one bounding the Megaris, the 
other Corinthia« Pagae and the port of Schoenus were nearly 
equidistant from the Piraeus. Between Pagae and Lechaeum 
was Olmiae, a promontory opposite to Sicyon, making the 
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recess ; once the seat of an oracle of Juno. From thence 
the passage over to Corinth was about seren miles and a 
half. 

The course of vessels crossing from the Peloponnesus to the 
port of Thespi» was crooked, with a rough sea broken by 
capes and liable to violent gusts and eddies of wind from the 
mountains. Sailing from thence, not up the bay, but along 
the coast or toward Phocis, you came to the port of Thisbe ; 
and, crossing a mountain by the sea, entered a plain, beyond 
which was another mountain, with the city at. its feet, on the 
borders of Thespiae and Coronea. The plain would have been 
a lake, but a strong mound was made across it, and by con- 
fining the waters, rescued a portion, which was cultivated. 
Thisbe was eighty stadia, or ten miles from Bulis, and its port 
one hundred and sixty stadia, or twenty miles from Sicyon. 
The rocks near it abounded in doves. Saihng on as before^ 
you come to Tipha, a sn^l town by the sea. 

The gulf or recesa within Olmia^ is now called the bay o^ ' 
Livadostro. It is overlooked on the north by Mount Elatea 
Or Cithaeron, which ends by the harbour of St. Basilic, once 
Creusa. Beyond.. a < ridge, whkb ; commences there, is the 
harbour .of Li vadostro, or of Thisbe. ^ Farther on westward, a 
very high rock rUns into the ^ea; after which is a port and 
town call^ Cacos, once Typha« Hehcon begins there to 
soar aloft, imtil itsiiead reaches above the clouds. By the 
promontory, which lies west-south-west from St. Basilio, are 
four islands, called Calanesia, or The good islands. From St. 
Basilio, Wheler arrived in about an hour at the town of that 
name, which had been recently ruined by pirates. The re- 
mains of antiquity, and the situation, as connected with the 
port, render it probable that was Thespise. He descended 
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from a lofty village named Rimocastri to Castri, or the ruins 
of Thisbe, neat a large plain and a stagnant lake. At Li- 
vadostro was an old tower and a church, frequented by ma- 
riners.* 

Ascra, the birth-^place of Hesidd, was in the territory of 
Thespiae, on the right side of Hdicon, distant from the city 
about forty stadia, or five miles. It stood on a high and 
rough spot, and is characterized by the poet as a wretched 
village, not pleasant in any part of the year ^ but the soil 
produced corn. A tower only remained there in the secorid 
century. . : ^ 

Helicon was one of the most fertile and woody mountains 
in Greece. On it the fruit of the adrachnus, a species of 
arbutus, or of the strawberry tree, was uncommonly sweet ; 
and the inhabitants affirmed, that the plants and roots were 
^11 friendly to man; and that even the serpents had their 
poison weakened by the innoxious (qualities of their food. It 
approached Parnassus on the north, where it touched on Pho- 
cis ; ahd resembled that mountain in loftiness, extent, ancj 
magnitude. 

The Muses were the proprietors of Helicon. There was 
their shady grove, and their images; with statues of Apollo 
and JBacchus, arid Linus, and Orpheus, and the illustrious po« 
ets, who had recited their verses to the harp. Among the 
tripods, in the second century, was tliat consecrated by He- 

* Wheler found ruins^ as he supposes, of Thespts, on a hi (I about four 
miles from Rimpcastri westward^ and five or six from Cacos ; hut this site 
cannot be reconciled with the geographers. It seems to have been Coronea^ 
See Strabo, p. 411. ^ - 

The ruins beyond St. Basilio called PalsBocastro, on the way to Thebes^, 
were^ it is likely^ Haliartus. 3ee Pausanias^ p. 3p6> 
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^iocl. On the left band, gc^ing to the grovA was theibuntaiii 
Aganippe ; and about twenty staxlia, or twomUes 9,nd a halt' 
higher up, theviolet-coloared HipJ)ocrehe. ^.Rouod the grove 
werehousfesj A festival wascdebrated there by theThespi- 
'6ans9 with gamea called Mus6a. The vaUer^s of Helicon are 
described by Wheler as green wad iowery in the springs aod 
enlivened by pleasing decades and streams, and by fountains 
and wells 6f clear water. 

The Boeotian cities in general^ two Or three excepted^ were 
reduced to inconsiderable villages ;in' the tieafe of Strabd, The 
grove of the Muses was plundered under the auspices, of 
CoDstantine the Great., Thd Heliconian god dgssesr were after- 
wards consumed in afire at Constantinople, to which city 
they had been removed. Their ancient seat otf the mountain, 
Aganippe, and Hippocrene, are undscertainedw Narcissus 
too is forgotten. The limpid basin^ in which hi^ ga^d, was 
shewn. in the.Thespian .terrilory^ and tke flower, ipto which 
he was dianged, continues to lovfc iandit<> adorn its native soiL 
It abounded in that region, and wa^.very fragrant in the 
nionth of ApriL 

chap: lxv. 

Jf^e leave Djfstomo — The tmy caUedSchist^ — Tf^e road into Pha- 
ci$ from Ba^otifk-^QfOrc^omcnus and Chceronea~We arrive 

,at Delphi. 

' • ■' ''..' 

We set out from Dystomo early in the morning for Cas- 
tri'cr Delphi. The city was on the isonth side of Parnassus, 
with an abrupt mountain named Cerphis before it; and a 
river dalled the Pleistus running through a grove beneath. 
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We travelled some time with the sea behind us, and after- 
wards, turning to the left, came on the road anciently called 
Schiste, or The Rent^ 1 jing between the lofty mountains Cirphis 
and Parnassus, and onqe deemed to be polluted with the 
blood of Laius, who was killed there by CEdipus; a principal 
event in his renowned and tragical story. 

A road led into Phocis and to Delphi from Boeotia. On 
this stood Cheeronea, near which were the cities of Orchome- 
nus and Lebadea. Panopeus was distant twenty stadia, or 
two miles and a half from Chsronea, and Daulis seven stadia 
more, or near a mile; after which was Schiste. The bodies 
of Laius and his servant were buried where three ways met^ 
or where the road from Dystonio branches off to DauUs and 
to Delphi. Their graves were marked with hea^ of stones,, 
perhaps still to be seen^ 

The treasury of Minyas, a fabric of remote antiquity,, 
remained entire at Orchomenus in the second century. It is 
"described as a circular edifice of stone, with a roof artfully 
constructed, and as a wotoder not inferior to any in Greece or 
elsewhere. By Chaeronea was a barrow with a lion on the 
top, beneath which the Thebans were interred, who perished 
in the battle with Philip. A traveller into these countries,, 
under the guidance of Pausanias, will discover classical mo- 
numents, natural and artificial curiosities, and vestiges of re- 
markable building and places not hitherto explored. 

It was now the beginning of July, but the summits of the 
mountains were white with snow. Many rills descend, and 
fertilize a few spots bearing grain, yli^fSj and the cotton-plant. 
We saw snakes near the water by the road-side, and peasants^ 
reaping with green wreaths to defend their heads from the 
sun.. At length, leaving Schiste^ we turned to the right, and; 
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began to ascend an acclivity of Parnassus, the track stony 
and rough, difficult even to a person on foot. We passed the 
stream of the Pleistus, which turns an over-shot mill ; and, 
after a wearisome ride of about five hours, alighted at a 
monastery of the Panagia, or Virgin Miary, We found there 
a caloyer, or monk, and an old woman, who supplied us with 
good wine. Our lodging was in the portico of the churchy 
which is supported by broken and ill-matched columqs. 



CHAP. LXVI. 

Sanctify of Delphi — The Amphicty&nic a$sembly--^The orach — ^ 
The temple- — Its riches — Its decline^ 

Delphi was the chief and most illustrious city in Pho-^ 
cis. Its sanctity was deduced through a long succession of 
ages, from a period involved in fable and obscurity. The in- 
fluence of its god has controlled the councils of states, di* 
rected the course of armies, and decided the fate of king- 
doms • The ancient history of Greece is full of his energy,, 
and an early register of his authority. 

The circumjacent cities were the stewards and guardians 
of the god. Their deputies composed the famous Ara- 
phictyonic assembly, which once guided Greece* It waS' 
convened in spring and autumn at Delphi or Thermopylae* 
The Romans abolished that and the Achaean congress, but 
both were revived. PausaiE^ias, who wrote about the year of 
the Christian era one hundred and seventy-five, mentions 
the former as then consisting of thirty persons. They pre- 
sided at the Pythian games, which were celebrated every fifth 
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year at Delphi, and bestowed the reward of victory, a croM^n 
of laurel. 

The oracular power was supposed to reside in a deep ca- 
vern, with a small and narro^v mouth, said to have been dis- 
covered by goatherds, who were inspired by the vapour, which 
arose out of it, and prophesied as from -Apollo. A lofty tri- 
pod, decked with laurel, was placed over the aperture. The 
Pythia or priestess, after washing her body, and especially her 
hair in the cold water of Castalia, mounted on it, to receive 
the divine effluvia. She wore a crown of laurel, and shook a 
sacred tree, which grew by. Sometimes she chewed the 
leaves ; and the frenzy, which followed, may with probability 
be attribtited to this usage, and the gentler or more viol^it 
symptoms to the quantity taken. In one instance the parox- 
ysm was so terrible, that the priests and the suppliants ran 
awaj[, and left her alone to expire, it was believed, of the god. 
Her part was unpleasant, but if she declined acting, they 
dragged her by force to the tripod. The habit of her ordef 
was tihat of virgins. The rules enjoined temperance and chas- 
tity, and prohil^ited luxury in apparel. The season of inqui- 
ry was in the spring, during the month called Busius; after 
which Apollo was suppose^, to visit the altars of the Hyper- 
boreans. Delphi was conveniently situated for the conflux 
of votaries, lying in the centre of Greece, and, as was then 
imagined, of the univei:;se. The god prospered in his busi- 
ness. His servants and priests feasted on the numerous vic- 
tims, which were sacrificed to him ; and the riches of his tem- 
ple were proverbial, even before the war of Troy. 

The temple of Apollo, it is related, was at first a kind of 
cottage covered with boughs of laurel ; but he was early pro- 
vided with a better habitation. An edifice of- stone was 
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erected by Trophoniiis and Agamcdes, which subsisted; aboat 
seven hundred years, and was burned ifi the yeat six hundred 
and thirty six after the taking of Troy^ and five huiidred and 
forty eight before Christ. It is' mentioned in the hymn to 
Apollo ascribed to Homer. An opulent and illustrious family, 
called Alcmseonidse, which had fled from Athens* and the tyrant 
Hippias/ contracted with the deputies for the building of a 
new temple, and exceeded their, a^rcjement. The front w^ 
raised with Parian marble, instead of the Stone bailed Portis^; 

•which resembled it m whiteness, but was not so heavy. A 
Corinthian was the architect. This teinple is described by 
Pansanias. The pediments were adorned with Diana, and 
Apollo, and the Muses ; the setting of Phoebus or the Sui>; 
with Bacchus, and the women called Thyades. The architrav,0s 
Were dcdorated with golden armour; bucklers suspended by 
the A|;kenians after the battle of Marathon, and shields; takea 
from the Gauls under Brennus. In the portico wefe inscribed 

^ the celebrated maxims of the seven sages of Greece.; ( There 
was an image of Homer, and in the cell wa3 an altar of Nep- 
tune, with statues of the Fates, and. of Jupiter and Apolk>, 
who were surnamed Leaders of the Fates. Near the hearth 
before the altar, at which Neoptolemus the fson of Achilles^ 
was slain by a priest, stdod the. iron chair 6f Pindar. In the 
sanctuary was an image of Apollo gilded. . The inclosure was 

- of great extent, and filled with treasuries, in which many ci-^ 
ties had consecrated tenths of spoil taken in war, and with the 
public donations qf renowned states in various ages. It was 
the grand repository of ancient Greece, in winch the labours 
of the sculptor.and statuary, gods, heroes, and illustrious per- 
sons, were seen collected . and arranged ; the inequalities . of 
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the area, or acclivity, contributing to a full display of the 
noble assemblage. 

It is observed by Strabo that great riches, though the pro- 
perty of a god, are not easily secured. Several attempts to 
rob Apollo are on record. Neoptc^emus was slain, while sa- 
crificing, on suspicion. Xerxes divided his army at Pano- 
peus, and proceeded with the main body through Bceotia 
into Attica, while a party, keeping Parnassus on the right, 
advanced along Schiste to Delphi, but was taken with a 
panic, as near Ilium, and fled. This monarch, it is related, 
was as well apprized of the contents of the temple, and the 
sumptuous offerings of Halyattes, and Groesus, ais of the effects 
which he had left behind in his own palace. The divine hoard 
was seized by the Phocensians under Philomelus, and dissi- 
pated in a long war with the Amphictyons. The Gauls ex- 
perienced a reception like that of the Persians, and mani- 
fested similar dismay and superstition. Sylla, wanting mo- 
ney to pay his army, sent to borrow from the holy treasury, 
and when his messenger would have frightened him by re- 
porting a prodigy, that the sound of a harp had been heard 
from within the sanctuary, replied. It was a sign that the god 
was happy to oblige him. 

The trade of ApoUoj after it had flourished for a long pe- 
riod, was afl^ected by the male practices of some concerned in 
the partnership, who were cdtwicted of bribery and corruption, 
and rui ned the character of tlteir principal . The temple, in the 
tiiiie of Strabo, was reduced to extreme poverty, but the of- 
ferings, whieh tettnained, were very numerous. Apollo was 
silent, except soilie efforts at intervals to regain his lost cre- 
dit. Nero attempted to drive him, as it were by violence. 
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from the c»¥em ; killixig- meufat the JDOuth, and poUuting it 
with blood ; but he Kngored eo, kn& would liot .entirely for-? 
sake it. Anaewers w^re reported as. given: by him afterwards, 
but not without' suspieion of ^rgery. iAnt>rade of Apollo 
at another place inforaied the ^onsulters, that he abould no 
more recover utterance at Delphi, but ei:^ined the cohti* 
nuance of the accustoiiied offerings. 



CHAP, LXVII. 

JSite of Delphi — The cauf^ of the temple — Ewtinction of ApolUn- 
Veitiges — An in$criptian--^ther inscriptums — Castulia. 

The city of Pelphi was seated on. a high rock, with the 
oracle above it ; and was in circuit sixteen stadia, or two 
miles. The natural strength of the place excited admiration, 
as much as the majesty of the god. It was free under the 
Romans. Pausanias hs^ described it. Near the entrance 
from Schiste was a temple in ruins, with one empty, A 
third contained a few images of Roman emperors. Beyond 
these was the temple of Minerva, styled Pronaea, because after 
it was the principal temple, that pf Apollo. There the god 
interposed to repel the Persians. By the temple of Minerva 
was the portion of Phylacus, an heroum, or monument. His 
spectre, it was believed, had appeared to the Persians and to 
the Gauls, ^n armour, huge and tall. A court of the Gym- 
nasium was said to have been the birth-place of the wild sow, 
which, wounded Ulysses. Turning from it to the left, and 
going down not more than three stadia, less than half a mile, 
you come to the stream of the Pleistus. Proceeding up to 

2 Q 
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the temple of ApoUo^ on the right hand^ was the water of Cas- 
talia, sweet to driak. The houses, with the sacred inclbsure of 
the temple, which overlooked the city, stood on an acclivity. 
The area, or icoort, within the wall, was large, and many ways 
were cut, leading out of it. A Sibyl was said to have 
chauQted her oracles from a prominent rock above the Athe- 
nian portico. Coming out of the temple, the wall wa£ on 
the left, and also the tomb of Neoptolemus, to whom the 
Delphians made yearly ^Qblations. Higher up was a stone,, 
not big, on which they poured oil daily, and upon festivals 
put white wool. On the way back to the temple was the 
fountain Cassotis, and a wall with a pa9sage up to it. The 
water was said to ran underground, and, in the sanctuary 
of the temple, to render women prophetical. Above Cassotis 
was a building called licsche, in which the story of Troy 
was painted by Polygnotus, with equal skill and labour. In 
the sacred inclosure was a theatre worthy of notice. With- 
out it and above all, was a stadium, constructed originally 
with the stone of Parnassus, which had been changed for 
Pentelic marble, at the expense of Atticus Herodes. 

Apollo, though frequently pillaged, and poor in nioney and 
plate, was still possessed of an invaluable treasure in the 
offerings, which remained within the court of his. temple. 
The number, variety, and beauty of these monuments was 
prodigious. Some were venerable for their antiquity, and the 
occasions on which they had been dedicated. The inscrip- 
tions were authentic records, pregnant with in£[^rmation. 
The Greek was here deeply interested, perusing the national 
story, and viewing his famous countrymen, or illustrious an- 
cestors. The store appeared inexhaustible, and the robbery 
of Nero, who removed five hundred brazen images, was ra-. 
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ther regretted than perceived. The holy treasuries, though 
empty, served as memorials of the piety and glory of the 
cities which erected them. The Athenian portico preserved 
the beaks erf ships, and the braeen shields, trophies won in 
the Pelponnesian war. A multitude of curiosities was un- 
touched. The account given of them by Pausanias may 
convey some idea of the opulence of the spot, which indeed 
was amazing, even after repeated diminution. 

Constantine the Great proved a more fetal enemy to 
Apollo and Delphi than either Sylla or Nero- He removed 
the sacred tripods to adorn the Hippodrome of his new city ; 
where these, with the Apollo, the statues of his Heliconian 
Muses, and the celebrated Pan, dedicated by the Greek ci- 
ties after the war with the Medes, were extant, when Sozo^ 
men wrote hh history. Afterwards Julian sent Oribasius to 
restore the temple; but he was admonished, by an oracle to 
represent to the emperor the deplorable condition of the 
place. ** Tell him the well built court is fallen to the ground. 
Pho&biis has not a cottage, nor the prophetic laurel, nor the 
speaking fountain (Cassotis) ; but even the beautiful water 
is extinct.*' 

' Wie 'passed by many broken sarcophagi, or stone coffins, 
when we approached the monastery. Higher up, on the right- 
hand, was a square ruin with a smatl door-way, perhaps the 
basement of the monument of Phylacus. The masonry is 
of the species termed Incertum. Some vestiges of temples 
are visible; and above them, in the moiintain-side, are se- 
pulchres, niches with horizontal Cavities for the body, some 
covered with slabs. Farther on is a niche cut in the rock, 
with a seat, intended, it seems, for the accommodation of 
travellers wearied with the rugged track, and the long ascent. 

2 Q 2 
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On a part smoothed is engraved a large cross. The monas- 
tery is on the site of the gymnasium. Strong terrace walk 
and other traces of a large edifice remain. In the wall of 
the church was a marble, inscHbed, AlAKIAAXAIPE McidtSy 
farewell ; and on another, within an olive crown, 

0AHM020AeHNAI02 

nveiois. 

In the pavement within was a long inscription, the letters 
effaced. We found also several architectural fragmente. 
The village is at a distance. Castalia is on the right hand 
as you ascend to it, the water coming from on high, and 
crossing the road j a steep precipi,ce, above which the mpim- 
tain still rises immensely, continuing on in that direction. 
The village consists of a few poor cottages of Albanians,^ co- 
vering the site of the temple and oracle. Beneath it, tp the 
south, is a church of St. Elias, with areas, terrape walls^ 
arches, and vestiges of the buildings once within the court. 
The concavity of the rock, in this part, gave to th^e site tjier^ 
semblance of a theatre. Turnipg to the left haDd^ as it were 
toward the extremity of one of the wings, you cqipe again 
to sepulchres hewp in. the rock» and tQ a semicircular repess^ 
or niche, with a seat as on the other $^le. Higher up than 
the village is the hollow of the stadium, in which w;ere some 
seats and scattered ifragments. . 

At the village we searched, for, a piece of wall, of the ma- 
sonry, ternied Incerturo, from which Mr. Wood had copied 
several inscriptions. We discovered a stone of it» containing, 
besides some other lines, a degree in honour of an Athenian 
hving in ^toUa, the sacred herald of the Amphyctions; 
giving him from the god a crown of laurel, with varipns pri- 
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vilege^, one of wbich is precedence at the games. The let* 
ters were feir, but with gaps between them, the surface ap- 
pearing as eaten by time, and resembling honeycomb, of a 
white colour. This, it is likely^ was. Hie stone called Pdrus. 
A specimen of it niay be seen in the collection of marbles 
at Oxford.; The remnant of wall was probably a portion 
of the cell of the fcemple,^ which fronted the road from Gas- 
talta.. 

High^ up, within the vilkige, is a piece of ancient wall, 
concealed frodd'view by a shed, which it supports. The 
stone is brown^ rough, and ordinary, probably that of Par- 
nasfiusi' On the soutii side are many inscriptions, with wid^ 
gaps between -the letters,* which: are negligently and faintly 
cut; all nearfy ef thefsame tenor, and very difficult to <:opy. 
They regL&ter. the. purchase of slaves, who had entrusted the 
price of theii^ '. freedom to the god j containing the contract 
between ApdAo and th^ir owners,, witnessed by his priests 
and by some of the ai'chons.. This remdant seems to be part 
of the wall before Cassotis ; as above it is still a fountain, 
which supplies the village- with excellent water, it is likely, 
from the ancient sour<fQ- 

The water of Castalia, from which' the Pythia and the 
poets,, who versified her answers, were believed to derive a 
large share of their inspiration, descends through a cleft of 
Parnassus ; the rock on each side high and steep, ending in 
two summits, of which one was called Hyampeia, and had 
beneath it the sacred portion of Autonous, a local hero as dis- 
tinguished' as Phylacus. From thia precipice the Delphians 
threw down the famous ^op. By the stream, within the 
cleft, ate small broken stairs leading to a cavity, in which is 
water, and once pfeirhaps up to the top. Grooves have been 
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cut, and the marks df tools are visible on the rock ; but 
the current, instead of supplying a fountain; now passes over 
its native bed, and hastens down a course deep-worn, to 
join the Pleistus. Close by, at the foot of the eastern pre- 
cipice, is a basin, with steps on thd margin, once, it is likely, 
the bath used by the Pythia. Above, in the side of the 
mountain, is a petty church dedicated to St, John, within 
which are excavations resembling niches, partly concealed from 
view by a tree. The water is limpid, and exceedingly cold. 
Returning from the village in the evening, I began to wash 
my hands in it, but was instantly chilled, and seized with a 
tremor, which rendered me unable to stand or walk without 
support. On reaching the monastery, I was wrapped in a 
garment lined with warm fiir, and, drinking freely of wine, 
fell into a molt profuse perspiration. This incident, when 
Apollo was dreaded, might have been embellished with a 
superstitious interpretation. Perhaps the Pythia, who bathed 
in this icy fluid, mistook her shivering for the god. 



CHAP. Lxvni. 

Of' Mount Tamassus — The Corycian cave — Wheler's journey oti 
Mount Parnassus — Remarks — Some Albanians atrive at the 
monastery. 

Parnassus was the western boundary of P^KOcis, and 
stretchipg northward from about Delphi toward the CEt^s^n 
mountains, separated the western .Loeri from those, who pos- 
sessed the sea-coa;st l?efore Buboea. It was a place of refuge 
to the Dielphians in tjn^es o^ danger. In the deluge, which 
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happened under Deucalion, the natives were saved on it bj 
following the cry of wolves. On the invasion by Xerxes, 
some transported their families over to Achaia, but many 
concealed them in the mountain and in Corycium, a grotto 
of the nymphs. 

All Parnassus was renowned for sanctity, but Corycium was 
the most noted among the hallowed caves and places. " On. 
the way to the summits of Parnassus, says Pausanias, as much 
as sixty stadia^ beyond Delphi, is a brazen image; and from, 
thence the ascent to Corycium ia easier for a man on foot,, 
and for mules and horses. — Of all the caves, in which I have 
been, this appeared to me the best worth, seeing. On the 
coasts, and by the sea-side, are more than can be numbered ; 
but som^ are very famous both in Greece and in other coun- 
tries. — The Cory cian qave exceeds in inagnitude those I 
have mentioned, and, for the most part, may be.passed through 
without 4 light. It is sufficiently high;* and has water^ 
some springing up, !and yet more from thcToof, which petri- 
fies ; so that the bottom of the whole cave. is covered with, 
sparry icitfl^s. The inhabitants of Parnassus esteem it «acred 
to the Corycian nymphs, and particularly to Pan. : From the 
cave, to reJ^cKthe summits of the mountain^ is difficult, even 
to a m^n oi> foot. The summits are above the clouds, and 
the, womea, called Thyades, madden on them in the rites of 
Bacchus and Apollo.'' Their frantic Qrgies were performed 
yearly. ..it 

Wheler and his company ascended Parnassus* from Delphi, 
some oo bor$es, by a tract betwe€in the stadium and the clefts 
of tH^ Q)Quntain. Stairs . w^re cut in the rock, with a straight 

* Sevep miles andi a bajf.. 
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ohannel, perhaps a water-duct. In a long hour, after many 
traverses, they gained the top, and entering a plain turned ta 
the right, toward the summits of Castalia, which are* divided 
by deep precipices. From this eminence they had a fine 
prospect of the gulf of Corinth and of the coast ; Mount Cir- 
phis appearing beneath them as a plain, bounded on the east 
by the bay of Asprospitia, and on the west by that of Salona. 
A few shepherds had huts there. They returned to the way, 
which they had quitted, and crossed a hill covered with pines 
and snow. On their left was a lake, and beyond it a pcfak, 
exceedingly high, white with snow. They travelled to the 
foot of it, through a valley four or five miles in compass ; 
and rested by a plentiful fountain called Drosonigo, the 
stream boiling up, a foot in diameter, and nearly as much 
dbove the surface of the ground. It runs into the lake, which 
k about a quarter of a inile distant to ^he south-east. They 
did not discover Corycium, or proceed farther on, but, keep- 
ing the lake on their right, came again to the brink of the 
mountain, and descended by a steep and dangerous tract to 
Hacovi, a village four or five miles eastward from Delphi. 

It was the opinion -of Wheler that no mountain in titeece 
t^as higher than Parnassus; that it was not inferior to Mount 
Cenis among the Alps; and that if detached, it would be 
seen at a greater distance than even Mount Athos. The 
summits are perpetually increasing, every new fall of snow 
adding to the perennial heap, while the 9un has power only 
to thaw the superficies. ^ Castalis, Pleistus, and innumerable 
springs are fed, some invisibly, from the lakes and reservoirs^ 
which, without these drsCins and subterraneous vents, would 
swell, especially after heavy rain and the melting of snow, so 
as to fill the valleys and run over the tops of the rocks down 
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upon Delphi, spreading wide an inundation, similar, as has 
been surmised, to the Deucalion6an deluge. 

We purposed to ascend Parnassus, hoping to find the Co- 
ry cian cave; but, before we had finished at Delphi, seventeen 
Albanians arrived at the monastery. These belonged to a 
guard, which patroled on the roads. They were robust dirty 
savages, wearing their hair in small plaits hanging down 
their shoulders. In the evening they roasted a sheep, and 
the captain invited us to partake, and, on our making some 
excuse, presented us with a portion of the meat. After 
eating in groups, they continued their wild singing and danc- 
ing to a late hour. They slept on the ground, each with his 
arms by him, and some much nearer to us than was agree-* 
able. Sultan Morat, in 14479 forced many of their nation to 
change their religion, and converted the churches of Albania 
into mosques. Thb set were Mahometans, descended from 
Christian.prosely tes. They were represented to us as drunken 
and quarrelsome, given to detestable vices^ and as danger- 
ous as the banditti, against whom they were employed. We 
disliked their company, and dropped our intended excursion 
in que^t of the cave ; it appearing miore priident to depart 
suddenly for the port of Salona, in which, as a sailor in- 
formed us, our bark was then at anchor. 
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CHAP. LXIX. 

Of Cirrha — Of Amphissa — The port of Delphi — We leave 

Delphi — Embark. 

Delphi was distant sixty stadia, or seven miles and a 
half, from the sea at Cirrha. This city was the Crissa of 
Homer, from which the Crissaean bay had its name. The port 
was called Chalaeon, and frequented by vessels from Sicily 
and Italy. The people were enriched by the customs, but, 
besides other impieties, they imposed heavy taxes on the 
votaries of Apollo, who arrived there, and encroached on 
his boundary. War was declared, and the oracle consulted 
by the deputies, when the Jt^ythia replied, that the sea must 
wash the domain of Apollo before the city, which was be- 
sieged, could be taken. The Cirrh«an territory was immedi- 
ately consecrated by the advice of Solon, one of their generals. 
The town wa9 supplied by a duct with water from the 
Pleistus. He intercepted the current, and infusing roots of 
hellebore it produced a general flux. Cirrha was demolished, 
and dire execrations were pronounced against any person, or 
power, presuming to molest the god in the enjoyment of his 
new possessions. 

The port of Cirrha was convenient for Amphissa, a princi- 
pal city of the Locri Ozolse, distant from Delphi one hundred 
and twenty stadia, or fifteen miles. The people seized it, re- 
cultivated the plain, and exacted from strangers even more 
than the Crissseans, but not with impunity. The sacred war 
followed, and Amphissa was dwtroyed. 
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Cirrha continued to be the port of Delphi in the time of 
Pausanias. It had then a temple of Apollo. On the way to 
it was the Hippodrome, or course for the Pythian horse- 
races. This was in. the plain,, then naked. No one would 
plant, either fearing the curse, or. knowing the soil to b6 unfit 
for trees. 

We left the monastery early in the morning, and, going back 
to the mill, descended into the vale between the Cirphis and 
Parnassus. Here, as we travelled along, we had fresh occa- 
sion to regard with wonder the rough and romantic situation 
of Delphi ; the rock rising prodigioudy hi^ with precipices, 
some perpendicular, between us and the village, and still 
towering up behind ; the summits intruding into the blue sky. 
The small stream of the Pleistus, instead of pursuing its way 
to Cirrha and the aea, was absorbed aiboog the olive-trees, 
vineyards, and plantations. 

The rich vale endiqg, we crossed the Cirrhaean or Crissaean 
plain, which, as anciently, was bare. We saw the town of 
Salona on our right, at a distance, on a knoll or eminence. 
We passed over a root of Mpunfr Cirphis, and came, after 
about three hours, in view of our bark, lyj»g at anchor, with 
some small-craf^. . By the water-side was a magazine or 
two, and a mean oustom-house, at which we waited for a 
liH^t, to convey us on board. The property of .the soil is 
again changed, and Cirrha belongs, not to Delphi and Apol- 
lo, but to Amphissa qr, as it is now called, Salona. 
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CHAP. LXX. 

At Gallixithium — At Thithavra — A plane-tree on the shore of the 
Morea. Site ofBostitza — Mgium — The month of the gnlf — 
Lepanto — The Castles — Arrive at Patrce. 

We set sail without delay, and, after clearing the bay 
of Salona, the wind blowing hard and contrary, got to Gal* 
lixithium, a mean town, of mud^boilt houses, with traces of 
ancient wall by the sea-side. It is supposed CEanth^o, a town 
of the Locri Ozolae. 

We were detained in port until the morning, when we 
tacked often, and the gale increaistng, put in for shelter at 
Thithavra, where we found other smaU-Craft. We had in 
view the Acro-corinthus, and the flat summit by Nemea. 

Early in the morning we crossed over to the Morea, and 
anchored by somesmalUcraft and a French vessel, which had 
sailed with us from Corinth. A plane-tree by the shore is re- 
markable for its vast sise and height. It is sound arid flou^ 
rishing, with huge limbs, aflbrding a most cap^aeious and 
thick shade. A company of armed Albanians, like that 
at Delphi, was sleeping beneath it, and prevented ua from 
measuring the trunk. We were told that an earthquake^ and 
a mighty inundation of the s^t happened not many yearb 
ago ; that the writer thrice mounted above this tree, and the 
tall cliff behind it ; that some of the branches were torn off 
by its violence ; and that the people fled to the mountains. 

Above the ^ea is a town called Bostitza, which stands on, 
or near the 8fite of JEgium ; for by the plane-tree is a plentiful 
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dpurce of excellent water, streaming copiowly from ten or 
mare mouttis of stone ; and many transparent springs rise on 
the beach, -^gium is described as retired from the shore, 
which afforded plenty of water agreeable to drink from the 
fountain, and pleasing to the eye. 

-flBgium was a city of no mean note, in the region called 
^gialos, and afterwards Achaia. It bad a theatre and tem- 
ple*, some near the sea. One was of Jupiter, styled Homa* 
gyrius, because Agamemnon assembled there the principal 
chieftains of Greece, before the expedition to Troy. It was 
for many ages the seat of the Achaean congress. The Turks 
burned^gium in 1536,and put the inhabitants to tbes^vord, 
or carried them away into slavery. 

It continued to blow until it was dark, when a eahn en- 
sued. We proceeded, before the dawn of day, about two 
miles toward the mouth of the gulf, ^vhich is formed by the 
promontories, once called Rhium and Antirhium. The wind 
setting in again, met us, and we tarried near a point of land, 
named anciently Drepanum, because the curve between it 
and Rhium resembled a sickle. We sailed in the evening, 
and tacked from shore to shore, but made little way all night. 

At day-break we had a distinct view of Lepanto, a city 
often attacked, taken, and recovered, in the wars of the 
Turks and Venetians. It is seated on the acclivity of a steep 
hill, and has been likened to the Papal crown, the lateral 
walls being crossed by four othei* ranges, and ascending to a 
point or summit, on which is a castle terminating the fortifi- 
cation. The wall next to the> sea is indented with an oval 
harbour, of whicli the entrance is narrow, and capable of 
admitting only barks and small galleys. The valley on each 
side of the town was dusky with trees. The gulf is named 
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from it; but by the Greeks the place is called Epactos, as 
anciently Naupactos. It belonged to the Locri Ozolae ; 
whose sea-coast, beginning from Cirrha and Phocis, extended 
a little more than two hundred stadia, or twenty-five miles. 

Passing Lepanto, we came between the promontories 
Rhium and Antirhium, distant from each other seven stadia, 
or less than a mile. The strait, which divides them, was five 
stadia wide. The Christians often invading the Ottoman 
dominions on this side, Bajazet in 1482 erected castles at the 
mouth of the gulf. One is called the castle of Romelia, 
the pthet of the Morea* Both were taken by the Venetian 
admiral in 1^36. . The Turkish governors in 1687 blowed up 
their walls, which were afterwards restored. We sailed 
close by the latter, a mean fortress, on a low point of land, 
much out of repair, with the lion of St. Mark over the 
gate-ways. 

We doubled cape Rhium, and before noon anchored in the 
road of Patrae. . Between this place and Lepanto, the 
Christians, in 1571, obtained a victory from the Turks, in 
one of the most considerable battles, which ever happened 
at sea.. The gulf of Corinth was reckoned eighty-five 
miles long. 



CHAP. LXXI. 

Of Patrce — The city — Feast of Diana — The present town — * 
. The south side of the gulf oj Corintk — Neglect of travellers. 

Patrje assisted tlie iEtohans, when invaded by the 
Gauls under Brennus ; but afterwards was unfortunate, re- 
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duced to extreme poverty, and almost abandoned. Angus- 
tus Caesar reunited the scattered citizens, and made it a 
Roman colony, settling a portion of the troops, which 
obtained the victory of Actium, with other inhabitants, from 
the adjacent places. Patrae reflourished, and enjoyed domi- 
nion over Naupactus, CEanth^a, and several cities of Achaia. 

In the time of Pausanias, Patrae was adorned with tem- 
ples and porticoes^ a theatre, and an od6um, which was 
superior to any in Greece, but that of Atticqs Herodes at 
Athens. In the lower part of the city was a temple of 
Bacchus ^symnet^s, in which was an image preserved in a 
chest, and conveyed, it was said, from Troy by Eurypylus ; 
who, on opening it, became disordered in his senses. By 
the port were temples ; and by the sea, one of Ceresj with a. 
pleasant grove and a prophetic fountain of unerring vera- 
city, in determining the event of any illness. After suppli^ 
eating the goddess, with incense, the sick person appeared, 
dead or living, in a mirror, suspended so as to touch the sur- 
face of the water; 

In the citadel of Patrae was a temple of Diana Laphria, 
with her statiie in the habit of a huntress, of ivory and gold;, 
given by Augustus Caesar, when he Ikid wast45 Calydon and; 
the cities of -ffitolia, to people Nicopolis. The Patrensians 
honoured her with a yearly festival, which is described by 
Pausaniasj who was a spectator. They formed a circle round 
the altar with pieces of green, woodj each sixteen cubits long ; 
and witliin heaped dry fuel. The solemnity began with a 
most magnificent procession^ which was closed by the Virgin- 
priiestess, in a chariot drawn by stags. On the following day, 
the city and private persons offered at the altar; fruits, and 
birds, and all kinds of victims, wild boars, stags, deer, young 
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wolves, and beasts full grown ; after which the fire was 
kindled. He relates, that a bear and another animal forced 
a way through the fence, but were re-conducted to the pile. 
It was not remembered that any wound had ever been rc- 
' cei\ ed at this ceremony, though the spectacle and sacrifice 
were as dangerous as savage. The number of women at 
Patra? was double that of the men. They were employed 
chiefly in a manufacture of flax, which grew in Elis, weaving 
garments and attire for the head. 

Patrae has been often attacked by enemies, taken, and 
pillaged. It is a considerable town, at a distance from the 
sea, situated on the aide of a hill, which has its summit 
crowned with a ruinous castle* This made a brave defence 
in 1447 against sultan Morat, and held out until the peace 
was concluded, whjch first rendered the Morea tributary to 
the Turks. A dry flat before it was once the port, which has 
been choked with mud. It has now, as in the time of Strabo, 
only an indifferent road for vessels. The house of Nicholas 
Paul, Esquire, the English consul, stood on part of the wall, 
either of the theatre or the od6um. By a fountain was a 
fragment of a Latin inscription. We saw also a large marble 
bust, much defaced ; and the French consul shewed as a col- 
lection of medals. We found nothing remarkable in the cita* 
del. It is a pjace of some trade, and is inhabited by Jews, 
as well as by Turks and Greeks. The latter have several 
churches. One is dedicated to St. Andrew, the apostle, who 
suffered martyrdom there, and is of great sanctity. It had 
been recently repaired. The site, by the sea, is supposed 
that of the tenipleof Ceres. By it is a fountain. The air 
is bad, and the country round about overrun with the low 
shrub called glycyrrhiza, or licorice. 
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Sicyon, with several cities of Achaia, stood on theisouth side 
of the gulf of Corinth. .Wheler visited the former, now called 
Basilioo; Pbcocke mentions a ruin on a high hill, about six 
miles nearer to Patrae, and supposes it jEgira. About seven 
miles beyond, he saw a piece of thick wall on the sei-4%hofe, 
where perhaps was Helice. At Vostitza was a ruin of a small 
ancient building, at the west end of the town ; and, in the front 
of an old church, a fine relief, of ajion seizing a horse. A river, 
the Selinus, falls into the sea to the east of the town, and has 
over it a large bridge. In a beautiful Kttle plain, a league to 
the south, is another river, either the Phoenix or Meganitas. 
From Corinth to the castle of the Morea is reckoned a jour-^ 
ney of twenty-two hours. 

The places between Sicyon and Patrae, their order, their 
situation, their distances from the sea and from each other, 
are so exactly marked by Strabo and Pausanias, as not 
easily to be mistaken.* It is matter of regret, that travel- 

* From Patrae to die promontory Rhiuro, the distance ww- fifty stadia. Tbcw 
to port Panormits, itfteen. To the wall of. Minerva, fifteen. Ta port Erinpos, 
now, it is supposed, Lambirio, ninety. To .SSgium, sixty. In the whole, two hun- 
dred and thirty stadia, or twenty-eiglit miles and three-quarters. Strabo reckons Rhium 
and Antirhium forty stadia from PatraB. This city was forty stadia nearer to iBgium 
by land than by sea. After some rivers was cape' Drepanum. A VMe above tho 
road were remains of Rypes, about thirty stadia from .X^a^m. Forty stadia beyond 
.dBgium was Helice. From this city the worship of Jupiter Heliconius was trans- 
ferred to Ionia. The inundation attending the earthquake, which destroyed it, was 
so great, that only the tops of the trees in the grove of Neptune were visible. The 
town, though twelve stadia, or a mile and a half from the shore, was absorbed. 
Remnants of the buildings were discernible under the water in the time of Pausanias. 
Beyond Helice, on the right .of the road, was Cerunda on a mountain. Proceeding, 
not a great way, you. turned aside to Bura, likewise on a mountain, forty stadia from 
the sea. The-more ancient city had been absorbed with Helice. On the way from 
Bura, toward the shore, was a river called Buraicus, and a small Herfcules in a cave, 
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lera too cofniiK>aly hasten along in the beat^o road^ uninformed 
of the objects on the wnj ; wl^en, bj consulting uid fcilowirig 
those invaluableguides, they might increase their own plea- 
sure^ and at the same time greatjy ad^anc?. the general know- 
ledge of ancient geography. 



CHAP. LXXII. 

We leave Pdtra — On the coast of Mtolia — Flats — The river 
Achelous — The islands called Echinades — The fishery — A 
monoxylo or skiff- — Tozsms — Cause of the had air in the gulf—^ 
Encroachments of the rroer. 

"Wb enquired at Patraa for ruins of the ancient cities of 
the Peloponne&us, but unsuccessfully. The vestiges of the 
former inhabitants overspread the country, but have not 
awakened curiosity or reflection in the present race. Finding 
we could obtain no intelligence, we resolved to proceed in our 
bark to Chiarenza, of» as it was once called^ Cyllene. This 
|^a<:a was the port of Elis, and lay in our course to Zante^ 
whither, if we tarried in the Morea, we purposed to send our 
baggages retaining only necessaries for the journey. On the 
second evening after oiur arrival at Patraa, we bade adieu to 
the worthy coasuU by whom we had been politely entertained, 
and descended to the sea, at a late hour, accompanied by 
his son ; our servants lighting us with long paper lanthdms. 



which was distant, on the direct road, thirty stadia from Helice, and seventy-two fiom 
the port of .£^ra, crossing the river Crathis, by which JEgsd once stood. JEpm 
was twelve stadia above its port, which was a hundred and twenty ficom that 
of PeDene. This was a strong fortress^ sixty stadia above the sea, and the pkce 
next Sicyon. 
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We passed over to the level coast opposite td ^atti», an- 
ciently called -^tolia, notr IlotMtelkt. In the afternoon I went 
ashore in the boat with the claptain, and the tnett gathered 
tali strong bull-rushes to tie the sails. Some peasants w6re 
dividing the catxjaBe of a Cow, Which they had killed amoAg 
the thickets at a distance, and wanted to sell part of it; but, 
seeing me in the long dress with a white tOW€l foimd my 
head 9 the messenger mistook me for A Turk and ran away. 
He was prevailed on to return, and we Wfent with him. 

The water was weedy, and so shallow, that our bark an- 
chored aftir off from the shore. In the tevening the air stunk 
abominably ; and !fbgs croaked in chorus without ceasing. 
We anchored again, the following afternoon, near a very large 
tract of low land, ovei^pread by thfe sea, and encompassed 
with reed-fences. These flats have been formed chiefly by 
the mud of the river Achelotis, which was described to us 
as of great sii^e, and as flooding the Country in Winter. 

The Achelous is styled by Homer the prince of rivers* 
The stream descended from the north and Mount Pindos into 
the plain of Acarnania, and, dividing that country from 
iBtolia, entered the sea by the city GBniadae, creating 
continually new land. Alcmafeon settled n^r it, when di* 
rected by the Ddphic oradle t6 fly frcwi the Fury, whicVr 
hatmted him as the murderer of Ws tnbther, to some Spot 
manifested by the sea after bis poMntion. The two nations, 
their bourtdaries shifting, engaged in many bloody conflicts 
for the region about the mouth, called the ParacheRiitis. 

Before the Achelous lay the islets namM Echanades, many 
in number, barren and rugged. Several of these had been 
added very early to the continent, and, in the opinion of an 
ancient historian, it was easy t6 Ibretel the late of the r^ 
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mainden . ia the time of Strabo, the water stagnated in a 
large Jake about CEniadae, and, he observes, some of the 
jEtoIian promontories had been islands. Augustus Caesar 
removing the inhabitants into NicopoHs, the city which he. 
founded near Actiura, the country was unsown^ and the quan- 
tity of slime decreased. This is assigned by Pausanias a?; 
tlie reason, why the junction of the Echinades, with the 
main land, ha^d not been completed. Depopulation has also 
since retarded its progress. 

The Achelous was among the rivers most noted for shoals 
offish, which entered from the sea, especially in spring. It 
was particularly frequented by mullet, which delight in fpul. 
and muddy water. The multitudes now taken yearly at thal^ 
season oji the shallowis surpass belief. The rows are made 
into Bottarga and Caviaro; a species of food, which the 
ancients esteemed as a delicacy. The small sheds, er(5cted 
each on a single post, extended as far as we could see, and 
appeared innuQierable. They are designed for watchman, 
who observe th^ Qpny squadrons, and, by closing the avenues 
of the fences, secure them in prispn. 

On a knoll within the inclopur^s was a small th?itched hut, 
which wq endeavoured to reach in our boat, but we grounded 
at the distance of half a mile. A man waded to it, and prp^ 
cured for us a monpxylo, or tray, the trunk of a tree made 
hollow. This is the common vehicle over the fiats, capable 
of containing a very few persons ; long, narrow, and unstea- 
dy ; but respectable for its antiquity, being on record among 
the vessels in primitive use ; suiting the shaljows, on which 
navigation received its first rudiments* A boy, who espied 
us, fled in extreme consternation, panting with all his might 
toward the hut, jumping into the water, and pushing his skiff 
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before him, when impeded by -the weeds, which spring up 
from the bottom. We purchased some dried fishj apd re- 
turned in the monoxylo to our boat. 

We could see many vessels lying at a distance oflF Messa- 
longia and Nathaligo, two towns inhabited chiefly by Greeks, 
on little islands amid the flats. The raonoxyla or skiffs carry 
every thing to and from the shore, and in calm weather are 
employed in lading them, principally with fish, spreading over 
the shining surface of the water, innumerable. 

The wind in autumn commonly sets toward the Morea, 
and into the gulf of Gorinthr, before which the Echihadefe with 
Cephallenia lie. It becomes impregnated with salts from 
putrefying weeds in its passage ovter these extensive flats ; 
wafting noisome vapours and disease. In the creeks, wheife 
we stopped, we had seen sick persons, removed for ease and 
quiet from the vessels, lying on the rocks. The complaints, 
which prevailed among us, may be imputed partly to fatigue'. 
Our servants had been all ill at different times; and one, with 
a sailor, who attended us at Delphi, was now unable to stahd 
on the deck. 

The changfes eflfected by the Achelous deserve to be atten- 
tively examined; The low land on the ^outh side orilife 
Corinthian gulf, and on the western cbast* of the' Morea,' is 
perhaps its offspring; andi Lecheeum, as well as the port* of 
Patree, may have been choked by the river. The traveller, 
who shall trace the past encroachments, will bfe enabled to 
prognosticate with certainty m&ny future silteration&. - Per- 
haps, in some distant age, the growing soil may unite ' with 
the opposite shore of the Morea, and the entrance of the 
Corinthian gulf be closed up; when that water will be 
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seen removed from the sea in the same manner hf the 
Achelous, as the bay of Myfts has been by the M»ander. 



CHAP. Lxxni. 

JVe sail — In the bay of Chiarenztt — Cylkne — At Gastotmi — 
At Elis — Its territory sacred — The city — Vestiges. 

We sailed at night with a strong wind and a high sea, 
which beating on the side of the vessel rolled us along toward 
Chiaren^a. We passed cape Papa, called anciently Araxus, 
A promontory, which belonged to £lis» and was one thousand 
stadia, or a hundred and twenty-five miles from the isthmus. 
Dyme, a city without a port, the last of Achaia to the west, 
was sixty stadia^ or seven miles and a half from the cape. 
Olenusi a deserted city^ was forty stadia, or five miles from 
Dyme, and eighty stadia from Fatrse. 

We anchored soon after day-break in the bay of Chia- 
reaoa, which is frequented by small-craft from Zante and the 
places adjacent, chiefly for passenger^ and provisions. On 
the beach was a low cart, the only one we had seen since we 
left SigeuuH the form and wheek antique, drawn by two 
horses abreast. The buildings are a custom-house and a lew 
sheds, or magaxines. 

Cyll^ie stood on a rovgh tongue of land cm the south side 
of the bay^ a hundred and twenty stadia, or fifteen miles 
irora lUis. It was a middliiig village, and possessed two or 
three temples. In one was an ivory statue of ^sculapius, 
wonderful to behold. The site under the Venetians was oc-x 
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cupied by Chiarenssa^ a flounshiog town. SultaB Mofat^ in 
1447 laid waste the Morea a& far a3 this pls^e, and carried 
offsix.tj thousand people* Some masses of wall and other 
vestiges remain. The port is choked up. CjUene, which 
gave its naim to Mercury, was a very high mountain in Ar- 
cadia, celebrated for his temple. Zante is opposite to the 
region of £iis. 

We were informed here of a place called Palmopolis, which 
we agreed to visit, hoping to find ruins of the city of £lis. 
Horses, and men to attend thein on foot, with an agoiatis, ov 
guide, to Gastouni, were procured without difficulty. We 
dined at a Greek monastery, half an hour from the shore, and 
then p»x)ceeded through a plain. On our right hand was a 
town named Clenmotsi or Clemoussad, beyond which, on a 
hill distinctly visible from Zante,^ and about sik miles from 
the shore^ is a fortress commonly called CadiehTij^nem. The 
Venetians under Morosini, appeared before k in 1687, afte«* 
their victory at Patiw, and it surr^nidered. A barrow oc* 
cutred on our left^ and afterwards two near each other. We 
then crossed the river Peneus, a shallow stream in a wide and 
deep bed. In about three hours we arrived at Gastottni, 
which is a large town. 

Our captain conducted us ta^e house of a S^uatiote, whof 
admitted us into his garden, in which we passed the night. 
We were detained, waiting for horses^ until the following 
evening, when in four hours we reached Callivia^ a small vil- 
lage near Palaeopolis. By the way was a banrow* We saw 
large tracts of land overrun with tall thistles, and the licorice- 
shrob; cotton-grounds and vineyards intersp^sed. The gar- 
den of a peasant wa» our lodging. 

The city of Elis owed its origin to an union of small towns. 
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after the Persian wan^ It was not encompassed immediately 
withva wall; for it had the care of the temple at Olympia, 
and its territory was solemnly consecrated to Jupit^. To 
invade or not protect it was deemed impiety ; and armies, 
if mardiing through, delivered up their weapons, which, on 
their quitting it, were restored. Andid warring states the 
city enjoyed repose, was resorted to by strangers, and flou- 
rished. . The region round about it was called Coele, or Hollow j 
from the inequalities. The country was reckoned. fertile, and 
particularly fit for the raising, of flax. This, which grew no 
where else in Greece, equalled the produce of Judaea in fine- 
ness, but was not so yellow.: 

Elis was a school, as it were, for Olympia. The athletic 
exercises were preformed there, before the more solemn trial 
in a gymnasium, by which the Peneus ran. The Hellano- 
dics or preefects of the- games, paired the rival combatants by 
lot, in an area called Pletbrium, or The Acre. Within the 
wall grew lofty plane-trees ;.and, in the court, which was called 
the Xystus, were separate courses marked for the foot-races. 
A smaller court was called the quadrangle. The praefects, 
when chosen, resided for ten months in a building erected 
for their use, to be instructed in the duties of their office. 
They attended before sun-rise,, to preside at the races; and 
again at noon, the time appdtnted for the Pentathlum, or JPit;e 
Imports. The horses were trained in the agora, or market- 
place, whicii was called the Hippodrome. . In the gymnasium 
were altars, and a cenotaph of Achilles. The women, be- 
sides, other rites, beat their bosoms in honour of this hero, on 
a fixed day, toward sun-set. There also was the town-haJl, 
in which extemporary harangues were, spoken, and compo- 
sitions recited. It was hung round with bucklers fororna-w 
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menls. A way led from it to the baths through the Street 
of Silence; and another to the market-place, which was 
planned with streets between porticoes of the doric order, 
adorned with altars and images. Among the temples one had 
a circular peristyle or colonnade, but the images had been 
removed, and the roof was fallen, in the time of. Pausanias. 
The theatre was ancifent, and was also a temple oif 'Bacchus, 
one of the deities, principally adored at Elis. Minerva had 
a temple in the citadel, with an image of ivorj^ and gold, 
made, it was said, by Phidias. At the gate leadipg to 01yn>- 
pia was the monument of a person, who wa^ .buried, as an 
oracle had cooimanded, neither within nor without the, city. 

The structures of Elis seem to have peen raised with ma^ 
terials, far- less ele^gpant and durably than the produce of the 
Ionian and Attic quarries. The ruins are of brick, and not 
considerable, consisting of pieces of ordinary wall, apd an 
octagon building with niches, which, it is sjuppoised) . wa^ the 
temple with a circular perystile. These, fi^tand det^phed fjjoni 
each other, ranging in a vale southward from the wide bed 
of the river Peneus, which by the margin had several large 
stones, perhaps reliques of thp gymnasium. .The cita^lpl was 
on a hill, which has on the top some remnantsi of wall. Olymr 
pia was distant ab^out three hundred st;adia,^ or thijty^sev^n 

miles and a half. . ^ : 
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CHAP. LXXIV. 

Set out from Ol^pia^-^-Arrangement of the coast — At a monas-^ 
ttrtf — The night'-^A tree frog — At Pyrgo — Fitch our tent by 
a ruin — Gnats. 

We had been visited in the garden at Gastouni by a 
Turkish aga, called Muldh, or The Virtuoso Solyman, a person 
^f some knowledge, uncommonly polite, and of a graceful 
deportment. He informed us, that he had seen ruins by 
Miraca, near the Rophia, a very large river. The site and 
distance agreeing with Olympia, it was hoped that spot 
would prove more important than Paiseopolis. We left Cal- 
livia in the evening, and, passing by some barrows, which 
probably were not far from the gate next Olympia, and af- 
terwards by one in the plain, travelled with Gastouni behind 
us toward the sea. 

The arrangement of the coast to the south of Cyllene was 
as follows. After the mouth of the Peneus was Chelonatas, 
the flitwt westerly promontory of the Peloponnesus, distant 
t#o miles from Cyllme ; near which was a mountainous point, 
called Hormina, or Hyrmina. Next was point Pheia, with 
an inconsiderable river of the same name near it ; and before 
it an islet; and a port, distant one hundred and twenty stadia, 
or ' fifteen miles from Olympia, going the nearest wa:y from 
the sea. A cape succeeded, called Icthys, extending far 
out westward. This was one hundred and twenty stadia 
from the island Cephallenia, which was eighty stadia, or ten 
miles from Cyllene. After Icthys was the mouth of the river 
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Alpheus, distant two hundred and eighty stadia, or thirty 
miles from Chelonatas, with* a templ6 near it, and a grove of 
Diana, eighty stadia, or ten miles firom Olympia. . The whole 
region abounded in places sacred to Venus and to Diana ; 
and, being well watered, in caves of the nymphs. By the 
roads were frequent statues of Mercury ; and, on the capes, 
of Neptune. The islands called Strophades ware thirty-five 
miles from Zante. 

We came to the sea-side below Chelonatas, and travelled 
southward to a monastery of the Panagia Sca^hidia^ or Virgin 
of the Sk^Sy situated on an eminence not far from point 
Pheia on the north ; the beach so insecure, that it is eus- 
tomary to load the boats on shore, and then push them into 
the water. Near it is a lake fed by a sniall stream, probably 
the stagnant water mentioned by Pausanias, measuring about 
three stadia, on the road from Olympia to £lis by the plain. 
The supper-bell rang as we approached. We rode into the 
court, and saw the priests and monks seated- at their respec- 
tive tables, or in companies on ihe ground. We dismounted, 
wondering that nobody stirred, or took any notice of us. 
We were iftfornled afterwards, that they had mistaken us 
for Frenchmen, and that their usual courtesy had been with- 
held, from national prejudices. The society was in a flourish- 
ing state, and had partly completed their design of rebuild- 
ing the monastery. v 

We were conducted to a good apartment, ibl whieh we 
supped. Afterwards some preferred sleeping to th^' court, 
hoping to find the air cooler, and to be less oiole^ted by ver- 
min ; but innonn^rable gnats, which arise' from theteiK^ dis- 
turbed Us with their continual buszi&g, add pi^y;ed on us 
exceedingly. The poultry, which rooited d©b0'by in a mul- 
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becry-tree, at dawn of day fluttered down fi'om the branches 
in long succession; and at our next stage we discovered that 
myriads of large fleas had taken possession of the folds of bur 
garments. 

In the morning we made our early repast, as usual, on 
fruit, bread and coffee. We were ready to depart, when one 
of my companions found a tree-frog in the garden. The 
back so exactly resembled in colour the green leaf of a lemon 
tree, on which it was sitting, that the reptile was not easily 
to be distinguished, except by its lively eyes. It was small, 
and in shape like a toad ; the belly of an ugly pale, speckled, 
the hinder legs long. The toes, which are ckmmy, enable it 
to raise or let down its body, as it occasionally does, some- 
times hanging by one footj, and to travel without danger 
over the bending foliage. It was unwieldy and inactive. 
On our shaking the bough^^to put it in motion, it fell to the 
ground, tired perhaps with a former exertion ; and lay as 
dead. Its chirping or silence are said to be among the prog- 
nostics of changes in the weather. The Greeks call it Spor- 
daca. The species is mentioned by Pliny. 

In two hours we came to a village named Pyrgo, from a 
hduse in it with a tower. Upon a mount, on the right hand, 
was a caistle called Katacoli, near whiclTve^sieb of burthen 
are laden ; at the port, it is likely, mentioned as fifteen miles 
from Olympia. The whole plain from Elis affords but 
scanty shade. Sheds, covered with boughs, are the shelter 
of the cattle at noon. The peasants were busy at their har- 
-vest work. The wheat-sheaves were collected about the 
floors ; and horses^ running abreast round a stake, were tread- 
ing out the grain. The habitations were very mean, chiefly 
low mud-built huts, many of an oval form^ with a, fence before 
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them. We tarried at Pyrgo- in a garden, while our men 
procured bread and other necessaries, it being expected that 
our next Conac^ or restipg. place, would he destitute of every 
thing. 

When the heat, of noon was over, we crossed a hilly coun- 
try, and had freq^ept views of the Rophia or Alpheus, at a 
diat^^nce. This portion of the road to Olympia was called 
The Mountainous^ to distinguish it from that nearer Elis, 
which was in the plain. The track by the bank of the 
river was deep-w^orn in a ridge 6f the mountain. From it 
we turned to the left up a valley, which there becomes more 
contractied ; and in about four hours were near a riiin. The 
Sim was set, and we pitched our tent in a field, which had 
been soivn ihth corn. 

Here gnats sWarmed around us innumerable, infesting us, 
if possible, more terribly than ever before. We endeavoured 
to- sleep,' in^ vain. Our Greeks too called on their Panagia, 
but were not relieved. It is related, Jupiter, on a like peti- 
tion from Hercules, whom they molested while sacrificing at 
Plympia, drove them all beyond the river ; from which ex- 
ploit he acquired the title of Apomuius, or the Fly-eaypeller : 
and the^Eleans, at the season of the games, invoked him, 
sacrificitig a bull ; when, it is said, the gnats all perished ; 
or, which is recorded as extraordinary, no insect being less 
docile and intelligent, retired in clouds out of the Olympic 
territory. 
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CHAP. LXXV. 

Of Pisa — Of Olympia — Of the temple of Jupiter — The statue 
— The great altar — Other altars — Kiches of Olympia-^ 
Solemnity of the games — Herodes a benefactor — Uuin of 

Olympia. 

Olympia was in a region named Pisatis, from a city, 
which had been subdued by the Eleans. The site of Pisa 
was on an eminence between two mountains called Ossa and 
Olympus ; but in the time of Pausanias no wall or building 
remained, and it was planted with vines. This place bad 
been rendered excessively illustrious by the power and reputa- 
tion of its ancient princes, among whom were OSnooiaus a^d 
Pelops ; by the oracle and temple of the Olympian Jupiter ; 
by the celebiity of the grand panegyris, or general assembly, 
held at it ; and by the renown of the agon or games, in which, 
to be victorious, was deemed the very summit of human 
felicity. ; . 

The glory of 01ymJ>ia was not diminished by the ruin of 
Pisa. The altis, or sacred grove, was surrounded with a 
wall. Within was the temple of Jupiter; and also a temple 
of Juno, sixty-three feet long, with columns round it of the 
Doric order ; and a metroum, or temple, of the mother of the 
gods, a large Doric edifice ; with holy treasuries, as at Delphi. 
These, and the porticoes, a gymnasium, pry tanfeum, and many 
more buildings, chiefly in the ipclosure, with the houses of the 
priests and other inhabitants, made Olympia no inconsidera- 
ble place. The stadium was in the grove of wild olive-trees, 
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before the great temple ; and near it was the hippodrome, or 
course for the races of horses and chariots^ The Alji^eus 
flowed bj from Arcadia with a copious and very plea- 
sant stream, which was received on the coast by the Sici^^ 
Han Sea. 

The temple of Jupiter was of the Doric order, sixty-eight 
feet high to the pediment, ninety-five wide, and two hundred 
and thirty long ; the cell encompassed with columns. It was 
erected with the country-stone ; the roof, not of earth baked^ 
but of Pentelic marble, the slabs disposed as tiles ; the way 
to it up a winding staircase. The two pediments were en<* 
riched with sculpture, and one had over the centre a statue 
of Victory gilded ; and underneath, a votive buckler of goldi 
At each comer was a gilded vase. Above the columns were 
fixed twenty-one gilded' bucklers, offered at the conckision of 
the Achsean war by the Roman general Mummius. The gates 
in the two fronts were oi brass, and over them were carved 
thelal>our& of Hercules.. Within, the cell, as in the Farther 
non at Athens, were doubled cdbnnades, between which was 
the approach to the image. 

The Jupitep of Olympia was accounted alone sufiScient to 
immortaliee its maker Phidias.. It was of ivory and gold, the 
head ccowned with olive. In the right hand was a statue of 
Victory; in the left,, a flowered sceptre, composed of various > 
metals, on which was an eagle. The sandals were of gold^ 
as also the vestment, which was curiously embossed with li- 
lies and animaU. The throne was gold, inlaid with ebony and 
ivory, and studded with Jewels, intermixed with paintings, 
and exquisite figures in relievo. The pillars between the feet 
contributed to its support. Before it were walls, serving as 
a fence, decontted principally with the exploits of Hercules ; 
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the portion opposite to the door of a blue colour. It waK tie 
office df a family descended from Phidias, caUed pbebdranto, 
or the poUsherSy to keep the work bright and cledn. Hie 
veil or curtain. was cloth rich with the purple die of Phosni- 
cia, and with Assyrian embroidery, an offering of king.'Anlaor 
chus; and was not drawn upas in the tefaiple 4>f ^OiaoCat 
Ephesus, but was let down, from above by loosing the strtogs. 
The image impressed on the spectator an optmon'that it wm 
higher and, wider t^anit.noeasured. Its magnitude was such, 
that thou^ the temple was very lexige, tl» artist seemed _to 
have . erred in the proportibns.. The god, sitting, oe»rly 
touched. the emling with fbis^head; miggestiqg an idea^ tfaa;t if 
hd were to rise Ap, he wo.ujd destroy the ro^f. A part of the 
pavementi before it was of bUick imarWe, inclosed in a rim Of 
Paciaa Or white;: inhere .Ihey poured: oil to pneserve the i YoC;y. 
Pausanias ha3 remarket)^ that the.idry air and lefty situaticii 
of the citadel jat Athens,: rendered water more proper for the 
Minerva in the Parthenon. He enquii^d why neither oil 
nor wafaer.waa used ^t Epidaurus, and was informed that, the 
image and throne of .^culapius stood, over a well. 

The altar-' of Jupiter Olympiqs was of gceat antiquity^ and 
composed of ashes from the thighs of :the victims, which were 
carried up and consumed on the top with wood of the white 
poplar tree. The ashes also of the Pry tan^um, in • which a 
perpetual fire was kept on a hearth, were removed annuaJly 
on a fixed day, and spread on it, being first mingled with 
water from the Alpheus. The cement, it waslaffirmed, could 
be made with that fluid only, and therefore this, river .was 
much respected, and esteemed the most friendly of any to 
the god, Oa each aide of the altar were stone steps. Its 
height was twenty-two feet. • GirW: andr women, .when 
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allowed to be at Olympia, were suffered to ascend the base- 
ment, which was a hundred and twenty-five feet in circum- 
ference. The people of Elis sacrificed daily, and private per- 
sons as often as they chose. 

Religion flourished at Olympia, and many deities were 
worshipped besides Jupiter. Pausanias ha6 enumerated above 
sixty altars of various shapes and kinds. One, of the t/n- 
known godsy stood by the great altar. The people of Elis 
offered on all these, monthly; laying on them boughs of 
olive ; burning incense, and wheat mixed with honey ; and 
pouring libations of such liquors as the ritual prescribed. 
At the latter ceremony sometimes a form of prayer was used, 
and they sung hymns composed in the Doric dialect. 

Olympia preserved much longer than Delphi, and with 
less diminution, the sacred property, of which it was a simi* 
lar repository* Some images were removed by Tiberius Nero. 
His successor, Caius Caligula, who honoured Jupiter with the 
familiar appellation of brother, commanded that his image 
should be transported to Rome, but the architects declared it 
was impossible without destroying the work ; and his com- 
missioner, Memmius Regulus, terrified by prodigies, ven- 
tured to apologize for a disobedience, whioh endangered his 
life. The god in the time of Pausanias retained his original 
splendour. The votive offerings of crowns, and chariots, and 
of charioteers, and horses, and oxen, in brassy the precious 
images of gold, ivory or amber, and the curiosities consecrated 
in the temples, the treasuries, and other edifices, could not 
be viewed without astonishment. The number of statues 
within the altis or grove was itself an amazing spectacle. 
Many were the works of Myron, Lysippus, and the prime 
artists of Greece. Their kings and emperors were assembled ; 
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and Jupiter towered in brass, of colossal proportions, from 
twelve to near thirty feet high. Tlie class of men and boys, 
conquerors in the games in brass, which was the largest, con- 
tinually increased. The statue of a Roman senator, who had 
been victorious, was erecting, when the collection was viewed 
by Pausanias, Let the reader peruse the detail given by that 
traveller, and imagine, if he can, the entertainment, which 
Olympia must then have afforded to the connoisseur, to the 
historian, and the antiquary. 

Pausanias declares, that a person might see many things 
wonderful to tell of, among the Greeks; but that the Olympic 
agon, or games, with the Eleusinian Mysteries, partook in an 
especial manner of the deity. The former grand exhibition 
was conducted with prodigious solemnity. The order of the 
exercises and the ceremonial were controlled by the praefects^ 
who were commonly ten or twelve in number, elected one 
from each tribe of the Eleans. These, and the competitors, 
were required to qualify by taking an oath, with dire impre- 
cations, in the presence of Jupiter Horcius. The terrible 
image stood in the council-chamber, bearing in either hand 
avenging thunder; and a boar was the victim. The spec- 
tators assembled in the stadium, which was of earth, like 
that of Epidaurus, and had seats for the prefects, who en- 
tered with the candidates by a private way. Opposite ta 
them was an altar of white marble, on which the priestess of 
Ceres sate ; and before them on a table were laid crowns of 
oleaster or wild olive, made from a tree growing near the 
back front of the temple of Jupiter. 

From the silence of Homer it has been argued, that the 
four great spectacles of games in Greece either did not exist, 
when he wrote, or were in no repute. That of Olympia, 
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however, deduced its origin from remote antiquity, and con- 
tinued to a late period, undergoing several alterations* 
Among its kindest benefactors is reckoned Herodes, who was 
afterwards king of Judea. Seeing, on his way to Rome, this 
relique of old Greece, subsisting in a manner unworthy of 
its former renown, and dwindling from poverty, he displayed 
vast munificence as president, and provided an ample revenue 
for its future support and dignity ; extending, it is said, his 
liberality through the Eleans to the whole world, which was 
interested in the prosperity of Olympia. 

The computation of time by Olympiads, which began 
about four hundred years after the destruction of Troy, was 
used until the reign of Theodosius the Great ; when a new 
mode of reckoning, by indictions or from the victory of Au- 
gustus Ceesar at Actium, was introduced ; the Olympic 
games, with general assembly, were abolished ; and the 
image made by Phidias, was removed to Constantinople- Ju- 
piter and Pelops were banished from the seat, which they 
had possessed for ages. Olympia has since been forgotten 
in its vicinity, but the name will be ever respected, as vene- 
rable for its precious era, by the chronologer and historian,- 



CHAP. LXXVI. 

, Vestiges of Olympia — Mirdca — The river Alpheus. 

^ARLY in the morning we crossed a shallow brook^ 
and commenced our survey of the spot before us with a de^ 
gree of expectation, from which our disappointment on find- 
ing it almost naked received a considerable addition « The 
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ruiti, which we had seen in the evening, we found to be the 
walls of the cell of a very large temple, standing many feet 
high and well-built, the stones all injured, and manifesting 
the labour of persons, who have endeavoured by boring to 
get at the metal, with which they were cemented. From a 
massive capital remaining it was collected that the edifice 
had been of the Doric order. At a distance before it was a 
deep hollow, with stagnant water and brick-work, where it is 
imagined was the stadium. Round about are scattered 
remnants of brick buildings, and vestiges of stone walls. 
The site is by the road-side, in a green valley, between two 
ranges of even summits pleasantly wooded. The mountain 
once called Cronium is on the north, and on the south the 
river Alpheus. 

As Mir^ca was not far off, we resolved to inquire there for 
other ruins. It was a small village on a hill, perhaps that of 
Pisa. Sheaves of wheat were collected about an area or two, 
and a few men with women and children were employed in 
harvest-j^rork. Our approach occasioned some alarm, and 
they appeared shy, until we informed them of our business. 
We descended again into the valley, and travelled up it 
for two hours. We then returned, and our men with diffi- 
culty procured some fowls, on which we dined by the shal- 
low brook. 

The Alpheus had now a majestic stream, which in winter is 
greatly increased by torrents rushing from the mountains* 
The wide bed on each side was dry. It is accounted the 
largest river in the country, and affords plenty of fish. We 
saw a weir of stakes made across it, on which a man was 
watching, sitting under a shed roofed with boughs, over the 
middle of the current. 
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CHAP. LXXVII. 

Journey of Mr. Bocher — Ruin of a temple — Near Phigalia. 

Mr Joachim Bocher, architect, a native of Paris, 
visrted us in the Lazaretto at Zante, which island he had 
adorned with several elegant villas. This gentleman in No- 
vember, 1765, from Pyrgo crossed the Alpheus, and passing 
by Agolinizza traversed a wood of pines to Esidore, where is 
a Turkish kh^n. An hour beyond, leaving the plain by the 
sea, he began to ascend the mountains, and passing by some 
villages arrived at Vervizza at night. This was a long jour- 
ney. His design was to examine an ancient building near 
Caritena. He was still remote from that place, when he 
perceived a ruin, two hours from Vervizza, which prevented 
his going any farther. 

The ruin, called The Columns^ stands'on an eminence shel- 
tered by lofty mountains. The temple, it is supposed, was 
that of Apollo Epicurius, near Phigalia, a city of Arcadia^ 
It was of the Doric order, and had six columns in front 
The number, which ranged round the cell, w^s thirty-eight. 
Two at the angles are fallen ; the rest are entire, in good pre* 
servation, and support their architraves. Within them lies, a 
confused heap. The stone inclines to grey with reddish veins. 
To its beauty is added great precision of execution in the 
workmanship. These remains had their effect, striking 
equally the mind and the eyes of the beholder. 

Pausanias describes Phigalia as surrounded by mountain s> 
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of which one, named Cotylium, was distant about forty »tadia^ 
or five miles. The temple of Apollo stood on this, at a place 
called Bass^e. It was planned by the same architect as the 
Parthenon at Athens, and had a roof of stone. The Pelo- 
ponnesians had no temple, one at Tegea excepted, so much 
celebrated for the beauty of the materials, and the harmony 
of the proportions. The god was styled Epicurius, from the 
aid he was supposed to have given in a pestilence. The 
statue, which was of brass, and twelve feet high, had been re* 
moved, and was then in the agora or market place of Mega- 
lopolis. This city, now called Leontari, was fifty stadia, or 
six miles and a quarter in circuit. The river Helissoa ran 
through it into the Alpheus* 



CHAP. LXXVIII. 

Our situation — We return to Chiarenza — Arrive at Zanle — 
Ferform quarantine — Remove from the Lazaretto. 

We had experienced, since our leaving Athens, frequent 
and alarming indisposition. We had suffered from fruits, 
not easily eaten with moderation ; from fatigue ; from the 
violent heat of the sun by day, arid from damps and the tor* 
ments inflicted by a variety of vermin at night ; besides the 
badness of the air, which was now almost pestilential on this 
side of the Morea. My companions complained. Our ser- 
vants were ill ; and the captain, whose brown complexion 
was changed . to sallow, had grown mutinous, and declared 
he would go away with \i\% vessel, as he must perform a long 
quarantine at Zante, if his return were delayed ; the annual 
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unhealthiness of theMorea, toward the end of harvest, requir- 
ing increase of caution, and the magistrates of the island res- 
training the intercourse with the continent at that season. 

In the afternoon we mounted for Pyrgo. We passed the 
night in the garden, in which we had stopped before; the 
gnats again molesting us exceedingly. Irritated on finding 
our faces, hands, and legs, carefully covered, the terrible in- 
sect buzzed about us with a droning noise, which sounded in 
the ear scarcely less loud than a trumpet- The following 
day we dined under a spreading tree, near a clear spring among 
thickets ; probably that called anciently Piera, in the way 
through the plain to Elis. There the praefects of Olympia, 
and the matrons chosen to preside at the games in honour of 
Juno, killed a pig, and were purified with holy water, before 
they entered on their offices. We rested in the garden at 
Gastouni, and set out early in the morning for Chiarenza; 
both my companions, with some of our men, much indisposed. 
We found the Athenian lad, whom we had left behind ill of 
a tertian fever, mended. The sick sailor had embraced an 
opportunity, which offered, and was gone home to Zante, 

We sailed from Chiarenza on Sunday the 20th of July^ 
1766 ; and the same evening entered the harbour of Zante, in 
which a squadron of Venetian ships of war under admiral 
Emo lay at anchor, waiting, as we were informed, for orders 
to proceed against the Dey of Algiers. We were hailed from 
the land, and the boat going ashore, the British consul, John 
Sargint, Esq. acquainted us that we must attend in the morn- 
ing at the Health-Office. We were then ordered to the La- 
zaretto to perform a quarantine of fourteen days. 

The Lazaretto is by the sea-side, at a distance from the 
town. We were lodged over our servants and baggage in a 
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chamber without any furniture, the walls white-washed. The 
customary precautions were explained to us. In the evening 
our ward was regularly locked ; and nobody was permitted 
to see us, but in the presence of our keeper. The consul and 
English merchants visited us, and with the former came a 
physician ; my companions and two of our servants being 
ill of a fever, which was ascribed to the bad air of the Morea. 
We continued to supply him with patients, until we left the 
island. 

The civility of the prior of the Lazaretto, and of the good 
fathers of the Latin convent adjoining, with the attention of 
our countrymen, rendered our confinement very tolerable. 
When the term was nearly expired, a small gratuity to the 
chancellor of the Health-Office obtained us a release. We 
paid our fees, as directed by the consul, and gave money to 
the guard of soldiers. In the evening we crossed in a boat 
to the town, where a lodging was provided. A capacious 
harbour filled, besides other vessels, with large ships and 
glittering galleys, a flourishing city with steeples and noble 
edifices, the sound of bells, the dress and manners of Italy, 
were all articles to which we had been long disused. The 
transition from misery and desolation was as striking as it 
had been sudden. We drew a most favourable contrast, and 
rejoiced on our safe arrival in the happier regions of Christ- 
endom. 
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CHAP. LXXIX, 

Of the island of Zante — The city — The Corinth-grape — Cur- 
rants^— Extract from Herodotus — The tar^springs — Remarks 
— Earthquakes — Not able to proceed — Occurrences at Zante 
. — Embark for England. 

Zante is a small island* belonging to the Venetians^ 
full of villages and people ; called. by the Greeks Zdkynthos. 
It consists of two or three not very ample valleys, sheltered by 
high bare mountains, well cultivated, and rich in their pro- 
duce, as well as pleasant to the eye ; the soil suiting the vine 
and the olive, orange, lemon and citron trees. Its wines and 
oil are deservedly extolled. Its melons and peaches are of 
uncommon size and exquisite flavour. It has been styled, 
not hyperbolicallyj, TAe Golden Island. But room is wanting, 
and a considerable portion of the profits arising from cur- 
rants, the staple commodity, is refunded for corn and cattle. 
They import live stock daily from the Morea ; and in tem- 
pestuous weather a temporary famine not rarely ensues. The 
governor is appointed by the republic, and is subject to the 
superior jurisdiction of a general, who resides alternately at 
the places under his command. We were introduced to this 
officer, who was then in the city, by the consul. The inha- 
bitants are chiefly Greeks, but wear the ItaUan dress, and are 

* In circuit more than one hundred and sixty stadia, or twenty miles, and 
sixty stadia, or seren miles and a half from Cephallenia. Strabo. — In circuit 
thirty-six miles. Pliny. 
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much latinized in their religious tenets and ceremonies. 
Thej are divided by internal feuds, and are exceedingly ad- 
dicted to revenge, perpetrating assassinations even in their 
churches. The Morea serve&'them, as it were, for a sanctuary, 
and abounds in fugitives for murder and misdemeanors. 

The city of Zante extends along the shore, and is adorned 
with several handsome structures. The Roman Catholics 
have their churches, nunneries, and convents, with various 
orders of friars; and the Greeks, whom we had seen humble 
and depressed, here rivalled the splendid pomp of their wor- 
ship. High above the town is a steep round hill, crowned with 
a castle ; the ancient citadel called Psophis. The governor 
now lives below ; but the summit is inhabited, and some 
religious houses stand on it. . The reflection of the sun renders 
the town extremely hot in summer, but the inflamed air is 
then usually tempered in the day time by the sea-breeze. 
The harbour is open to the north-east. One side is formed 
by a lofty promontory, ofa which is the church and miracu- 
lous picture of the glorious Mxidow^m tli Scoppo, from whose 
power and efficacious intercession many signal benefits, as 
they affirm, have been derived on the people. At the oppo- 
site extremity, by the sea-side, is a copious fountain of ex- 
cellent water, supposed to come from the Morea, the stream 
bringing leaves of trees and plants not growing in the island. 
The maidens are carefully concealed as in Turkey. I saw 
a woman in a house, with the door open, bewailing her little 
son, whose dead body lay by her, dressed, the hair pow- 
dered, the face painted and bedecked with leaf gold. 

The Corinth-grape, for which the island is now noted, was 
the produce chiefly of the country near the Isthmus, when 
it began to be particularly esteemed. We were presented 
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with bunches newly ripened, whide in the Lazaretto, aiid 
aftei'wards eat of them daily with much pleasure. It is a 
small species, tlie clusters large, the colour black, or a deep 
purple. The stocks, as usual, are planted in rows, and the 
leaf is bigger than tlie common vine- As a good season for 
the harvest is of great consequence to the people, they ge- 
nerally implore the intercession of their saints ; solemnly vi- 
siting their churches, the priests and magistrates and persons 
of rank, both Italians and Greeks, walking in procession, in 
pairs, with lighted tapers in their hands. If these disappoint 
them, and the emergency require it, the glorious and mira- 
culous picture of the Madonna di Scoppo is exposed, and 
fails not to influence the weather to their wishes. 

The grapes intended to be preserved as currants are spread, 
when gathered, in beds on the ground. When dried by the 
sun and air, they are transported to the city on horses and 
mules, guarded by arpied peasants ; and poured down a hole 
into magazines, where they cake together. When the price 
is fixed and the duties are paid, thefiruit is dug out with iron 
crows, and stamped into casks, by men with legs and feet 
bare. In the ships it sweats, and, as we experienced, often 
fills the vessel with a stench, scarcely tolerable. The English, 
who have two or three merchants resident there, are the princi- 
pal consumers. The Dutch partake, and supply the other 
northern nations. The islanders believe it is purchased to be 
used in dying, and in general are ignorant of the many dishes, 
in which currants are an ingredient. Our cook made a 
pudding, which was equally a subject of wonder and applause 
in the family where we lived. 

The tar-springs of Zaiite are a natural teufio&ity deserving 
notice. '^ I myself,*' says the venerable histOTiaa and traveller 
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Herodotus, " have seen tar brought up out of a lake and water 
in Zacynthus. And indeed the lakes are several, but the 
biggest is seventy feet wide every way, and twelve deep*. 
Into this they letdown a pole with a myrtle-bough tied to it, 
and then bring up tar on the myrtle-bough, in smell Hke to 
asphaltus, in other respects superior to the tar of Pieria. 
They then pour it down into a pit dug near the lake ; and 
when enough is collected, in like manner from the pit into 
earthen vessels. All that falls back into the lake, going un- 
derground, appears again in the sea, which is distant about 
four stadia/' The Pierian tar was reckoned the best made 
in Greece. 

The tar is produced in a small valley, about two hours from 
the town by the sea, and encompassed with mountains, except 
toward the bay ; in which are a couple of rocky islets. The 
spring, which is most distinct and apt for inspection, rises on 
the farther side, near the foot of the hill. The well is circu^ 
lar, and four or five feet in diameter. A shining film, like oil, 
mixed with scum, §wims oii.;tba-tapy - Yott remove this with a 
bough, and see the tar at the bottom, three or four feet be- 
neath the surface, working up, it is said, out of a fissure ia 
the rock ; the bubbles swelling gradually to the size of a large 
cannon-ball, when they burst, and the sides leisurely sinking, 
new ones succeed, increase, and in turn subside. The water 
is limpid, and runs off with a smart current. After drinking 
of it, I was much heated. The ground near is quaggy, and 
will shake beneath the feet, but is cultivated •^ The grapes, of 
which we eat, were exquisite. At some distance, opposite, 
are the other wells, so nearly contiguous, as not easily to be 
counted, or indeed examined, the spot being marshy. These- 
have less waste water,, are deeper, of a stronger taste^ a; 
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blacker dye, and more sullen aspect. We filled some vessels 
with tar, by letting it trickle into them from the boughs which 
we immersed ; and this is the method used to gather it froni 
time to time into pits, where it is hardened by the sun, to be 
barrelled, when the quantity is sufficient, and taxed as an ar- 
ticle of the revenue. The odour reaches a considerable way. ^ 
We were told, that a spring exists likewise in the sea, near 
the shore; and that the film floats on the smooth surface in- 
calm weather. 

Tar-furnaces are numerous in Turkey. They are formed 
in a bank, the bottom narrow; and filled" with sappy wood 
of pines, cleaved into pieces. A fire is kindled at the top, and, 
burning downward, the juice, which distils,, finds a passage 
out at a vent below. It has been conjectured, that the thick 
fluid substance^ emerging with the water, is generated by a 
process analogous to this ; subterraneous fire feeding on sul- 
phureous matter, of which a portion is discharged at these 
apertures. Our thermometer rose in the air from seventy-five 
to eighty degrees, as the heat of the sun increased during our 
stay, and in the different wells from sixty-four to seventy. A 
communication^ it is supposed, may subsist between these and 
springs of a similar nature by Dyrrachium and Apollonia, 
cities on the coast of Illyria; and their common foipitam may 
be some distant volcano. 

The tar is said to be emitted most abundantly when the 
wind is westerly, and when earthquakes happen. These are 
frequent. Soon after our arrival in the Lazaretto, we felt a. 
very smart shock, which did much damage in the neighbour- 
ing island of Cephallenia j and was repeated, but with less vi- 
olence, six times in the space of about twenty-four hours. The 
Zantiotes had been famiharized to this source of calamity,. 
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and the terro;- of it was then, in a manner, swallowed up in 
their apprehensions for the approaching vintage. 

On Jeaving Athens it was our purpose, after refreshing at 
Zante, to proceed to Ithaca, Cephallenia, and Corfu, the coun- 
tries of Ulysses and Alcinous ; and from the latter island to 
Brindisi and Naples. We were compelled to abandon that 
plan, by the difficulty ]of procuring from liCghorn so large a 
sum of money as was necessary, and, besides other consider- 
ations, by the infirm state of health, under which we laboured. 
The consul jiccepted our bills for U)ree hundred Venetian 
?echins ; of which near one hundred and thirty were remitted, 
to Mr. Paul, the consul at Patrae, who had most readily and 
obligingly supplied us to that amount. Our rejourn to Eng- 
land was resolved on, and we waited impatiently for the ships 
expected from Venice ; whither it is required that all vessels 
go before they lade with currants at Zante. 

During our residence in the city, the house of a person, who 
had fled from justice was razed to the ground by a party of 
soldiers ; and the body of a state-prisoner, oo^ Balsamachi of 
Cephallenia, who had been sent in irons from Constantinople, 
>Yas e^cposed for a day on a gallows. He succeeded us in our 
apartments in the Lazaretto, and, when his quarantine ex- 
pired, was pri^^ately strangled there, conveyed in a boat across 
the harbour, and suspended in the morning early ; a paper 
hanging on his breast, inscribed with his namej his country, 
sflxd crioie in capital letters. 

3ome smaller vessels, which arrived, brought us intelli- 
gence that the Eomatu Emperor, Capt. Lad, and the Sea-horse, 
C^pt. James for London, were prepaiing to sail from Venice. 
We agreed for a passage, and put our baggage and provisions 
on board the Roman Emperor, but were induced to reraaod 
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them ; and then fixed our hopes on the Sea-horse. That 
ship tarrying elsewhere, we embarked in the evening, on Sun- 
day, September the 1st, New Stile, 1766, in the brig Dili- 
gence, Captain Long, carrying five mou and two boys^ bound 
for Bristol. After a stormy and perilous voyage we anchor- 
ed in King-road on the 2d of November; but the Sea-» 
horse was lost at Scilly on the 11th of the following month. 



THE END. 



J. F. DoYe, Printer, St John's S<]iurt. 
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REFERENCES TO THE PLAN OF ATHENS. 

A A The Ilissus. . 

B Museum, and the Monument of Philopappus. 

C Lycabettus. 

D Areopagus. 

E Temple of Theseus. 

F F F The Town, with its Walls. 

G G The Acropolis, or Citadel. 

H The Propylea. 

a b The ancient Entrance. 

c The right wing, or Temple of Victory. 

d The left wing. 

I The Parthenon, or great Temple of Minerva. 

e The Mosquel • 

K The Erectheum. 

f The Temple of Neptune.. 

ff The Temple of TVlinerva Polias. 

h The Portico of the Temple of Minerva Polias. 

L The Pandroseum. 

i The Cave of Pan, beneath the Temple of Victory. 

k A Fountain. 

1 Pelasgicon. 

m Cavern. 

M The Theatre of Bacchus. 

h C^ve, and the choragic Monument above the Theatre. 

N TheOdeum. 

o o The Ceramicus mthin the city. 

p p Coefe, or The Hollow. 

O Pnyr. 

P Gymnasium of Ptolemy. 

Q . Prytaneiim. 

R A Doric vestibule, or the portal of the new Agora, or 

Market-place. 

S The Tower of the Winds. 

T The choragic Monument of Lysicrates. 

V Hadrian's Gate. 

V The Temple of Jupiter Olyrapius. 
Vf : Andhesmus. 

q Ionic Columns. 

V ' A ! Church. 

X' The Bridge over the Ilissus. 

V The Stadium. 
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Directions for the Plates. 

s The private Way. 

Z The Eleusinium, or Temple of Ceres and Proserpine. 

t A rocky Dell. 

1 Mosques in the Town. 

2 A Mosque, which served as a magazine. 

a A Mosque, which was the Lutheran church. 

4 A Column then standing. 

5 A Church. 

6 A Church. 

7 Temple of the Muses^ accoj;ding to Fanelli. \ 

8 Sepulchres, styled by "Fanelli the Prisons of Areopagus. 

DIRECTIONS FOR THE PLATES. 
VOL. I.-^ASJA >IINOU. 

To face p. 1. A Map of the Archipelago, with the Coasts 

of Europe and Asia, aad part of Asia^ 
Minor. 

VOL. II. — GREECE. 

p. 1. A Map of part of Greece and of the Pelo- 
ponnesus, by KiTCHiN. 
p.. 22. A Plan of Port Pia^eys, par le Sieur Belliny 

1771, with some additions and alterations, 
p. 28., A Plan of AtifENS, taken from Atene Atticay 

an account of that city when under the 

Venetians, published in 1707, by Fanelli; 

improved and adapted to this Work, 
p. 235. A Chart of the Bay of Salahis^ with the 

Piraeus, &c. given in Bellin, as the road of 

Athens, 
p. 243. A Plan of the Harbour of Troezen, and of 

tlie Island of Cal a urea, with the adjacent 

coast, 
p. 271.. A Chart of the Isthmus of Corinth, taken 

in 1697, by order of Cornaro^ Captain- 
General of the troops of the Republic of 

Venice. 
p. 326- A Chart of the Islands of St. Maura, Ce- 

PHALLENiA, Zai^te, and the adjacent 

Coasts. 

rMOLT: 
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